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I" has been the sportive paradox of speculative minds, to 
question the advantages of that inestimable art which dil- 
fuses and perpetuates the products of genius. Although, it has 
been remarked, the press preserves the literature of every age 
from the moth or the book-worm, and secures the monuments 
of the intellect from the unlettered ferocity of an Omar, 
still it consecrates indiscriminately good and bad authors ; 
so that he who is deservedly consigned to oblivion, and lost 
in the general neglect of his contemporaries, continues to 
bend the shelves of our libraries, and elbows the writers to 
whom each successive age brings a fresh accumulation of 
glory. These ingenious sophists, however, did not advert to 
the annihilating powers of the chandler and the trunk-maker : 
by whose happy agency a sort of equilibrium is preserved, 
similar to that which philosophy has attributed to the oper- 
ations of nature, of which the regularity depends on alter- 
nate decay and generation. Were it otherwise, fancy itself 
must be appalled by contemplating the mob of bad _ public- 
ations which would over-run and oppress our national 
literature. | 
At a time, however, when authorship has advanced to so 
high a perfection that books are almost numerically equal to 
readers, it is impossible to appreciate this salutary waste too 
highly. Its utility is not slightly illustrated by the work now 
before us, which has evidently been ‘ got up” for no other 
purpose than that of being sold, and is of course executed with 
only the care and diligence that are usually bestowed on 
goods so manufactured : — but, had it exhibited the utmost 
precision and fidelity, it would have been our duty to pro- 
nounce it superfluous, because nearly all the contents of it 
were already accessible to every reader. Of those con- 
tents, nearly one-fourth is a well-known apeech of Mr. Burke 
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on the conciliation of the colonies. Now the speeches of 
this eminent orator, whom (with what justice we do not 
at present inquire) Mr. Phillips calls an unadulterated speci- 
men of the Irish school of eloquence, have been given in mul- 
tiplied collections: his entire works occupy their legitimate 
i in almost every library : several selections of his speeches 

ave appeared; and even his ‘ Beauties” have been attempt- 
ed to be extracted from the general body of his productions. 
As for the speeches of Mr. Curran, and of Mr. Sheridan, 
they also have been very recently collected. Yet such are the 
principal materials out of which Mr. Phillips has formed the 
present compilation. 

This censure, moreover, is not to be evaded by the motives 
alleged for the publication. We are told in the preface 
that ‘the malignant prejudices of a northern critic, so self- 
sufficiently pronounced upon the Irish school of eloquence, 
determined the editor upon collecting such materials as might 
give the impartial an opportunity of judging for themselves.’ 
Had impartial persons no means of deciding the question 
without the assistance of these specimens? If those orators 
who happen to have been born in Ireland are to be classed 
in the Irish school, (and Mr. Phillips has no other criterion, ) 
were not the recollections of every tolerably informed reader 
furnished with a roll of examples more than sufficient to 
vindicate the eloquence of Ireland from contempt ? For our 
part, had she produced no eloquent men but Burke and 
Sheridan, we should not have been unmindful ‘ qguantos 
viros emiserit ;” and we should have gratefully hailed her as 
the mother and nurse of some of our brightest statesmen. 
These are names, indeed, almost sufficient to redeem the very 
vices of the school ; with which, however, in our opinion, those 
great men were uninfected. 

Surely, Mr. Phillips has mistaken what his opponent meant 
by the ‘Irish school of eloquence.’ It was not intended, 
we conceive, to deny to Ireland the production of very many — 
excellent orators: — but @ school is merely a name for @ 

revailmg manner. The Venetian, the Flemish, and the 

oman schools are only classifications of different manners of 
painting, so denominated from prevalent and local peculi- 
rities; and thus the Irish school of eloquence ‘has derived 
its name from the prevailing habits of writing and speaking 
in that country. It is their appropriate and characteristic 
manner which constitutes the school. Whatever affinity, 
therefore, may be found between the eloquence of Mr. Burke 
‘dnd that of the Irish school, we think that Mr. Phillips had 
vio ‘claim whatever'to Mr. Sheridan, who at a very early age 
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was transplanted to one of our public seminaries, and 
was therefore trained and nurtured to fame and eloquence in 
England. An editor, so tremblingly alive to the attacks 
made on the Irish school, should have confined himself ex- 
clusively to examples that would be universally considered as 
illustrations of it: but the remark which, it seems, has been 
the unwary cause of this publication, was surely never in- 
tended to include the names of Sheridan, or Flood, or of 
Plunket. The republication of their speeches, therefore, 
was unnecessary; and Mr. Phillips might with as much pro- 
priety have reprinted Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, or the 
Principles of the Human Understanding, under an appre- 
hension lest Ireland should be denied the felicity of having 
produced great philosophers. 

If our acceptation of what is usually called the Irish school 

be correct, Mr. Curran is the individual whom we should 
deem the most complete example as well as the most shining 
ornament of it. His speeches combined its most prominent 
beauties and defects; those beauties frequently overshadowed, 
as it were, by their neighbouring deformities ; and those very 
deformities sometimes consecrated by their adjoining beauties. 
Tried within the jurisdiction of severe taste, the style would 
be condemned as too florid and Asiatic. We are grieved at 
his uvrestrained appetite for decoration. We look in vain 
for those under-parts in rhetoric, which ought to be occa- 
sionally interposed as resting places to relieve the mind in its 
efforts to follow him. Every topic, whether primary or sub- 
ordinate, is dressed in the same gorgeous trappings. More 
ambitious of startling and surprizing than of fixing a steady 
and gradual conviction in the understanding, he misses the 
object which ought to be the exclusive aim of the orator. He 
deserts the high-road to the human heart by perpetual devi- 
ations after the flowers that grow by the way-side. The 
unintermitted play of metaphor dazzles and fatigues us. In 
the perusal of his speeches, we are indulged to satiety with a 
gaudy succession of images, scattered about by a fancy per- 
petually at work, but not unfrequently offending us by that 
which is fatal to an image, the want of congruity and fitness. 
The reason and the judgment reject the unsubstantial and 
airy creations of an unfettered imagination: they demand 
that chaste though not unadorned diction, in which the 
cause itself may be said to speak, and the pleader is com- 
paratively silent. 

We do not seek to retract the praise which, on a former 
occasion, (N.S. vol. Ixxxii. p. 391.) we so willingly awarded 
io the great powers of Mr. Curran. Our admiration of those 
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powers is still undiminished, and his noble exertions in the 
cause of liberty and justice we shall always place among the 
brightest specimens of forensic eloquence: but we lament 
the faults of his style in the very proportion in which they 
seem to arise out of its merits. The facility of transition 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is now an imperial 
aphorism *; and he seems on some occasions to wander too 
far into that doubtful province, in which the lines that divide 
the pathetic from the absurd become faint and undistinguish- 
able. It is a manner, too, which unfortunately lies more 
within the competence of inferior minds, than the simpler 
and more sedate elocution which wields a dominion not merely 
over the affections but over the reason of mankind; and 
hence it is a species which has uniformly been incident to the 
decline ot the art, forming one of the symptoms of that in- 
tellectual decrepitude of nations in which the youthful 
vigor and healthy simplicity of its literature are for ever ex- 
tinguished. One of the tests of excellence laid down by 
Horace is that it appears susceptible of imitation, but is in 
fact inimitable: yet Mr. Curran has been imitated and cari- 
catured to so extravagant an excess, that the modern Irish 
school has been considered as one of the types and forerun- 
ners of that declension, which several judicious observers have 
of late discerned and Jamented in British eloquence. Among 
those who have thus haunted his genius, the most idol- 


_atrous, the most faithful even to mimicry, is Mr. Phillips: 


an imitator assuredly not exempted from a portion of the 
predestinated curse of his tribe, which dooms them to aim at 
the beauties but to be most successful in attaining the faults 
of their model. 

Our readers shall judge for themselves by an extract which: 
we make from the preface, and which will be at once a 
sample of the diction of Mr. Phillips and of the rhetorical 
maxims by which it seems to have been disciplined. Speak- 
ing of the Irish school, he says: 


« One of its peculiarities and which has been most condemned 
is the continual recurrence of imagery. No doubt the abuse of 
this, like all other abuses, is censurable, but still its exercise +, 
even in the extreme, is very fascinating, and few who have been in: 
the habits of attending public meetings can deny its effect. The 
untutored heart speaks in imagery ; —7f is the jirst language of a 
nation’s infancy, and like every thing attached to infancy, it re- 
tains a charm ; — it is the vocabulary of nature, and until man be 
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so hardened and polished that nature’s weapons must rebound 


trom him, it will not plead in vain. Indeed, the very face of 


nature itself must be changed ere the genius of Ireland ceases to 
express itself in imagery :— it opens its infant eye upon the 
wildness of creation, the romantic and the magnificent identify 
themselves with its imagination, the mind never can reject their 
association, and resorts for the illustration of its more matured 
ideas to the rock, and the torrent, and the mountain, with which 
its childhood had been familiar. 

‘ The grand mistake into which our modern critics have fallen, 
upon the subject of eloquence, has been in subjecting to the 
same rules the essay composed to be read, and the speech ar- 
ranged to be delivered. No two things in the world can be more 
opposite. What might appear extravagant in the one is chaste in 
the other, and the allusion studiously suited to inflame the delirium 
of a crowd must appear wild and rhapsodical in the seclusion of 
the closet. The scene — the surrounding objects — the materials 
to be worked —the end to be obtained and the means to be used, 
are all different. The reader, in the silence of retirement sees 
nothing but his book, and may pause for observation at the close 
of every period ; — the hearer, on the contrary, all eye and ear, 
hurried away by the rapidity of his feelings, and heated by the 
sympathy of his associates, has no time to criticize the evanescent 
image, which, delighting him at the moment, may owe its whole 
success to the tone in which it is uttered, or the gesture that 
accompanies it. The critic, therefore, who analyzes a speech 
ought not, in my mind, to require so much a permanent effect as a 
nomentart ry attainment. If the object of the orator be answered, 
his task is ended, and 7 can detract nothing from his merit to say he 
has triumphed by means which the cooler judgment cannot sanction. 
His instrument may be the most fantastic or extravagant ; — he 
may terrify by a phantom, delude by a sophism, or mislead by 
an airy and unsubstantial meteor: the question is not, were they 
intimidating, visionary, and delusive, but were they such as might 
achieve his victory?’ (Preface, p. 13.) 


This is tolerably well: — but we will suspend our quarrel 
with the taste and style of the passage, in order to proclaim 
our dissent from doctrines which are as remote from common 
sense as in their practical operation they would be destruc- 
tive of sound eloquence. ‘The distinction between written 
and spoken discourse we consider as false and dangerous. 
Some difference must indeed always remain in their diction, 
but merely that which is inevitable in point of correctness 
and elaboration. This difference, however, is rather to be 
conceded to the insurmountable necessity of a less polished 
and accurate phrase, and to the suddenness of the exi- 
gency which calls forth the powers of the speaker, than to 
be urged and enforced as a legitimate rule. He who unites 


the graces of correct composition with the promptitude of 
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sudden discourse must be the best speaker. Be this as -it 
may, the end of both kinds is the same: — it is conviction ; 
and to obtain the same end, (allowing for the difference 
always existing between studied and instantaneous rhetoric, ) 
the same means must conduce. That which is extravagance 
in the one cannot be chastity in the other, and bad taste in 
composition must be bad taste in speaking. The licences 
which we allow to sudden discourse are those, which are 
mevitable, of a style somewhat more idiomatic and_ less 
finished; and those, which are necessary to its effect, of a 
greater latitude and a frequent reiteration of topics. They 
who hear do not always pardon, much less require, a careless 
or slovenly diction: but the repetition of topics, the wider 
diffusion and minuter detail of the thought, and the more 
varied illustration of the same position, are essentially requi- 
site to the impression which the speaker seeks to produce. 
With these qualifications, however, the same rules are appli- 
cable both to writing and speaking. 

We protest more strongly against the singular maxim of 
Mr. Phillips, that permits the orator to triumph by means 
which his cooler reason cannot sanction. We disclaim also 
the machinery of his fantastic or extravagant instruments, 
and confess ourselves to be too unenlightened to recognize 
the propriety of terrifying by phantoms, or misleading by 
airy and unsubstantial meteors. The real orator would 
disdain the ignoble aid of such artifices. He would object 
to the indiscriminate adoption of means calculated for a par- 
ticular end, as vehemently on the principles of good taste, 
as in the schemes and business of life he would object to it on 
those of honour and morality. We disavow them, however, 
on the narrower ground that they do not conduce to the 
end. To insult the understanding by phantasms and 
meteors is not to convince it: on the contrary, they put the 
hearers on their guard against the orator who, according to 
Mr. Phillips, is always legitimately employed when he mis- 
leads and entraps them. ‘They are tricks, too, which pro- 
duce only a transitory effect. Of Pericles, it was said that 
he left stings in the minds of his hearers: — whereas these 
conceits, and metaphors, and epigrams, of which Mr. Phil- 
lips sanctions the page and contends for the utility, 
are the gay but harmless insects that, after having buzzed in 
our ears for a moment, perish and are forgotten. 

Perhaps a more perfect example of impressive eloquence 
cannot be found than in Mr. Fox. Copious, simple, and 
impetuous, he seemed to disdain every sort of artifice. His 
eloquence could boast, indeed, of graces to embellish it, a 
they 
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they were irradiations which darted from his mind with the 
awful rapidity of lightning. Nothing was forced; nothing 
artificial. His was the language of truth, to which nothing 
but what was true was permitted to minister. His speeches 
were not, indeed, divided according to any systemati¢ 
distribution, but each argument was as perfect in its arrange- 
ment as if the severest rules of art had been called in to 
adjust it. He did not triumph by means which his cooler 
judgment would have disavowed: but, like the antient 
orator to whom he has been so often likened, who * shook 
the arsenal and fulmined over Greece,” judgment was the 
presiding character of his orations. An anxious and un- 
remitted effort after elevation of style, —the false glitter of 
metaphor, — the affected points of epigram and antithesis, — 
these are not to be found in Mr. Fox: but we will venture 
to affirm that no speaker, antient or modern, reached his end 
by a less circuitous path, or by means of persuasion more 
rapid and effective. 

In forensic excellence, we have not to look in vain for an 
example which will supply a decisive refutation to the 
rhetorical doctrines of Mr. Phillips ; though, unfortunately, the 
present state of the English bar will not allow our allusion 
to be ambiguous. If, since the period in which Lord Erskine 
shone as an advocate, Westminster-Hall has been void of 
equal luminaries, we must assign the deficiency to those 
mysterious ordinances which award to particular eras only 
the highest and brightest excellence: — but we do’ not fear 
contradiction, when we affirm that His great triumphs were 
not effected by the arts recommended by Mr. Phillips. Not 
that this eminent pleader was barren of ornament, for on some 
occasions he displayed it even to redundancy: but it was 
always distributed with taste and judgment: it never em- 
barrassed the argument, but kept its due place and subor- 
dination; and we will venture to say that nothing even 
in his most elaborate speeches will appear ‘ wild and 
rhapsodical in the closet.’ A style licentiously figurative 
would not be endured by the taste of the English bar: our 
English juries are obtuse to the jingle of sentences and the 
glare of metaphor; and the sober and austere gravity of our 
bench would frown into common sense the puerile and idle 
extravagance, of which Mr. Phillips seems both the example 
and the apologist. 

We have dwelt at some length on the new aphorisms of 
this gentleman, from a sincere conviction that they are fatal 
to a sound and manly eloquence. His exemption of a 
spoken discourse from the criticism of the closet would 
Z 4 sanction 
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sanction a host of barbarous solecisms and licentious inno~ 
vations. Speaking is in truth only a more rapid kind of 
writing. A great master was of this opinion, when, in his 
beautiful dialogue on oratory, he recommended in the person 
of Crassus the assiduous cultivation of the art‘ of writing ; 
and he shews that he considers speaking and writing to be 
subject to the same rules, and to be acquired by the same 
discipline, in his admirable image of the impulse retained by 
the vessel after the rowers have ceased. ¢ Writing,” he 
i ‘is the best and most efficient master of oratory.” * 

ow would he have been startled at the rhetorician who 
claimed, in behalf of public orators, an emancipation from 
every established canon of criticism, every law of propriety, 
and every restraint of taste, while he limited the functions of 
those who appealed to the senate or the forum to a mere 
‘momentary attainment ?? Had he condescended to refute 
such a sophism, would he not have summoned all the pre- 
cepts and principles of his art; which, having their found- 
ation in the constitution of the mind, and being derived 
from the fountains of nature, conspire to prove that, by the 
same happy provision, the very means and instruments, by 
which the orator acquired a temporary success, contributed 
to a permanent effect ; — that the rest was trick and imposture, 
the husk and shell of rhetoric, and not even subservient to 
the insecure triumphs of the moment ? 

When the speeches of Mr. Curran came under our notice, 
(as before mentioned,) we attempted to deduce the peculiar 
** genus dicendi” which is called the Irish school from what 
we conceived to be its most effective causes. One feature of 
it, namely, its ardent and impassioned character, which is the 
parent of its faults as well as its beauties, we think is deeply 
laid in the moral character of our nature. The inhabitants 
of our sister-isle are unquestionably distinguished by a 
national temperament that is liable to strong and vehement 
excitations ; and quick sensibilities in large communities, as in 
individuals, increase by frequent indulgence. The political 
history of Ireland is an affecting but gloomy picture of an 
ascendancy injudiciously exercised, and indignantly endured: 
during which, by a systematic course of ill-conceived policy, 
and its legitimate offspring, vexatious laws and importunate 
restraints, a wakeful and ardent jealousy of their civil liberties 
has grown into a constitutional habitude. The empire of 
force deadens the minds which it subjugates; as if, by some 





* «© Stilus optimus et prestantisstmus dicendi effector ac magister.” 
Cic. de Orat. ]. 1. 33. 
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benevolent adjustment, Providence had vouchsafed to them a 
moral lethargy that rendered them oblivious of wrongs, 
against which remonstrance and resistance would be unavail- 
ing and feeble. The domination of bad laws, though in- 
competent to subdue, is adequate to torment; and thus a 
restless and fevered sensibility to grievance has been kept 
alive among our brethren of “the Emerald Isle.” Knit 
together by the consolidating operation of penal severities, a 
society of resentment has been preserved unbroken and entire 
for centuries; the sentiment unimpaired and the enthusiasm 
undiminished at every transmission. Trained in this long con- 
flict as in an arena, they have been disciplined to the habitual 
demand of rights, from the full participation of which they 
feel themselves excluded: till, by a necessary process, the 
sense of wrong has arrived at such a morbid irritation, that 
the real grievance is enlarged beyond its just and natural 
proportions. Every thing then appears exaggerated to their 
vision, and their diction struggles to swell to the dimensions of 
their feeling and their conception. ‘The subjects on which 
the ablest pens and most eloquent tongues are constantly 
exercised are no longer problems of disputation, to the so- 
lution of which reason ascends by slow and considerate ad- 
vances: they are emotions, which are felt; and it is the 
communication of these emotions that imparts to their lan- 
guage an ardor and elevation which sometimes extend 
beyond the strict exigency of the occasion. Rhetorical 
blandishments, imagery, allusions, antithesis, point, — these, 
consequently, are adopted in order to convey the sentiment 
to others with vehemence equal to that with which it glows 
in the bosom whence it proceeds. 

We venture with some diffidence, however, to suggest this 
as one only of the causes which have conspired to produce a 
national eloquence in Ireland, and which we think has not 
been wholly inoperative in the formation of the Irish character 
itself. As to the apology of Mr. Phillips for the eloquence of 
his native land, we scarcely imagine that his countrymen will 
be very grateful for the indulgence for which he sues in their 
behalf. Living in an age abounding with all the refinements 
of taste and erudition, they would disdain, we conceive, the 
forgiveness which is claimed for them, as ‘ speaking the 
first language of a nation’s infancy,’ and ‘ the vocabulary 
of nature: which might with more propriety have been 
awarded to the speech of an American chieftain, of whose 
eloquence ‘ the rock, the torrent, and the mountain’ are 
almost the only text-books. Is it thus that the eloquence of 
enlightened Irishmen is to be defended ? 
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To the Irish school we have already conceded Mr. Burke ; 
and, if any doubts be entertained of the correctness of such 
a classification, certain it is that the imagery so profusely 
scattered by the present “ Irish orator” derives some autho- 
rity from the speeches and writings of that eminent master. 
As, however, it must be the eternal destiny of those, who 
aspire to be his disciples, to be thrown to an immeasurable 
distance from their prototype, we protest against any of the 
inferences which may be derived from our concession, to 
sanction the licentious and unrestrained extravagancies of the 
modern schoo]. ‘The affinity may be traced, but the resem- 
blance may be faint. If Mr. Burke scattered around him a 
profusion of figure and imagery, it was the profusion of un- 
exhausted opulence, not the prodigality of ostentatious 
penury. Yet they who have the most diligently perused his 
works, amid all the diversities of decoration that sparkle 
about them, will not often find an instance of an incongruous 
figure, or a false metaphor; rocks on which they who 
attempt to be figurative are perpetually splitting. Nor is it 
saying too much when we assert that, with all his exuberance, 
and the restlessness of an imagination which, habituated to 
revel in the world of its own visions, could scarcely refrain, 
even on common topics of reasoning or discourse, from 
ascending to the ‘ highest heaven of invention” to illustrate 
them ; — that, with all this, the argument never seems to be 
overlaid by the diction. If we try the experiment, and cut 
off a decoration from Mr. Burke, we shall weaken the argu- 
ment. It is in vain, however, to analyze the character of 
an author who, while we are considering him under one 
form or mode of composition, presents himself. to us in 
another. No writer is so various; and his varieties are those 
of each particular piece relatively to itself, and of his works 
in general compared to each other. As to the first, every 
speech or dissertation is compounded of materials collected 
from every specimen of our English language; and it is the 
skill by which these diversities are harmonized and managed, 
so as to melt into each other like the colours of the rain-bow, 
that bespeaks the sovereignty of his genius. It is a mysterious 
contexture, where nothing is ill-assorted, but all is kept 
together and combined by that controuling taste, to the prin- 
ciples of which he had been taught by early habits of in- 
vestigation to defer. He has still a higher charm. In every 
page, the wisdom of ages is interwoven; and all that pertains 
to moral and social man is dealt out in sententious aphorisms, 
(yvadpcu,) or illustrated by the most beautiful amplifications, 
so as to render his works, taken together as a whole, almost 
a repertory 
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a repertory of ethical and civil wisdom. We say nothing 
concerning the various kinds of his writings. Our readers 
need not be reminded of the different departments in which 
he was exercised :— taste, criticism, controversial politics, 
history, statistics, and political economy. 

We have been tempted into this course of remark by our 
zeal for the memory of a great man, who has exalted the 
literary name of Great Britain; and by our anxiety lest so 
splendid an example should be drawn into a precedent and 
apology for the modern school of Irish rhetoric. Let us now 
return to the work before us, which exhibits specimens of 
eight orators; all, according to Mr. Phillips, of the same 
school, viz. Burke, Curran, Grattan, Sheridan, Burroughes, 
Bushe, Plunket, and Flood. Happily, this very catalogue 
furnishes us with specimens of beautiful simplicity and chaste 
vigor, that form a striking contrast to that appropriate 
manner which, according to our notions, belongs to Irish 
eloquence. We begin with an extract from Mr. Plunket’s 
celebrated speech on the Catholic question in 1813. Those who 
remember that speech can testify that its effect was irresistible, 
and that they felt it to be a splendid specimen of chaste yet 
impassioned oratory. Its reasonings are closely compacted ; 
its decorations are the most appropriate; and its positions, 
with all their limitations, are most clearly and accurately 
defined. After having adverted to the articles of Limerick, 
he thus pursues the subject. It is obvious, however, that a 
mere extract can give but an inadequate idea of the speech. 


‘‘ These victims of mistaken loyalty, when they were about to 
leave their native land,” (the garrison who had stipulated to serve 
abroad, and to be conveyed accordingly,) ‘* and with the charac- 
teristic generosity and improvidence of their country to commit 
themselves, with the fortunes of a banished monarch, stipulated not 
for themselves but for the country, they were about to leave for 
ever ; and the parliament by a cruel mockery enacted, not for the 
country but for them, that they should not lose the privileges of — 
what ? of being barristers-at-law, clerks in Chancery, attornies, 
practitioners of Jaw and physic, but that they might freely use the 
same !! 

‘¢ Why, Sir, do I mention these historical facts? Not for the 
purpose of raking up the embers of antient animosities, but for 
the purpose of shewing, that in restoring the privileges of the 
Catholics, we are performing an act of justice and vindicating the 
Revolution from the stain of this act of perfidy. Men, who have 
forgotten every circumstance of that great event which connects it 
with the cause of civil and religious freedom, affect to call this 
breach of faith and honour one of the sacred principles of our 
constitution. It is a miserable perversion of understanding which 
can forget every thing sacred and animating in that glorious strug- 


gle ; which can fling away as dross the precious attestation, which 
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it bears to the just rights of the people ; which would bury in eter- 
nal oblivion the awful lesson which it has taught to their rulers ; 
but consecrates and embalms this single act of injustice, which 
disgraces it. 

« Sir, I am satisfied, that the illustrious persons who perfected 
the Revolution, were not aware of the injustice done to Ireland. 
In the crowded events of that day, the stipulations might not have 
been fully known, and there have been at all times a set of slaves 
ready in this country to defame and defraud their native land, to 
traffic on the calamities of their countrymen. I will go farther, and 
suppose that the severe necessity of the times may have made it 
impossible to avoid an act of injustice. But I will not, there- 
fore, confound the deviation with the rule. I cannot trample on 
the principle, and worship the exception. It might as well be said 
that to restore the Danish fleet would be a violation of the laws 
of nature and of nations, because a deplorable necessity had com- 
pelled us to violate these laws by seizing it. I have, perhaps, 
dwelt too long on this part of the subject : but I felt anxious to meet 
the cry of this great charter of our freedom being at variance with 
the rights of the people. The great men of that day had deeply 
studied the laws and constitution of their country. With ardent 
feelings and sublime-conceptions, they made no unnecessary breach 
on any antient usage ; no wanton incroachment of any rights of 
people or of king; not like our modern improvers, who hold 
for nothing the wisdom which has gone before them, and sect up 
their own crude conceptions with an utter contempt for all the 
sacred lore of their ancestors. They committed no rude outrage 
on those who had gone before them. ‘They entailed no odious 
bondage on those who were to succeed them. With the modesty 
and simplicity which characterise great minds, they declared the 
essential rights of the constitution. They saw that the system of 
the reformation would be incomplete unless the king, who was the 
temporal head of the church, should be in communion with that 
church ; they therefore enacted, that he should hold his crown 
only while he adhered to his religion. They declared the throne 
unalterably Protestant, they declared the religion of the state un- 
alterably Protestant, and having thus laid the firm foundation of 
civil and religious freedom, they left all other considerations open 
to the progress of time and the wisdom of posterity. 

‘‘ That time has come, and that posterity is now called upon to 
decide. We are fighting the same battle in which the illustrious 
deliverer of these countries was engaged. We are defending the 
liberties of Europe and of the world against the same unchangeable 
and insatiable ambition which then assailed them. We are en- 
gaged with an enemy far more formidable than Louis XIV., whe- 
ther we consider the vastness of his plans, the consummateness 
of his skill, his exhaustless resources, or his remorseless applica- 
tion of them, But if our dangers are aggravated, our means of 
safety are increased. William III. was obliged to watch with a 
jealous eye the movements of one-half of his subjects, whilst he 
employed the energies of the other. We have it in our power to 
unite them all, by one great act of national justice. If we do not 
wantonly 
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wantonly and obstinately fling away the means, which God's 
providence has placed within our grasp, we may bring the ener- 
gies of all our people with one hand and heart to strike against 
the common enemy.” 


We will now exhibit a specimen of what we consider as 
a much nearer approximation to the Irish school. Let us 
hear Mr. Grattan, speaking on tithes demanded from the 
Catholic. 


“Ts not the question directly put to them” (the Protestant 
clergy) ‘‘ which will they prefer? their flock or their riches ? 
For which did Christ die, or the Apostles suffer martyrdom, or 
Paul preach, or Luther protest? Was it for the tithe of flax, 
or the tithe of barren land, or the tithe of potatoes, or the tithe- 
proctor, or the tithe-farmer, or the tithe-pig? Your riches are 
secure; but if they were impaired by your acts of benevolence, 
does our religion depend on your riches ? On such a principle your 
Saviour should have accepted of the kingdoms of the earth, and 
their glory, and have capitulated with the devil for the propagation 
of the faith. Never was a great principle rendered prevalent by 
power or riches; low and artificial means are resorted to for 
the fulfilling the little views of men, their love of power, their 
avarice, or ambition; but to apply to the great design of God 
such wretched auxiliaries, is to torget his divinity, and to deny his 
omnipotence. What! does the word come more powerfully from 
a dignitary in purple and fine linen, than it came from the poor 
Apostle with nothing but the spirit of the Lord on his lips, and 
the glory of God standing on his right hand? What! my lords, 
not cultivate barren land; not encourage the manufactures of your 
country ; not relieve the poor of your flock if the church is to be 
at any expence thereby ? — Where shall we find this principle? 
Not in the Bible. I have adverted to the sacred writings, with- 
out criticism, I allow; but not without devotion: —there is not 
in any part of them such a sentiment — not in the purity of Christ, 
nor the poverty of the Apostles, nor the prophecy of Isaiah, nor 
the patience of Job, nor the harp of David, nor the wisdom of 
Solomon! No, my lords, on this subject your: Bible is against 
you — the precepts and practice of the Primitive church against 
you — the great words increase and multiply —the axiom of phi- 
losophy, that nature does nothing in vain — the productive prin- 
ciple that formed the system and defends it against the ambition 
and encroachments of its own elements; the reproductive prin- 
ciple, which continues the system, and which makes vegetation 
support life, and life administer back again to vegetation ; taking 
from the grave its sterile quality, and making death itself propa- 
gate to life and succession —the plenitude of things and the ma- 
jesty of nature through all her organs — manifest against such a 
sentiment ; this blind fatality of error, which under pretence of 
defending the wealth of the pricsthood, checks the growth of 
mankind, arrests his industry, and makes the sterility of the planet 
4 part of its religion.” 
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We are not insensible to the extraordinary gifts of this 
venerable statesman. “* Haud obtusa adeo gestamus pectora.” 
The splendid efforts of a life protracted for the benefit of his 
species, for the noble cause of civil and religious freedom, 
and for the honour and happiness of his country, would 
restrain the petulance of criticism: but the epigrammatic and 
sententious style, to which he has addicted himself, has had, 
when transferred into feebler hands, no slight share in the 
production of those vices which so strongly characterize the 
modern school of Lrish eloquence. 

Our readers must not lose the powerful description of the 
Informer, from a speech of Mr. Curran: 


** I speak not now of the fate of those horrid wretches whe 
have been so often transferred from the table to the dock, and 
from the dock to the pillory. I speak of what your own eyes 
have seen day after day from the box where you are now sitting; 
the number of horrid miscreants who avowed upon their oa 
that they had come from the very seat of government ;— from 
the Castle, where they had been worked upon by the fear of death 


.and the hopes of compensation, to give evidence against their fel- 


lows, that the mild and wholesome councils of this government 
are holden over these catacombs of living death, where the wretch 
that is buried a man, lies till his heart has time to fester and dis- 
solve, and is then dug up a witness. 
sé Js this fancy, or is it a fact? Have you not seen him after 
his resurrection ‘from that tomb, after having been dug out of the 
region of death and corruption, make his appearance upon the 
table, the living image of life and of death, and the supreme arbiter 
of both? Have you not marked, when he entered, how the stormy 
wave of the multitude retired at his approach? Have you not 
marked how the human heart bowed to the supremacy of his 
ower, in the undissembled homage of deferential horror? How 
his glance, like the lightning of heaven, seemed to rive the body 


- of the accused, and mark it for the grave, while his voice warned 


the devoted wretch .of woe and death;—a death, which no 
innocence can escape, no art elude, no force resist, no anti- 
dote prevent. There was an.antidote, a juror’s oath; but even that 
adamantine chain, that bound the integrity of man to the throne 
of eternal justice, .is solved and melted in the breath that issues 
from the.informer’s. mouth. Conscience swings from her moorings, 
and the appalled and .affrighted juror consults his own safety in 


_the surrender of the.victim. 


Et que sibi quisque timebat, — 
‘Unitus tn miseri exitium conversa tulere.’’ 


We cite these as examples of the Irish manner, but as 
pertaining, at.the same-time, to its higher class, We add a 
peroration from a celebrated speech of Mr. Flood, which 


strongly reminds us of the impetuous and rapid fre — 
elder 
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elder Pitt, and which exhibits a striking contrast both to 
Grattan und Curran. It is not unlike the novissima verba of 
the dying Chatham. 


«© In ability, I will yield to many, in zeal to none; and if I 
have not served the public cause more than many men, this at 
least I may say, I have sacrificed as much to it. Do you repent 
of that sacrifice? if I am asked, I answer, No. Who could re- 
pent of a sacrifice to truth and honour, to a country that he 
loves, and to a country that is grateful? Do you repent of it? No, 
But I should not rejoice in it, if it were only to be attended with 
a private deprivation, and not to be accompanied by all its gains 
to my country. I have a peculiar right, therefore, to be soli- 
citous and ardent about the issue of it, and no man shall stop me 
in my progress. 

‘¢ Were the voice, with which I utter this, the last effort of an 
expiring nature ; were the accent which conveys it to you, the 
breath that was to waft me to that grave to which we all tend, 
and to which my footsteps rapidly accelerate, I would go on. I 
would make my exit by a loud demand of your rights, and I 
call upon the God of truth and liberty, who has so often favoured 
you, and who has of late looked down upon you with such a pecu- 
liar grace and glory of protection, to continue to you his inspir- 
ings, to crown you with the spirit of his completion, and to assist 
you against the errors of those that are honest, as well as against 
the machinations of all that are not so.” 


Our boundaries will not allow us any farther extracts: but 
the observations which we have offered are sufficiently sup- 


-ported, as we trust, by the citations already made to illustrate 


them. The health and sanity of our genuine diction cannot 
be foreign to us; and we have been solicitous to impress, on 
the minds of all who seek the praise of English eloquence, not 
only the fallacy of Mr. Phillips’s precepts, but the errors into 
which the brightest intellects of Ireland have glided by giv- 
ing an unlimited range to a vigorous and excursive imagi- 
nation. Even their beauties, when imitated by inferior a. 
become tasteless and absurd: the spirit has evaporated; and 
the redundancy of phrase and the confused mass of imagery 
alone remain. ‘These qualities cannot constitute rae re in 
which the thought must have room to breathe, instead of being 
overwhelmed by the weight of ornamental diction. Nor is 
it unseasonable to remind the most eminent speakers of the 
perils which they entail on our national tongue, by departing 
from its antient simplicity and its genuine vigor; because 
such great examples stand in the place of precepts, and one 
specimen of corrupt eloquence does more harm than is effected 
when absurdity is inculcated by lessons, and nonsense taught 
by 
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by lectures. ‘Vim intelligo esse in preceptis omnibus, non ut 
ea secuti oratores eloquentia laudem sint adepti ; sed que sud 
sponte homines eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam observisse, atque 
id egisse: sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio sed artificium 
ex eloquentiad natum.” 

Having already given our opinion as to the inutility of 
this publication, we have yet to make a serious complaint 
against its execution. The title-page holds out a promise of 
biographical notices: but they are jejune, and even incorrect. 
For instance, in replying to an objection that Mr. Burke ought 
not to |:e classed in the Irish school because England was the 
place of his residence during the greater portion of his life, 
and the great theatre of his fame during the vigor of his 
genius, the editor tells us that ‘ Burke was twenty-three 
years old before he left his native land, and regularly visited 
it once a year for forty years after.’ P.10. We have ascer- 
tained, however, from one of his most intimate associates, that 
sometimes several years elapsed without these occasional jour- 
nies to Ireland; and he himself says in a letter to Mr. Fox 
on the affairs of that country, dated in October, 1777, “ It 
is now within a few days of eleven years since I visited Ire- 
land, and then after an absence of two.”* Of some of the 
speeches of Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan, parts of which the 
editor has extracted, he seems to have consulted only the mere 
news-paper reports of the day: at least, it is not possible to 
account in any other way for the confused and undigested 
mass of words which is put into the mouth of the latter on 
the topic of filial picty, which we remember was a highly 
admired passage in one of his speeches on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, in Westminster-Hall. — * It fires emotion into 
vital principle — renders habituated instinct into a master- 
passion — sways the sweetest energies of man — hangs over 
cach vicissitude of all that must pass away — aids the melan- 
choly virtues in their last sad tasks to cheer the languors of 
decrepitude and age — explores the thought — elucidates the 
aching eye.” — A school-boy would have known that Mr. 
Sheridan was quoting two beautiful lines from Pope: 





‘¢ Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 
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Art. Il. A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain 
and Ireland; by Robert Fraser, Esq. 4to. pp. 502. 18s. 
Boards. Nicol and Son, &c. 


TH return of peace has repeatedly been the season for 
resuming iegislative measures in favour of our fisheries, 
as the means both of increasing the national supply of pro- 
visions and of affording employment to the great number of 
seamen who are discharged at the termination of a war. 
This was more particularly the case after the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle; when a grand association, with a capital of 
500,c00l., was formed, and attempts were made on a large 
scale to rival the Dutch in their mode of curing fish for export- 
ation: but the unexpected death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who was the patron of this society, and still more the short 
duration of peace, put a stop to these sanguine calculations. 
They were but partially renewed after the peace of 1763, our 
capital and activity finding sufficient employment in our 
colonial possessions: but, when the peace of 1783 left us 
apparently confined to our own resources, the patronage of 
government and the exertion of individuals were once more 
pointed to the treasures of the deep. Considerable progress 
had been made at Yarmouth, Leith, and several other ports, in 
extending our fisheries, when the war of 1793 again called 
away our seamen and absorbed our disposable capital. The 
peace of 1802 was too transient to afford time for such com- 
binations: but since 1815 they have been resumed with 
vigour, and under better auspices than at any period for a 
century past. 

Mr. I’raser’s publication being the latest, and in fact the only 
considerable tract that has appeared for some time on our 
fisheries, we shall devote to it several pages of our work, on 
account of the interest of the subject, and because the volume 
itself is put together in so confused a manner that an analysis, 
hewever brief, cannot fail to be useful. Amid the various 
topics crowded into it, we are enabled to distinguish two 
comprehensive heads; first, the ‘extension of the present 
British fisheries ;? and, secondly, the ‘formation of new fish- 
eries along the coast of Ireland, particularly on the Nymph 
Bank.’ ‘These divisions we shall adopt as the titles of our 
abstract and remarks. 

Historical Sketch of the Britisn Fisheries. — In treating of 
fisheries, every writer is naturally led to fix his attention on 
the Dutch; who, more than any other nation, have evinced 
the possibility of acquiring a splendid triumph over the 
difficulties of their natural position. It is said to have been 
Rey. Dec. 1819. Aa about 
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about the year 1400 that this people, who had already be- 
come active navigators, adopted an improved plan of salting 
herrings; and the fishery increased in progress of time so 
much as to afford not only a large supply of food at a small 
expence, but to enable them to send vast quantities to their 
neighbours. ‘The introduction of the Reformation into Hol- 
land lessened the home-consumption of fish, by relieving all 
Protestants from the absurd restrictions on diet on particular 
days: but their Trench and Belgic neighbours continued 
staunch Catholics, and the extension of the Dutch shipments 
to the south of Europe soon rendered the market so wide as 
to employ 1000 vessels. In 1618, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
asserts, that number was greatly increased, and it was to the 
magnitude of their fisheries that the Hollanders owed their 
great naval strength. A witness of higher authority, we 
mean the unfortunate De Witt, in his well-known work printed 
in 1669 on the Political Maxims of Holland, computes that 
of 2,400,000, the total population of the United Provinces, 
above a fifth were maintained by the fisheries. Dr. Worsley, 
secretary to the Board of Trade in the reign of Charles IL, 
stated that the annual value of the herrings caught by the 
Dutch was fully 3,000,000l. sterling; and that the number of 
busses: or small vessels employed in that fishery was at least 
1600. So dexterous, he adds, were their seamen, and so 
powerful their merchants in capital and connection, that it 
would, in his opinion, be in vain for the English to enter 
the list of competition with them, unless a plan were devised 
by our government which should give them some decided: 
advantage from the outset. ‘hese propositions, dictated in 
part by a political jealousy of the Dutch, led to the acts of 
1673 and 1674 for the eneouragement of our fisheries: but 
a different course was held after 1688, when the accession of 
William and the dread of the power of France formed a 
close connection between us and Holland, and forbade us 
to attempt any mercantile enterprize which was calculated to 
injure so useful an ally. 

Such was our policy for more than half a century; and it 
was not until after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, that 
government undertook to patronize our fisheries on an ex- 
tensive scale. An act, evidently formed on those of 1673 and 
1674, was then passed for incorporating a number of persons 
into an association, enabling them to raise a capital of 
5@0,000l., and granting a bounty of 4]. per ton on every 
vessel so employed : to which were added other advantages, 
that seemed to put the new association on the most favoured 
footing. ‘The design was to carry on the fishing in deep water, 
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in order to increase our nursery for seamen, and to supply the 
foreign market with fish. It was objected in parliament that 
a joint-stock-company could ill compete with the unwearied 
industry and rigid economy of the private merchants of Hol- 
land; and that it was wholly inexpedient to fit out our 
vessels from the port of London, where the price of labour 
was higher than in the rest of the kingdom: but government 
carried the bill through the House, and Dutchmen were 
brought over to instruct our countrymen in the mode of 
curing white herrings. Still, this great undertaking did not 
succeed; nor does there, says Mr. Fraser, appear to have 
been more than the insignificant number of eight vessels 
fitted out in any year. The war of 1756 put a stop to the 
whole, and our incredse of colonial acquisitions in the West 
Indies and America occupied the capital and enterprize of 
our merchants, both during the hostilities and after the 
peace of 1763. Next came the unfortunate contest with our 
colonies; which, productive as it was of a rupture with 
France and Spain, suspended our fisheries; and it was not 
till after 1783 that the attention of government and of in- 
dividuals was seriously recalled to this great national object. 
Bounties. — In considering the principal acts of parlia- 
ment passed during the last seventy years in aid of our fish- 
eries, we shall find that the bounty granted in 1750 was 
liable to various objections. It consisted, chiefly, of an allow- 
ance of 4l. per ton on every buss or fishing vessel fitted out 
in the terms of the act, however insignificant might be its 
success: the result led to a saying which has been recorded 
by Dr. Smith in his treatise on the Wealth of Nations, that 
the busses were often sent out to cateh not the fish but the 
bounty ; and in one year the quantity taken was so trifling 
that each barrel of herrings cost government 159l. ‘These 
absurd provisions were amended in 1787, when the bounty, 
as reckoned by the tonnage, was greatly reduced, but in- 
creased on the quantity caught, to the amount of 4s. the 
barrel. ‘This regulation led to much greater exertion in the 
fishing ; and, in the ten years which followed, the average 
number of busses or fishing-vessels employed was 300: their 
crews consisted of 3436 men: the average quantity of her- 
rings was §4,000 barrels; and the average bounty annually 
paid amounted to the sum of 20,600]. A bounty of 2s. 
per barrel was granted in 1795 to boats and vessels fitted out 
so as not to claim the tonnage bounty, and the result was a 
considerable increase in the quantity caught. In 1808 was 
passed a farther act, which in 1815 was declared perpetual, 
raising the bounty from 2s. to 4s. per barrel on all herrings 
Aa 2 cured 
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cured and gutted agreeably to the printed instructions. 
Under this act, our herring-fishery has recovered consider- 
ably from its depression: but it will be in vain to expect 
complete success to our fisheries, particularly those on our 
own coast, until the total repeal of the duty on salt. “ A 
fisherman, or cottager,” said Sir T. Bernard, ‘ has no 
means of providing a store-house fit for the approval of the 
excise officer ; nor can he dry-salt or barrel his fish with the 
precise quantity required: he should be left free to purchase 
at the nearest shop whatever salt is necessary, and to make 
such use of it as he thinks proper.” 

Salt. — We have already had occasion to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to the importance of the extended use of 
salt, in our notice (M. R. June, 1817,) of a valuable tract by 
the benevolent Baronet just quoted, ‘* on the Means of sup- 
porting the labouring Classes ;” and it is gratifying to think 
that, in a season when we at last breathe from the pressure of 
war, the efforts of parliament have been directed to this im- 
portant subject. Mr. Fraser has subjoined to his work the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons in May, 
817; from which it appears that the mines of rock-salt in 
Cheshire might produce annually 600,000 tons, but that 
the quantity actually extracted is only 240,000 tons. The 
capital vested in the works is about 700,c0o0l. ‘The persons 
employed, including women and children, are about 2400. 
Salt is exported duty-free ; the quantity sent abroad is about 
120,000 tons. Required for the fisheries, and which also is 
duty-free, 30,000 tons. Sent to Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
30,000 tons. 

The price of rock-salt is only 12s. per ton at the rocks : 
it is there mixed with the brine from the saline springs, and 
refined in large iron pans; after which it is called white salt, 
and is sold, the inferior at 23s. the best from 35s. to 4os. 
per ton. On salt for home-consumption there is the 
enormous duty of 15s. per bushel of 56 lbs., nearly twenty 
times the value of the article: —a duty, moreover, not difficult 
of collection, the mines and manufactures of salt being con- 
fined to particular districts, and smuggling being easily pre- 
vented. This circumstance happily facilitates the permission 
to use rock-salt in our fisheries, manufactories, and agri- 
culture, without any great risk of fraud on the revenue: 
und it is to this fortunate coincidence that we are to attribute 
the progress already made by the act of 27th June, 1817, by 
which sait, free of duty, may be used not only in curing 
fish but in making mineral alkali, Still this is but a partial 
attainment of the objects pointed out by Sir T. Bernard, 27 
! will, 
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will, we trust, be followed by a definitive abolition of the 
salt-duties: in which case, our fisheries, we are assured, 
would stand in no need of bounties. * 

Distinction between the Coast and Deep Sea Fishery.— 
The patronage of the legislature was formerly confined to 
busses, or vessels engaged i in the distant or deep-sea fishery, 
on the calculation that such a mode of fishing alone was con- 
ducive to the training of seamen. The vessels s0 employed 
were from 8o to 100 tons burden, and the cost of each, with 
its out-fit, was about roool. After having passed Shetland, 
they proceeded to the northward, sometimes even until they 
reached the ice; where they beiale the earliest herrings, and 
are said to have found them’ more full of flesh and fitter for 
curing. A bounty of 31. per ton on shipping so employed 
was eranted i in 1808, and is still continued: yet it has led to 
the equipment of very few vessels; the adventurers preferring 
to fish along the coast, and to take their chance of the bounty 
by the barrel. The coast-fishery is performed in boats or 
small vessels; and the apportionment of the bounty to the 
quantity caught, without limitation of the manner of doing 
it, is certainly most consonant to the true laws of productive 
industry. It appears, indeed, that the boat-fishery was con- 
siderable in former ages, when wholly unaided by bounty, 
and that it declined on the impolitic grant of 1750 to the 
larger vessels; as if the Jegislature were doomed never to 
interfere with the natural course of trade without in some 
way or other creating loss and disappointment. 

Ireland, and the Nymph Bank Fishery. — Mr. Fraser, 
although he is not a native of the sister-island, takes a warm 
part in all that regards her prosperity, and dedicates the 
concluding section of his work to topics connected with her 
improvement. He enumerates the situations fit for new 
harbours, the evils consequent on the exaction of the dut 
on salt, and the much greater benefit that would result from 





* The pernicious effect of the salt-duties is strikingly illus- 
trated by the following fact:—¥‘‘ In preparing salt from the brine, a 
considerable refuse is left, which is cleared out from the pans and 
thrown on the ground. Before 1805 this refuse was sold to the 
farmers at 25s. per ton, one half of the money going to the 
owner of the salt-work, and the other half as duty to govern- 
ment. The annual sale of this refuse in the neighbourhood of 
Nantwich (in Cheshire) was 120,000 bushels, and the adjacent 
country was much benetited by it: but, after the enormous ad- 
dition to the duty in 1805, it was judged unsafe to allow this refuse 
to go out of the hands of the excise officer, and the whole was 
regularly thrown into the river.” — Sir T. Bernard. 
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advancing the public money for fishing stations than for in- 
Jand navigation. So long ago as 1800, he was employed by 
government, in Ireland, in a situation that enabled him to 
acquire official information concerning the agriculture and 
fisheries of several maritime counties. In the course of these 
investigations, he found that a discovery of the first import- 
ance, viz. the practicability of establishing a great fishery on 
the Nymph bank, (a shoal of large extent, running parallel to 
the shores of the counties of Cork and Waterford, ) had been 
made nearly a century ago, and a proposal submitted in 
1736 for supplying London, Bristol, Liverpool, and other 
towns, with fish caught on this extensive deposit, and carried 
fresh to market in well-boats; that is, in vessels of which the 
lower part admits the ingress and egress of salt-water, to keep 
the fish alive. The war of 1739 prevented this interesting 
project from being carried into effect at the time; and, after 
the peace of 1748, the failure of the grand scheme for the 
extension of our fisheries cast a general discouragement on 
such propositions. ‘The consequence was that the value of 
this bank as a fishing ground remained unknown to govern- 
ment until 1801; when Mr. F. repeated with success the 
experiments of 1736; and, peace taking place with France, 
a limited sum of public money was granted for the prosecution 
of his plan. 

The Nymph bank fishery seemed now in a fair train, and 
Mr. F. proposed that it should take place by a fleet of well- 
boats ; dispatching from time to time one of the number to 
London with the quantity caught by the whole, and thus 
relieving each boat from the fish which she had on board. 
The next step was to form at Waterford a company or 
association of: partners and managers: but here, from party- 
animosity or other causes, a miserable want of concert 
occurred; and discredit would have been cast on the whole 
enterprize, had not Mr. I’. put himself on board one of these 
humble barks, discovered a spot tor collecting the proper 
bait for the fishery, and carried an ample supply of live fish 
to Billingsgate market. This successful experiment was a 
conclusive answer to discouraging predictions, and excited the 
attention of the Marine Society of London; an institution 
supported by the subscription of public spirited individuals 
for the purpose of placing friend! s boys under their pro- 
tection, and bringing them up to a sea-life. That Society 
took up the idea with spirit, and applied to parliament for 
leave to raise 50,0001. by subscription to carry on the fishery : 
their wish was seconded by a number of enlightened men ; 


and a future age will hardly credit that the inhabitants of 
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Harwich, Gravesend, and Feversham, who regarded the 
supply of London as their inheritance, succeeded in muster- 
ing a body of parliamentary opponents sufficient to throw out 
the bill. Government declining to interfere, the-war coming 
on, and the association at Waterford conducting their con- 
cerns in a ridiculous manner, the Nymph bank fishery was 
relinquished, and has not since been resumed: but it is destined, 
we hope, to attract the attention of those who now occupy 
themselves with the improvement of Ireland. 

We have thus laid before our readers the most interesting 
facts in Mr. F.’s publication. With regard to his qualities 
as a writer, we have to regret, as in the case of Mr. Wakefield, 
the laborious compiler of * a Statistical Account of Ireland,” 
(M. R. vol. Ixxi.) that a display of reading has been attempted 
when ‘nothing was so desirable as brevity and simplicity. 
Of what advantage can it be to those who consult a tract on 
our fisheries, to have (pp. 132, e¢ seq.) an historical essay ou the 
practice of numbering the people from the days of King David; 
or an abstract (p. 138.) of Mr. Malthus’s principles of popu- 
lation; or (p. 140.) of Mr. Barrow’s remarks on the state of 
China? All this has swelled the volume to a fatiguing length. 
Another and a great defect, as it regards both perspicuity and 
interest, is its want of arrangement; many subordinate details 
being incorporated in the text, instead of being consigned to the 
appendix, and the same matter, however tedious, being occa- 
sionally recapitulated in nearly the same words. A copious 
table of contents is prefixed, and a still more copious index is 
added: but even these useful auxiliaries do not remedy the 
inherent deficiencies of the text. — The documents given in 
the appendix relate to the fishery on the Nymph bank; 
the herring fishery on the coast of Ireland generally; the 
fishery on the west coast of Scotland; proceedings of the 
«‘ Society for extending our Fisheries” established in 1786; and 
report of the parliamentary committee on rock-salt in 1817. 





Art. III. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan. 
By David Irving, LL.D. The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 454. 
14s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


[Ts book is possessed of attractions both for the admirers 
of the classical historian of Scotland, and for readers who 

are interested in the biography of the Jiterati of the 16th 
century; Buchanan having passed a great part of his life on 
the Continent, and having been connected by correspondence 
or otherwise with almost every eminent man of letters in that 
Aa 4 age, 
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age. He left a short but valuable memoir of his life, writter 
in Latin with his accustomed elegance, from which it appears 
that he was born in the year 1506, in the county of Stirling, 
of an antient but far from affluent family. Scotland being 
at that time closely allied with France, he was sent to Paris 
to study; and, although his stay in that metropolis was not 
at first of great duration, his acquisition of the language, 
and his satisfaction with the manners of the inhabitants, 
(summa gentis humanitas) made him always look on France 
with predilection, and fly to it as a refuge in his subsequent 
vexations. After having finished his studies, he supported 
himself for several years by acting as tutor first to the young 
Earl of Cassilis, and next to the natural son of James V. 
of Scotland. This introduction at court, apparently so ad- 
vantageous, was in a great degree the cause of his future 
embarrassments ; the king having stimulated him to write a 
satirical poem against the Franciscan monks, which was too 
able and too poignant to be ever forgiven by the offended 
ecclesiastics. Buchanan was now denounced as a Lutheran 
or heretic, and obliged to seek refuge first in England and 
afterward in France, whither he repaired in 1539. 

Having passed several years as classical teacher at Bordeaux 
and Paris, Buchanan accepted an invitation to proceed with 
other distinguished scholars to the new university of Coimbra 
in Portugal, in the hope of enjoying an undisturbed command 
of time in the only corner of Europe that was cxempt from 
foreign or civil war. ‘These prospects, however, were not realized: 
his satires against the Catholic clergy having become known, 
and exposed him in that bigoted country to confinement in a 
monastery, where he began his admirable translation of the 
Psalms. Leaving Portugal in 1553, he returned to France 
soon after the repulse of the great army of the Emperor 
Charles V. before Metz by the Duke of Guise, and was 
required to write a poem on that memorable event. From 
France he passed into the north of Italy, where he remained 
till 1560; giving his time chiefly to theological studies, in 
order that he might form a clearer judgment of the great 
controversies which had divided the attention of Europe since 
the appearance of Luther. Scotland having now attained 
comparative tranquillity, and the reformed faith having 
triumphed over a formidabie opposition, Buchanan returned 
thither, published portions of his early writings, and was at 
last placed in easy circumstances, being appointed classical 
tutor or rather reader to Queen Mary, and named to two 
appointments which were in the gift of the crown. 
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He had now passed his fiftieth year, and is no longer to 
be considered in the light of a wanderer, being from this 
time stationary In Scotland, and enjoying the intimacy of the 
first persons of the country. He proceeded to publish his 
translation of the Psalms, and to make considerable ad- 
ditions to his satirical works against the monks and the ab- 
surdities of their doctrine: the titles of which productions 
were Fratres Fraterrimi, Elezia, Silva, Hendecasyllabi. His 
farther occupations were partly clerical (although a layman) 
and partly political. He accompanied the Regent of Scot- 
Jand and other persons of rank, who repaired to England in 
1568 at the invitation of Elizabeth, to confer with English 
delegates respecting the conduct and situation of Mary of 
Scotland ; and he took perhaps too decided a part agatust the 
prisoner by publishing a Defectio cr exposure of ‘her mis- 
conduct; which was not only submitted to the delegates but 
circulated assiduously throughout the kingdom. | These acts, 
and the not less grievous charges against Mary i in his historical 
work, form, in “the judgment of many, 2 great stain on the 
daimetens of Buchanan; indebted, as Wing: in some measure 
was, to the Queen, and connected with vee ro former years 
as superintendant of her studies: but, in the interval that 
had elapsed, Mary had, in his opinion, been guilty of the 
most improper conduct; and an impartial examination of 
Buchanan’s character and motives will lead us to ascribe his 
vehemence much less to political calculation, than to the effect 
of conviction ona mind that was always ardent and sometimes 
acrimonious ‘That such was the temper of this distinguished 
scholar is apparent both from the troubled nature of his life, 
and from the report of contemporary writers: ‘ rat austero 
supercilio et toto corporis habitu subagrestis: sed stylo et 
sermone perurbanus, quum see pissime, vel in seriis, multo cum 
sale yocaretur.” * He was subject,’ adds Dr. Irving, *‘ to the 
nice and irritable feelings which frequently attend exalted 
genius, evthusiastic in his attachment, and violent in his 
resentment, equally sincere in his love and in his hatred.’ 

In 1570, Buchanan was appointed keeper of the privy-seal 
of Scotland, and intrusted with the superintendance of the 
education of the young prince, afterward James I. of Eng- 
land. Literature, however, was still his favourite pursuit ; 
he took a part in improving the grammars forrthe use of the 
schools of Scotland, and in reforming the universities ; and he 
composed a well known treatise of political philosophy, pub- 
lished under the title of De jure Regni apud Scotos; « work 
of greater compass than its name implies, and embracing 
many ques maxims of government. Finally, he prepared 
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the gircatest of his literary labours,—his History of Scotland, 
in Latiu. 

‘ His sketch of the earlier reigns is brief and rapid; nor has 
he attempted to establish any chronological notation till he de- 
scends to the four hundred and fourth year of the Christian era. 
It must indeed be acknowledged that he has repeated the fabul- 
ous line of our ancient kings; but that continued till a much 
later period to be regarded as an article of national faith. The 
erudition and judgment of Lloyd and Stillingfleet, of Innes and 
Pinkerton, had not then been applied to the intricate investi- 
gation. Like most of the classical historians, Buchanan is too 
remiss in marking the chronology of the different facts which he 
records. His narrative, from the reign of the great King Robert 
(1300), becomes much more copious and interesting; but the 
history of his own times, which were pregnant with remarkable : 
events, occupies far the largest proportion of his twenty books, 
In some of the transactions which he relates, his own affections 
and passions were deeply concerned, and might not unreasonably 
be expected to impart some tincture to his style, ‘“‘ His bitterness 
in writing of the Queen,” says Archbishop Spotswood, “ and 
troubles of the time, all wise men have disliked. But otherwise 
no man did merit better of his nation for learning, nor thereby 
did bring to it more glory.”’ This is the remark of a candid and 
enlightened man, who enjoyed the particular favour of the Queen’s 
son and grandson: he has not, however, hazarded the slightest 
insinuation of Buchanan’s having asserted what he did not him- 
self believe.’ 


Buchanan was on his death-bed when the latter part of his 
history was passing through the press; and, on several of his 
friends expostulating with him (p. 304.) on the severity of the 
pemage against Queen Mary, he insisted on their remaining, 
and challenged the objectors to say whether he had not told the 
truth: there is consequently no foundation for the retractation 
so fondly believed by the admirers of that unfortunate princess. 
His death took place at the age of seventy-seven, in the 
year 1582, when Scotland had at last attained both tranquil- 
lity at home, and the prospect of a political union with her 
southern neighbour. His great misfortune was to live in a 
rude and unsettled age: had his lot been cast in better times, 
a man of his talents would have been spared the drudgery of 
teaching, and the hardship of such frequent changes of 
residence : — but, on the other hand, from his having led a life 
of celibacy, and from practising private more than public tui- 
tion, he possessed considerable command of time, and was 
enabled, amid all his vexations, to prepare those works which 
have proved to him monuments of permanent reputation. 

Dr. Irving’s composition has no pretensions to elegance, 
but is a copious repository of biographical materials, contain- 
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ing a number of Buchanan’s minor poetic effusions intro- 
duced into the text in the succession of their dates, with 
appropriate illustrations; also a variety of anecdotes relative 
to Scaliger, ‘Turnebus, Beza, Serranus, and other literati of 
the sixteenth century. Its chief fault is the quaintness of its 
phraseology, the author having no scruple to use such expres- 
sions as (p.316.) ‘ intoleration’ for intolerance; a ¢ varie- 
gated’ for a diversified ¢ life;’ and (p. 164.) an * opaque’ for 
a slow ‘understanding.’ The second edition contains several 
useful additions, but the want of a table of contents is ill sup- 
plied by an index which is merely a list of names. 

In the Appendix, are several of Buchanan’s smaller com- 
positions, written chiefly in the current language of the age; 
and here the vulgarity of the Scotish dialect forms so curious 
a contrast to the elegance of his Latin, that the reader is at 
first doubtful whether they can be the production of the same 
pen. The country-gentlemen, of the part of Scotland in which 
Buchanan was born, erected, several years ago, an elegant 
monument to his memory;—an obelisk of above one hundred 
feet in height. The present work contains his portrait, taken 
at an advanced age; also fac-similes of his hand-writing ; and, 
which is perhaps “unexampled in a biographical sketch, two 
delineations of a scull preserved in the Museum of Edinburgh, 
and generally supposed to be that of Buchanan. 
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Arr. IV. Mr. Bowdich’s Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee. 


[ Article concluded from p. 296. | 


IX the succeeding pages, our object will be to detail as 
much information as we can convey relative to the 
Ashantee monarchy, from the accounts supplied by the pre- 
sent author. The territory is indeed small, but it is im- 
portant from the number of its tributaries, from its military 
power, which is rendered by these means disproportionate to 
its extent, from its wealth and resources, and from the com- 
munications which it affords with the terre incognite of 
central Africa. We shall abstain on this occasion nearly, if 
not altogether, from observations of our own, on a subject on 
which their value must be small; and we apprize our readers 
that our materials, and frequently the words which clothe 
them, will be drawn from Mr. Bowdich only: our object is 
compression, and we think that it will best be effected by 
these means. 

Mr. B.’s 
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Mr. B.’s long disquisition on the subject of geography eni~ 
braces a very wide ficld, that of the interior of Africa, north 
by east from Ashantee to the Niger; the course of that river, 
and its branches; with nearly as extensive a range in other 
directions from the same point. We shall offer but little on 
this subject, as not closely connected with the purpose of the 
present article. His information was collected from the 
Moors at Ashantee; who, when communicative, appear to 
have studied accuracy, declining to answer many questions 
from ignorance, and constantly referring to each other on 
doubtful points. The narrations of these adults were subse- 
quently tried by the testimony of negro children; who, says 
the author, seem to observe nature more attentivelythan Euro- 
pean children of a similar age, their minds being unoccupied 
by any difficulties of education. ‘The mode adopted has been 
this. Mr. B. takes nine routes from Coomassic, according 
to the paths of the same number described to him, and 
places on each the nations, rivers, &c. in the order in which 
they occurred in narration. He averages each day’s journey, 
for distances were so detailed, at fifteen miles of real surface, 
or ten miles of horizontal surface, and thus affords a general 
view of distances, intermediate as well as general. Much 
care has been taken to ascertain that the parts described do not 
intersect each other: but with what degree of success it may 
possibly be left to a future generation to discover. ‘Thus we 
have a route from Coomassie to Jenné on the Niger, and, by 
calculating the intermediate distances between the kingdoms 
through which the path leads, have an aggregate of 945 
miles real distance, or 630 horizontal. 

The want of navigable communications, such as are effected 
by the intersection of seas, having been, beyond a doubt, the 
great obstacle to extensive discovery in Africa, the inland 
courses of rivers have been justly esteemed the primary object 
of research, and hence the peculiar importance which has 
been always attached to a knowlege of the true course of the 
Niger. Mr. B. states that this river is only known to the 
Moors by the name of Quolla, pronounced more like Quorra 
by the negroes : * 


‘ The Niger, after leaving the lake Dibbir, was invariably de- 
scribed as dividing in two large streams; the Quolla, the greater, 
pursuing its course south-eastward until it joined the Bahr Abiad, 








* * Horneman wrote, that the Niger in some parts of Houssa was 
called Gaora, which must sound very like Quorra.’ — It appears 
from another passage in this volume that the letter R is constantly 
used by the negroes where the Moors use the letter L in their 
pronunciation. 
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and the other branch running northward of east near Timbuctoo, 
and dividing again soon afterwards; the smaller stream runnin 

northwards by ” Yahoodee, a place of great trade *, and the 
larger turning directly eastward, and increasing considerably, 
running to the lake Caudi or Cadi under the name of Gambaroo. + 
The Moors call the branch running by Timbuctoo the Joliba, I 
presume figuratively, as a great water, for I was assured by a 


native of Jenné, who had frequently visited Timbuctoo, that this 
branch was called Zah-mer by the Negroes.’ 


The variety of testimony relative to the Gambaroo has 

made a very strong impression on Mr. B.; amounting, he 
says, almost to conviction. ¢t He thinks also that it identifies 
the Gir of Ptolemy, which would appear as large as the 
Niger by the words “ maximi sunt Gir, et Niger.” § Of the 
ultimate destination of these three branches that have been 
specified, Mr. B. proposes no theory of his own, but repre- 
sents, as wellin his text as in a small chart, the accounts of 
the Moors; whence it would result that the Niger, or Quolla, 
communicated with the Nile, and by another branch with 
the Congo also; that the Gambaroo falls into the lake, or in- - 
land sea, Cadi or Caudi, a volcanic water; and that the 
Joliba runs in a northerly direction: so that these rivers do 
not fall into the original Niger, but issue from it, to different 
parts of this vast continent. Is not this still more unlike the 
arrangements of the other rivers on our globe, than the re- 
union of ariver which has pursued two distinct courses for 
one hundred miles? the latter having been one of the theories 
respecting the Niger after it had left the lake Dibbie. 





—— 








‘* The Moors particularly mentigned buying their writing 
paper there. One told me that the Joliba ran to a river called 
Hotaiba after it passed Yahoodee, which river ran toward Toonis. 
Several talked of vessels coming to Yahoodee, navigated by white, 
men, but whence I could not learn, and Brahima had never visited 
it, thougt such reports were familiar to him.’ 

‘ + The rivers Arauca and Capanaparo in Cumana form bifur- 
cations similar tothose of the Niger. ‘The Arauca divides itself into 
two rivers, the northern one, the Arauquito, runs through the lake 
Cabullarito into the Orinoco, and the southern, retaining the name 
of Arauca, also flows to the Orinoco. The Capanaparo falls into 
the Orinoco in two streams, the northern retaining the original 
name, and the southern acquiring that of Mina. See Humboldt’s 
map of the castern part of the province of Verina.’ 

{ Mr. B. has discovered one solitary European record of this 
name. ‘ De Lisle, in a map of Africa for Louis XV., makes a 
branch from the Niger running near Timbuctoo; and what is 
even more to the point writes ‘“* Gambarroy, or Niger.”’?’ He ob- 
serves also that De Lisle preserves the names given by the Moors to 
nie (Mr.B.) more closely than any other geographer. ve 48 

‘ § The river ot Bornvo has been usually assumed to be this.’ 
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History. — Many difficulties occurred in the investigations’ 
on this head, which is more interesting as it regards the origin 
of nations, than as it gives the annals of the empire in question. 
To speak of the death of a former king is imagined to affect 
the life of the existing monarch: while the inability of the 
natives to compute time, and the comparatively recent intro- 
duction of the Moors into the state, threw additional ob- 
stacles in the author’s way. ‘Fhe present kingdom has 
apparently not been founded much more than a century; 
and that of Dwabin, which joins it, about as long. The two 
have been always allies in war. At present, Ashantee claims 
the superiority; and it is manifest that the reigning monarch 
contemplates the reduction of Dwabin from an independent 
to a tributary power. According to common tradition, the 
Ashantees emigrated from a country nearer to the water- 
side, and subjected the western Intas and two smaller powers. 


¢ The tradition, scanty in itself, is very cautiously adverted to, 
the government politically undermining every monument which 
perpetuates their intrusion, or records the distinct origins of their’ 
subjects: but, from the little I could collect, it appeared to have 
been an emigration of numerous enterprising or discontented 
families, to whom the parent state afterwards became subject. I 
am inclined to think, (the account of their coming from a country 
nearer the sea being too general for conjecture to revolt from, } 
that they emigrated from the eastward of south, where the terri- 
tory admitted to be Ashantee proper is remote, compared with 
its extent southward, or westward of south, and the former con- 
sequence of Doompassie, and the towns eastward of it, support 
this: yet, the very few natives who pretended to any opinion on 
the subject, had an impression, that their ancestors emigrated 
from the neighbourhood of a small river, Ainshue, behind Winne- 
bah: a croom called Coomadie is to be found there, but there is 
nothing else to countenance the report.’ 


The language of Ashantee and those of the neighbouring 
states towards the sea are merely dialects of the same root, and 
prove therefore a community of origin. The Moors were 
only occasional visitors until the reign of the existing mo- 
narch. 

Constitution and Laws.— There are three estates in the 
realm. The King, the aristocracy, now reduced to four 
persons *, anc the assembly of Captains or Caboceers. The 
constitution requires or admits an interference of the aristo- 
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* This aristocracy was formed originally of the associates of 
Sai Tootoo, founder of the monarchy. It was retrenched by 
Sai Cudjo, fourth king, who united three or four vacant stools, 
er successions, into one. 
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cracy in all foreign politics, extending even to a veto on the 
king’s decision: but they watch over rather than share the 
domestic administration, generally influencing it by their 
opinion, but never apparently controlling it by authority. 
They form, too, it seems, rather a cabinet-council to the 
sovereign, as he always retires to hear their opinions in pri- 
vate. The general assembly of caboceers appears to have 
least power, being summoned merely to give publicity to the 
decrees of the monarch. ‘This system forms an almost di- 
rect converse to that of our own constitution, although the 
estates of the realm bear a primd facie affinity. 

The law of succession is singular, the course being to the 
brother; the sister’s son; the son; the chief vassal, or slave 
of the stool. This custom is universally binding; and it is 
founded on the argument that, if the wives of the sons are 
guilty of infidelity, the blood of the family is lost in the off- 
spring, but, if the daughters deceive their spouses, it is pre- 
served: a singular mode of insuring legitimate descent. — 
Other means of preserving dignity to the blood royal are 
not less remarkable, for it seems that the sisters of a king may 
intrigue with any man, provided that he is eminently strong 
and personable. The king is heir to the gold of every sub- 
ject: but this law is sometimes partially evaded in the same 
way as are our imposts on legacies. Of the laws, Mr. B. 
has been enabled to record but a few; and we see nothing 
very peculiar in them to detain us. 

Superstitions. — The word felish, so constantly applied in 
all narratives relating to western Africa, has a very wide 
signification. It represents, first, subordinate deities, ima- 
ginary spirits or deities of woods, rivers, and mountains: 
these are worshipped as tutelary powers, their fame increas- 
ing as their predictions, equivocal like those of heathen an- 
tiquity, happen to be realized. There are two classes of 
fetishmen : the first record the oracies, and dwell, as priests, 
with the fetish; the inferior class are little else than pett 
conjurors, and fortune-tellers. ‘The offerings to these fetishes 
are as extravagant on some occasions as they are barbarous ; 
and the human sacrifices of slaves at superstitious ceremonies, 
especially funerals, which are so frequently reported in this 
volume, are dreadful in the extreme. Secondly, there are other 
fetishes, which appear to be idols of various forms and 
substances. In some states, different animals are worshipped 
as such; and the same name is also applied generally to all 
charms worn about the person, and sometimes, we imagine, 
to the sacrifice itself. ‘The people have their lucky and un- 
lucky days, abstinences from particular food at particular 
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seasons, modes of adjudication by superstitious ceremonies, 
&c. like all other barbarous and indeed semi-barbarous na- 
tions. We have no account of any religion, unless that 
which is offered to subordinate deities is to be deemed such ; 
and Mr. B. could not trace among the Negroes any trail 
tion of the Deluge, which there has been so much reason to 
regard as absolutely universal. 

Customs. — Of these the most remarkable is that which is 
annually celebrated when the yam arrives at maturity, which 
vegetable is planted in December, and not eaten until the 
beginning of September, after the performance of the cere- 
mony in question. ‘The general scene exhibited possesses a 


rather close resemblance to that which we extracted in our 


former article, as represented on the arrival of the embassy 
at Coomassie. All the caboceers and the majority of tri- 
butaries are summoned to attend, extreme licentiousness 


openly prevails during the festival, and barbarity is glutted 


with human blood. Each principal caboceer sacrifices a 


‘slave at his entry, at each quarter of the town. All the heads 


of the kings and caboceers, whose kingdoms had been con- 
quered from the establishment of the monarchy, and those 


wf chiefs who had been executed for revolts, were displayed 


by two parties of executioners, each more than one hundred 
men, whose grimaces and gestures were frightful. About 
one, hundred persons, mostly culprits reserved, are usually 
sacrificed at the same ceremony. ‘The whole scene, whether 
we refer to the tortures of the murdered or the brutal licen- 
tiousness and drunkenness of the living, is shocking and re- 
volting to the highest degree; for which all the splendor of 
gold and agery beads, of fustiees and umbrellas, the noise of 


musketry, and the din of music, can afford but little con- 


solation. It appears that all the royal ornaments of gold are 
melted down at every yam custom, and fashioned into new 
patterns; a mode very imposing in its effect on those who only 
pay an annual visit. About ten days after this cer emony, 
the whole of the royal houschold ate oy new vam for the 
first time.in the market-place, the sovereign attending. 

The only other national custom to which we shall advert 
is that of the funereal honours of the dead. With all their 
magnificence, and comparative advancement in many me- 
chanical arts, this people are undoubtedly far more bar- 
barous and savage in their usages than the poorer and more 
ignorant negroes of Congo and its neighbouring states. — 
The decease of a person is announced by a discharge of 
musketry in proportion to his rank or wealth. The poor 
slaves rush from the house to the country, in the hopes that 
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the hindmost men may be seized for the human sacrifice, each 
with an  occupet extremum” probably in his mouth or in his 
wish. One or two are immediately sacrificed at the door of 
the house. The body, in the mean time, is dressed in silk 
and gold, with the richest cloths beside it. ‘The members of 
the mission were witnesses to a custom or ceremony of this 
nature, performed for the mother of Quatchie Quofie, a 
person of consequence. ‘Though it was esteemed very econo- 
mical, the waste of treasure seems to have been great: but 
that was of no consequence when the waste of human life was 
at least as unsparing. Three young girls were sacrificed im- 
mediately on the death of the old lady, to bear her company. 
Contributions of gold, rum, powder, and cloth, were then 
sent by friends and adherents; the king, as heir-general, ex- 
ceeding the quota of all but the nearest relative. 


‘ We walked to Assafoo about twelve o’clock; the vultures were 
hovering round two headless trunks, scarcely cold. Several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing 
by in movements resembling skaiting, lauding and bewailing the 
deceased in the most dismal, yet not discordant strains ; audible, 
from the vast number, at a considerable distance. Other troops 
carried the rich cloths and silks of the deceased on their heads, in 
shining brass pans, twisted and stuffed into crosses, cones, 
globes, and a fanciful variety of shapes only to be imagined, and 
imposing at a small distance the appearance of rude deities. The 
faces, arms, and breasts of these women were profusely daubed 
with red earth, in horrid emulation of those who had succeeded 
in besmearing themselves with the blood of the victims. The 
crowd was overbearing ; horns, drums, and muskets, yells, groans, 
and screeches invaded our hearing with as many horrors as were 
crowded on our sight. Now and then a victim was hurried by, ge- 
nerally dragged or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, and 
the exulting countenances of those who surrounded him, likening 
them to as many fiends. I observed apathy, more frequently than 
despair or emotion, in the looks of the victims. ‘The chiefs and 
captains were arriving in all directions, announced by the firing of 
muskets, and the peculiar flourishes of their horns, many of which 
were by this time familiar to us; they were then habited plainly as 
warriors, and were soon lost to our sight in the crowd. As old 
Odumata passed in his hammock, he bade us observe him well 
when he passed again: this prepared us in a small degree. Pre- 
sently the King’s arrival in the market-place was announced, the 
crowd rolled towards it impetuously, but the soldiery hacked on 
all sides indiscriminately, and formed a passage for the proces- 
sion. Quatchie Quofie hurried by, plunging from side to side like 
a Bacchanal, drunk with the adulation of his bellowing sup- 
porters; his attitudes were responsive to the horror and barbarism 
of the exultations which inspired them. The victims, with large 
knives driven through their cheeks, eyed him with indifference ; 
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he them with a savage joy, bordering on phrenzy: insults were 
aggravated on the one, flattery lavished on the other. Our dis- 
gust was beguiled for an instant by surprise. The chiefs who 
had just before passed us in their swarthy cloths, and the dark 
gloomy habits of war, now followed Quatchie Quofie, glistening in 
all the splendor of their fetish dresses; the sprightly variety of 
their movements ill accorded with the ceremony. Old Odumata’s 
vest was covered with fetish, cased invariably in gold or silver. A 
variety of extraordinary ornament and novel insignia, courted and 
reflected the sun in every direction. It was like a splendid panto- 
mime after a Gothic tragedy.’ 


On the death of the King, all these ceremonies, which 
have been performed for any of his subjects durimg his reign, 
must be repeated ; and the human sacrifices on such an occasion 
much exceed credibility. His majesty may possibly be more 
anxious for female companions in his death, on account of 
the number of such attendants that he possessed when living. 
The laws limit him to 3333 wives, but of these seldom more 
than six reside with him at one time. 

Architecture, Arts, and Manufactures. — An exact idea of 
Ashantee architecture is afforded by the plates in this volume, 
of ‘which we despair to give an accurate idea in writing: but 
we may state generally that it is not deficient either in elegance 
or in convenience with reference to the climate. The walls, 
which are of mud, are built much on the principle of what 
is called Pisa work in this country, and which has been in- 
troduced, of late years, occasionally in the west of England; 
the mode adopted being that of ramming in the clay between 
two frames of wattled work, placed at a distance equal to the 
proposed thickness of the wall. ‘These frames were net, how- 
ever, subsequently removed, as with us, but plastered over 
externally, like the stud and mud walls of the north of Eng- 
land, so as to present an even surface. ‘The roofs were always 
sloped with gables at the ends, and were thatched with palm- 
leaves; which mode of roofing, in the drawings, hasa slovenly 
and uneven appearance. ‘The houses of persons of any conse- 
quence have open fronts, with square columns supporting the 
roofs, formed of thick poles afterward squared with mud- 
plaistering. The ornamental part is thus described: 


‘ The walls still soft, they formed moulds or frame works of the 
patterns in delicate slips of cane, connected by grass. The two 
first slips (one end of each being inserted in the soft wall) pro- 
jected the relief, commonly mezzo : the interstices were then filled 
up with the plaster, and assumed the appearance depicted. ‘The 
poles or pillars were sometimes encircled by twists of cane, inter- 
secting each other, which, being filled up with thin plaster, re- 
sembled the lozenge and cable ornaments of the Anglo-Norman 
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erder; the quatre-foil was very common, and by no means rude, 
from the symmetrical bend of the cane which formed it. I sawa 
few pillars, (after they hid been squared with the plaster) with 
numerous slips of cane pressed perpendicularly on to the wet sur- 
face, which being covered again with a very thin coat of plaster, 
closely resembled fluting. When they formed a large arch, they 
inserted one end of a thick piece of cane in the wet clay of the 
floor or base, and bending the other over, inserted it in the same 
manner ; the entablature was filled up with wattle-work plastered 
over. Arcades and piazzas were common.’ 


The appearance of these architectural patterns is very 
pleasing, and they have a considerable variety in them. ‘The 
interior of the ceilings is framed of bamboo-work, paint d 
black, and polished; the floors are formed of clay and stone, 
and daily washed or painted with an infusion made of an earth 
resembling red ochre. Every house had its cloace,—a conve- 
nience remarkable among negroes; and, indeed, cleanliness 
seems to have been very conspicuous in all the domestic ar- 
rangements. ‘The present monarch, who has a taste for archi- 
tecture, projects a palace which, if ever completed, may possibly 
excite the envy of more polished sovereigns. ‘The roof is to 
be flat, isrined of brass pans beaten into flat surfaces, and laid 
over an ivory frame-work, which will appear within. The 
windows and doors are to be cased in gold, and the door- 
posts and pillars to be formed of ivory. Who knows, after 
this, but that Ashantee architecture may one day supersede 
the pseudo-Chinese of some of our oriental virtuost here? 

With regard to other arts, tlie loom is nearly the same as 
our own; — the people excel in pottery, and in modelling, as 
well as executing goldsmiths’ work, though in the latter they 
are outvied by their neighbours of Dwabin;— they tan 
leather, and dye it; —they have also a pine-apple thread, 
strong, and made from the fineness of a hair to the thickness 
of whip-cord. 

Climate, Population, Revenue, City, Market, &c.— The 
Mission had, unfortunately, no barometer: but an account of 
the thermometer was kept from May till February.* The 
observations were made at different hours, both A.M. and 
P.M., on different days; so that it is difficult to give an aver- 
age temperature for either. From June 14th to the end of 
the month, the average heat, A.M., was 76°; the earliest 
hour of observation, with one exception, being eight A. M., and 





* See the Appendix to the volume. The register was kept by 
Mr. Tedlie, and, subsequently to the departure of the Mission, 
by the resident, Mr. Hutchison. 
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the latest eleven A.M. From June 18th to June 27th, the 
average was somewhat more than 78°. The observations at 
noon are rare. The hottest day appears to have been April 
the 30th, when at two P.M. the quicksilver stood at 882°. 
In January, the glass was sometimes as low as 60°. The 
other phenomena of climate are summed up thus, perhaps 
more briefly than we could wish : 


‘ During the first two months, May and June, it rained about 
one-third of the time; throughout July and August it rained 
nearly half, and abrupt tornadoes were frequent in the evening, 
just after sun-set, ushered in by a strong wind from the south-west. 
The heaviest rains were from the latter end of September to the 
beginning of November ; they fell even in more impetuous, torrents 
than are witnessed on the coast. The influence of the harmattan 
was described as very powerful. Generally speaking, from the 
elevation of Ashantee, (unfortunately we had no barometer, ) it 
was much cooler in Coomassie than at Cape Coast; indeed, from 
four to six in the morning, there was a severity ee cold unknown 
on the coast.’ age @ 





Ashantee Proper does not contain more than 14,000 
square miles. The population is calculated on no very secure 
data: but, after five months’ residence, Mr. B. was supported 
in the impression that it must be about 1,000,000 souls, com- 
posed of 362,000 males and 638,000 females, nearly on the 
assumption of two females to one male. Of the former, he 
conceives that 204,000, or one-fifth of the whole population, 
are capable of bearing arms; and, as the nation is altogether 
military, its available force can only be judged with strict 
reference to that fact. The author has found it impracticable 
to calculate the possible contingents which may be raised 
from tributary powers, but the first summons for such a force 
has generally been answered by a muster of about 60,000 
men. The countenances of the males were frequently aqui- 
line: but in many instances Mr. B. saw Grecian features in 
the females, with brilliant eyes, set rather obliquely in the 
head. — We have no calculation of revenue that makes suffi- 
cient approaches to exactness to demand our attention. 

The city of Coomassie itself is built on a large rocky hill 
of iron-stone, but insulated by a stream and a marsh. The 
form is an oblong of nearly four miles in circumference, ex- 
clusive of wee: Oy four of the principal streets are half a 


mile long each, and from fifty to a hundred yards wide; 
they were all named, though not indeed with much euphony 
to an European ear. Mr. B. reckoned twenty-seven streets 
in all; and in several of them were trees, and publie seats. 


These Swxos are generally circular elevations of two steps, 
like 
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like the base of an old market cross. The population of 
the town remains very uncertain, but the Ashantees spoke 
of it as amounting to 100,000. Mr. B. did not estimate 
the average population, absolutely resident, at 15,000, 
because the dependants of the large families are mostl 
employed at their crooms, or farms, within a few miles of 
the capital, although they swell the mass on public occa- 
sions: some of the children are usually employed in a similar 
way. 

OF the provisions, the price of beef was beyond preportion 
dearer than other meat; the cattle were as large as those in 
England; the sheep were hairy, unlike those in Dagwumba, 
which are woolly; the horses were like half-bred galloways 
or poneys, not shod, and the common colours were dun and 
mouse. ‘The sugar-cane grew abundantly, but no cocoa-trees 
were seen, nor did the fruit appear in the market. 

Trade. — We have little occasion at present to enter into 
an enumeration of those articles of consumption, which 
would form the staple commodities of commerce with Ashan- 
tee; for not only is the disposition of the people averse to 
any great increase of trade, the nation being military, but 
there are numerous other obstacles to its extension which must 
be surmounted before such statements can be of much utility. 
The position of this country is such, that it might doubtless 
greatly augment its own opulence by becoming an entrepét 
of European commerce to the more inland states of Africa: 
but the rise of merchants would be the ultimate downfall of 
captains and caboceers, since the wealth of the latter, and 
their relative importance in the state, would decrease as that 
of the former advanced. They prefer, too, a trade by barter, 
which does not suit the European merchant ; and, as they are 
desirous of hoarding gold, they are therefore less inclined to 
deal with Europeans, to whom they pay that article, and 
ivory, in return for merchandise. Rum and iron are their 
chief purchases from us at present, but the natives seldom 
buy more than to supply their own wants, and leave a small 
surplus for barter with neighbouring states for silks and cloths. 
Mr. B. attempted to induce them to cultivate cotton, as a 
commodity which would be accepted by us in barter, and pos- 
sibly insure us the means of introducing some manufactured 
articles in return: but they had no idea of relative quality and 
quantity, and would not part with it, if reared, at twenty times 
its value. The less liberal commercial policy of the Dutch and 
Danes, who have settlements on the coast, — the slave-trade, 
carried on under the Spanish flag to a great extent, — and the 
renunciation of that traffic by the British, — have also raised 
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jealousies and difficulties not easily combated. At present, 
Mr, B. conceives that these other Europeans on the coast 
indulge those habits of the natives which it would be our first 
object to correct, and thus bar our progress by causing sus- 
picions of our intentions. It seems that, until those obstacles 
are overcome which throw odium on our nation, while they 
increase the temptations for commerce with others, the chances 
of an improved trade are not to be sanguinely calculated. 

The volume before us has undoubtedly given us a higher 
idea of the civilization of the kingdoms of western Africa, 
and those to the interior along the Niger, and even beyond 
Timbuctoo, (a prodigious extent of continent,) than we had 
previously entertained: but by civilization we mean only to 
express a greater advance in the arts requisite for domestic 
comfort, and a more extensive demand for articles of luxury. 
Fame may indeed have said as much before of detached states, 
but we have not met with so much detail, supported on such 
satisfactory testimony. Commercial speculation, therefore, 
as well as those benevolent views which so strongly charac- 
terize the British at the present day, in attempting to stem 
the tide of huinan misery where it flows in so fierce a current, 
both strongly enforce the policy of attempting farther inter- 
course with Ashantee. The states in its vicinity are so greatly 
under the influence of this power, which appears to be push- 
ing forwards to farther importance, that such measures pur- 
sucd with them must apparently fail, unless countenanced by 
this leading nation. ‘The promises of immediate success are 
undoubtedly not flattering to the enterprize, but temperate 
perseverance might possibly accomplish much. Mr. Bow- 
dich’s views on this subject will be best illustrated by the 
following passage : 

‘ It has been suggested to the King, and urged with all the 
address of General Daendels, to open a path to the interior 
thrqugh his kingdom, and to receive a duty, or tax, on all the 
merchandize transported, which would afford him a certain and 
considerable addition to his revenue ; but even this appeal to the 
avarice of the Ashantee government has had no influence. It 
would be dangerous as well as impolitic to offend the King of 
Ashantee at any time, with the present garrisons of the forts, mad- 
ness ; and though his influence through that of Dagwumba, which 
is at his command, would extend to the Niger, yet, I think our 
anxiety to explore so far should be suppressed for two or three 
years, until he is satished that commerce and not ambition is the 
impulse. But in the interim, it would be desirable gradually to 
approach Inta and Dagwumba, by establishing a settlement up 
the Volta, which has been shewn to run close to Sallagha, the 
grand emporium of Inta, and is navigable within four days of i 
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sad possibly might be made so even nearer. The Danes would 
no doubt relinquish their claim to the navigation of the Volta, for 
it is a doubtful one. Dalzel writes, ‘‘ the Danes claim the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Volta, which is disputed by the English, 
who have a settlement near it, called Loy.’? The great prices 
the Ashantees get for rum, iron, &c. from the people of Inta and 
Dagwumba, and the avidity with which they purchase their small 
supplies, ‘leave ne doubt of the eagerness with which they would 
resort to our market ; and the silks they obtain from Fezzan being 
dearer than our own, I should think we could induce a preference. 
Our Manchester cloth and cotton manufactures would be novel 
and useful to them, as those I saw wore vests and tunics. But 
here I must observe, that whenever our commerce with the inte- 
rior may be established, the returns of it, in my opinion, will fall 
short of the general idea and expectation.’ 


‘Of the remaining topics, Language, Music, Diseases, and 
the Materia Medica, we must refrain from exhibiting any 
view, having already transgressed our allotted space. 

Mr. Hutchison’s diary, subsequently to the departure of 
the Mission, which succeeds the above statistical account of 
Ashantee, adds to our notions of the miscellaneous habits of 
fhe people. We may indulge a hope that the constancy with 
which he always absented himself from human sacrifices, 
though present with the King at other ceremonials of the 
same festivals where they occurred, may produce some effect. 
it is curious that a Mohammedan was at Coomassie at the 
same time, named Shereef Abraham, from Boussa, (where 
Park was drowned,) who also retired from such abominations. 
Much concurrent testimony stated that two white men were 
at Jenné, and two also at ‘Timbuctoo; and, if this be true, it 
seems probable that they formed a part of Mr. Park’s com- 
pany who were separated from him. Mr. Hutchison had the 
means of forwarding a communication to them, which was 
likely to reach them, because it was intrusted to a Moor going 
to Jenné, by those whose favour he would wish to conciliate. 
Should these men ever again reach an European settlement, 
a residence of so many years must have enabled them to solve 
many important doubts. 

In addition to the foregoing contents of the volume, 
Mr. Bowdich has presented us with an account of the river 
Gaboon, and a part of the adjoining country, where he was 
delayed several weeks; the vessel in which he returned to 
England being chartered to trade there. Some suggestions 
for future missions into the interior, and an appendix con- 
taining matter illustrative of various parts of the volume, 
especially a description of the Ashantee war, from Meredith's 
Account of the Gold 7, ~_ a work which has afforded 
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us considerable instruction and amusement. In the attempt 
to convey some portion of each to our readers, we have fol- 
lowed the author with a closer step than our usual custom 
induces, and with a confidence in him as a guide which we 
do not very frequently entertain. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Bowdich, to whom we really 
conceive that both his employers and his country are much 
indebted, has been constrained to lay before the public a 
complaint of the ill requital which his services have experi- 








ArT. V. A Critical Examination of the First Principles of Geology, 
in a Series of Essays. By G. B. Greenough, President of the 
Geological Society, F.R.S. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 336. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 


G Porocr may date its commencement as a science from the 

middle of the last century. Previously to that period, 
the speculations of philosophers on the formation of the 
earth had little connection with or reference to existing 
phznomena, and were in every respect as useless and fanci- 
ful as the cosmogonies of the Persians or the Hindoos. 
Lehman, the German, appears to have been the first to 
remark that the different rocks, which compose the crust of 
the globe, admit of a division into two classes: of which the 
first, or lowermost, are destitute of any imbedded remains of 
organic life; and the second, which are incumbent on the 
former, frequently contain the relics of animals or vegetables. 
To the first he gave the name of primary, on the supposition 
that they were created previously to the existence of animal 
or vegetable life on our planet: while to the latter he assigned 
the name of secondary, supposing that they were for the 
most part fermed from the debris or ruins of the others. 
This division, which with certain limitations may still be 
admitted as correct, may be said to constitute the basis of 
geology as a science. 

Since the time of Lehman, the surface of the globe has 
been examined with more or less accuracy in various 
countries; and an approximation to a certain order of suc- 
cession has been traced in the rocks which cover the primary, 
though this order is subject to various irregularities and 
anomalies, the causes of which remain to be satisfactorily 
explained. Among the most interesting facts which these 
investigations have brought to view, may be stated the 
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numerous genera and species of unknown animals which have 
been buried for countless ages in the different strata, and 
which bear a more or less remote resemblance to the present 
tenants of our planet, but still are distinct from any existing 
genera or species. The remains of different species of these 
unknown marine animals, in the various beds that form some 
of the most elevated parts of the globe, prove beyond doubt 
that our present continents were buried for ages under the 
waters of a primzeval ocean, and serve to indicate the great 
changes which the surface of our planet has undergone since 
the period at which those mountains were originally formed. 
In referring to the discoveries of more immediate practical im- 
portance, we may remark that coal and various useful minerals 
are associated with certain rocks, above or below which they 
never occur in any considerable quantity; and that various 
metallic minerals have also their peculiar repositories, out of 
which any search for them would be useless. 

We cannot be surprised that numerous discoveries so new 
and interesting should have given rise to much premature 
generalization of facts, and to various theories of the earth. 
Among these the geology, or as it was called by its followers 
the geognosie, of Werner, was pre-eminently distinguished 
by the loftiness of its pretensions. It was declared to be a 
true system of the earth that unfolded the secret causes 
which its surface had been successively formed; and, in speak- 
ing of Werner, we were told that “ this great geognost, after 
many years of the most laborious investigations, conducted 
with an accuracy and an acuteness of which we have few 
examples, discovered the manner in which the crust of the 
earth is constructed. Having made this great discovery, he, 
after deep reflection, and in conformity with the strictest rules 
of deduction, drew most interesting conclusions as to the 
manner in which the solid mass of the earth may have been 
formed. It is a splendid specimen of investigation, the most 
perfect in its kind ever presented to the world.” (Jameson’s 
Mineralogy, vol. i. edition 1804.) Since the period at which 
this eulogy was written, it has been ascertained that the 
system of Werner is nothing more than an attempt to repre- 
sent the surface of the globe as in perfect accordance with the 
arrangement and succession of rocks which occur in the 
vicinity of Saxony, where Werner resided; and it has also 
been discovered that he was but an inaccurate observer of 
the actual arrangement and succession of the rocks around 
him: or that, misled by an attachment to known theory, he 
could not or would not notice those appearances which were 
in opposition to his system. With all its errors, the system 
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of Werner had its merit as an approximation to truth, and it 
was farther useful as it gave a stimulus to inquiry: numerous 
observations being made in different countries by its advocates 
or its opponents, in order to ascertain its accordance with 
present appearances, by which our knowlege of the geology 
of the several districts has been greatly extended. 

The remark which we have here made on the utility of 
Werner’s system may be extended to those of Hutton, De 
Luc, Whitehurst, and others. It is now, however, generally 
felt and acknowleged that facts are the desiderata yet required 
in the science of geology, and that the principles at present 
fully established are but few in number, though highly in- 
teresting and important. By such principles, we mean the 
inductions from facts which are admitted by all geologists. 


‘Among these inductions may be enumerated, 1st, that all 


the present continents have at successive epochs been covered 
by water; 2dly, that the strata which contain the remains of 
animals or vegetables were deposited in succession over each 
other ; 3dly, that every stratum containing organic remains was 
once the uppermost solid covering of the globe; 4thly, that 
many of the different species of animals, buried in separate 
strata, lived and died in the situations in which their remains 
are now found; sthly, that the surface of our present con- 
tinents has’ undergone successive revolutions, by which the 
bed of the ocean has been changed; 6thly, at the period of 
these revolutions, the world was inhabited by genera and 
species of animals that no longer exist on our planet. ‘These, 
we believe, may be considered as legitimate deductions from 
acknowleged facts, received by all geologists; and we are 
now accustomed to regard them as well known truths, which 
cease to excite surprise, though they would have been viewed 
with the utmost astonishment by philosophers at the beginning 
of the last century. 

As the present volume professes to contain a Critical 
Examination of the first Principles of Geology, we think 
that the author ought at the commencement to have con- 
cisely enumerated what he regarded as first principles; and 
he might have classed them under four divisions, as certain, 
probable, dubious, or false. Instead of doing this, Mr. 
Greenough has presented us with eight essays, in which he 
has brought forwards the conflicting opinions of different 
geologists, and enumerated facts that are at variance with 
each of these opinions; which having done, he frequently 
leaves the reader without any decision on the question at 
issue. We apprehend, therefore, that those persons, who 
may take up the volume with a view to learn the first prin- 
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ciples of geology, will feel more disposed to relinquish than 
fo pursue a science, in which all appears involved in doubt 
and uncertainty. The design of the work, however, is not 
so much to ¢each the first principles of geology, as to shew 
the necessity of a more attentive examination of nature, and 
to place the evidence of facts above the authority of names 
however distinguished. In pursuing this laudable object, 
Mr. Greenough adduces numerous interesting geological facts, 
for the knowlege of many of which we are indebted to his 
own researches in Great Britain and on the Continent; and 
these we consider as constituting the principal value of the 
publication. The following are the subjects of the Essays. 
i. On Stratification. 2. On the Figure of the Earth. 3. On 
the Inequalities which existed on the Surface of the Earth, 
previously to Diluvian Action, and on the Causes of these 
Inequalities. 4. On Formations. 5. On the Order of Suc- 
cession in Rocks. 6. On the Properties of Rocks as con- 
nected with their respective Ages. 7. On the History of 
Strata as deduced from their Fossil Contents. 8. On Mineral 
Veins. 

Essay I., on Stratification, occupies ninety pages, which are 
principally filled with the opposite opinions of geologists 
respecting the stratification of granite, and with an enumer- 
ation of various anomalies and irregularitics in stratified 
rocks. 


‘ Stratum (Mr. G. observes) is a word so familiar to our ears, 
that it requires some’ degree of manliness te acknowledge our- 
seives ignorant of its meaning: the sense in which it is used is 
however very far from being precise. [asy as it may seem to de- 
termine whether a given mass be or be not stratified, there is per- 
haps in the whole range of geological investigation no subject 
more pregnant with controversy.’ (P. 1.) —‘ Stratum is a literal 
translation of the word bed, and most writers use one or other of 
these expressions indifferently. Professor Jameson, not con- 
sidering how injudicious it is to employ synonyms for the pur- 
pose of expressing contrast, has introduced a distinction between 
them. Similar contiguous masses are by him denominated strata, 
dissimilar ones beds. Mr. Martin has protested against this inno- 
vation, and few authors without the Wernerian pale appear dis- 
posed to adopt it. ‘Those who feel the value of such a distinction 
would do well therefore to select some happier phrase to express 


it.’ (P.9.) 


It may seem at first view extraordinary that several persons 
disagree in their opinions of the stratification of the same 
socks: but we give the following instances of this discrep- 
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ancy, among numerous others of the same kind quoted by 
the present author: 


‘ By way of illustration, I ask, whether granite is stratified ? 

‘ «¢ It is stratified, certainly,” says Gruber, ‘in the Riesenge- 
birge ; but do not pin your faith on authority: take the evidence 
of your senses ; consult your eyes; look at the rocks on the banks 
of the Elbe, the Schneegrube, the Alpengrube, the Schneekoppe; 
stratification is so evident at all these places that no man in his 
senses can doubt it.” 

‘ «It is no less evident,” says Charpentier, “ at the drey 
Steinen: and again at Morgenstern,” says Professor Schubert, 
“at St. Gunther, at the Rathhausberg in the forest of Bohemia, 
at Toplitz, at Carlsbad.” 

‘ « T can vouch for its stratification at Carlsbad,” says De Luc, 
and if you want other localities, you may add, on my authority, 
Grosse Rad, Friesenstein, and the valleys of the Zackel and the 
Queis.” | 

‘ But why so particular ? 

‘ « Tt is stratified”? says Dr. Mitchell, ‘“‘ along the chain of 
the Riesengebirge for fifty miles together.” ‘“ For one hundred 
and fifty,” says Professor Jameson. 

‘Yet M. von Buch followed this chain for nearly a hundred 
miles without being able to discern, in any part of it, the slightest 
trace of stratification. 

¢ Let us go from the Riesen to the Erzgebirge. 

¢ « You will surely admit,” says Professor Schubert, ‘ the 
granite at Johan-Georgenstadt and Schwarzenberg to be strati- 
fied.” M. von Buch will not admit it. 

‘ But the Fichtelgebirge. 

‘ The stratification of granite at the Ochsenkopf is recorded b 
M. de Luc. Mr. Buckland, Mr. Wm. Conybeare, and myself 
looked for stratification there, but in vain. 

‘ Saussure imagined, for some time, that Mont Blanc was un- 
stratified, but at length corrected his opinion. The mistake arose 
from its strata being of a thickness so enormous, that there are 
few points of view from which they are visible. 

‘ M. von Buch says, that the granite of Mont Blanc is dis- 
tinctly stratified ; that the strata are vertical, or dip very gently to 
north, having the same direction as the chain. 

‘ M. Brochant affirms, that in the high Alps, granite is at times 
stratified, and that very decidedly. Gastern, in the neighbour- 
hood of Salzburg, is cited by Schubert as affording stratified gra- 
nite. At Pommat, according to Ebel, the peasants slate their 
houses with it. At St. Roch, a hill on the Italian side of the 
Alps, Saussure tells us, ‘‘ that there are eight distinct beds of 
granite, the bottom one sixty feet thick, the next fifty, the 
third twenty, the remaining five, forty, twenty-four, forty, ten, 
forty. The lowest contains a half-inch stratum of white feldspar, 
which is parallel to the other strata. Similar appearances present 
themselves between Cresciano and Giornico.” 
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‘ Messrs. Brieslak and Isembardi could discover no stratification 
in the granite north of Lario, and Von Buch denies that it is ever 
stratified in the Alps. ‘ The whole rock,’”’ he says, ‘is an as- 
semblage of crystals united by the force of crystallization,” which 
was the opinion also of La Metherie. 

‘ Schubert affirms, that granite is stratified in the Pyrenees. 
Cordier admits this, adding, ‘ that the strata exhibit no regu- 
larity of direction:” “ such is precisely the case,” says Dolo- 
mieu, “of all the granite which has fallen under my observ- 
ation.” 

‘ To come nearer home. — Professor Jameson states, that the 
stratification is very distinct at Goatfield, the principal mountain 
in the Isle of Arran: Professor Playfair is of the contrary opinion. 

‘ Professor Playfair admits, that the granite of Mount Sorrel is 
stratified, not however without considerable hesitation, as his com- 
panion, Lord Webb Seymour, does not concur with him. 


‘In the bed of the Ockment, in Devonshire, granite lies in slabs .. 
like lias. 


‘M.de Luc found stratification very evident in Cornwall, at 
St. Columb, Tregonning Hill, the Land’s End, Castle Trereen ; 
and Mr. Conybeare at Cliggar. At St. Just the granite rises in 
large flag-stones. At St. Michael’s Mount it exhibits parallel 
planes separated by layers, or wayboards of quartz. At Carglaze 
the parallelism is strikingly regular. 

‘ Dr. Berger, however, did not find granite stratified in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall ; nor has he found it so in any part of the Con- 
tinent.’ 


We consider this difference of opinion, with respect to a 
plain fact, as originating in an attachment to particular 
theories. It has been supposed, without sufficient evidence, 
that stratification necessarily implies a formation by aqueous 
deposition, in the manner in which mud or sand is spread at 
the bottom of lakes or on the shores of the ocean: but 
volcanic rocks are sometimes regularly stratified: not only 
those which have been formed by showers of dust and scoriz, 
but those which have flowed as melted lava. The tendency 
to split into parallel layers appears frequently to result from an 
imperfectkind of crystallization in the mass, and takes place in 
various rocks, particularly when exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluence. The geologists who have been attached to the 
aqueous theory have denominated these parallel layers 
strata: but those who have adopted the Plutonian theory 
have refused to admit the stratification of such rocks. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Greenough, this contrariety of opinion is 
caused by the indefinite application of the word stratum: 
* every one uses the word, but no one inquires its meaning: 
the remedy is obvious, definition.’ 
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As the remedy for this evil appearsso obvious to the Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society, we entertained the hope 
that he would have rescued the science from farther con- 
fusion and obscurity on this important subject, by giving his 
own definition of stratification : but we sought for such a 
definition in vain. Indeed, from the summary at the con- 
clusion, we are rather led to infer that the word stratification 
is destitute of any precise meaning, and is utterly undefinable. 


‘ To conclude, then, let me ask, Where a rock is stratified, is it 
necessarily bounded by parallel surfaces? if so, let us hear no 
more of mantle-shaped, saddle-shaped, shield-shaped, fan-shaped, 
basin-shaped, trough-shaped stratification. 

‘ Are its surfaces necessarily parallel to those of the adjoining 
rock ? If so, let us hear no more of unconformable and over-lying 


_ stratification. 


‘ Is it sufficient that parallelism shall be found, in a portion of 
the rock ? Let us never hear of substances being unstratified. Or 
must it extend through the entire mass? Let us hear no more of 
Strata. 

‘ The laminz of flagstone, the folia of slate, are these strata? 
Are lamin, four hundred yards thick, strata ? Is there any assign- 
able limit to their thickness or tenuity ? 

‘ When one set of parallel planes crosses another, are both sets 
to be called strata, or neither, or only one of them? If one only, 
by what rule are we to be guided in distinguishing the real from 
the counterfeit ? 

‘ Must the beds be so arranged as to convey to the observer 
the idea of deposition alternately suspended and renewed? If 
this is not necessary, how is the parallelism derived from stratifi- 
cation, to be distinguished from parallelism resulting from other 
causes ? and of what use is it to know whether a substance is 
stratified or not ? If it is necessary, where two observers have im- 
bibed contrary impressions, how shall we determine which of the 
two is right ? 

‘ Let him who can answer these questions rest assured that he 
has a distinct idea of stratification.’ 


Our readers will agree with us in thinking that such a 
conclusion is rather tantalizing, after having passed through 
so many pages previously occupied with the confused and 
varying opinions of former geologists, and particularly after the 
leclaration that the remedy was so ‘ obvious.’ Mr. Greenough 
gives definitions, however, of what working miners call the 
line of dip and line of bearing of strata, an accurate know- 
lege of which is: of the highest importance in mining oper- 
ations: but of which the definitions ia question are not only 


obscure but erroneous. 
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‘ The position of masses is determined by the direction and in- 


clination, or the dip andMinclination, observed through their whole 
extent. 


‘ Their direction is the position with regard to the meridian of 


an imaginary straight line, formed by the intersection of their 
planes with that of the horizon. ' 


‘ Their dip is the position with regard to the meridian of an 


imaginary horizontal line drawn at right angles to the line of 
direction. 


‘ Their inclination is the measure of the angle formed by the 
intersection of their planes with that of the horizon. 

‘ If the direction is given, the dip is determined, and if the dip 
is given, the direction is determined.’ 


Here the dip and the znclination, which are the same, are re- 
presented as two different things necessary to be observed ; 
and in the next place we are told that, ‘ if the direction is 
given, the dip is determined ;’ which is quite contrary to the 
fact. A stratum which ranges, for instance, in a direction 
north and south may dip either to the east or the west, and 
this can be determined only by observation. We have reason 
to know that some eminent geologists on the Continent have 
expressed great surprise that the President of the Geological 
Society has shewn himself so unacquainted with the very first 
principles of practical geology, and we have had some diffi- 
culty in persuading them that it was an error of inadvertence. 
Yet we must in justice admit that it is scarcely possible to 
crowd more obscurity and error into a brief definition of 
what is in itself extremely plain and intelligible ; and hence 
we are the less disposed to regret that Mr. é. omitted to give 
us a definition of § stratification,’ since the passage just 
quoted would lead us to infer that the talent of definin 
clearly is not the one for which he is most eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

The continental geologists also say that Mr. Greenough has 
quoted indiscriminately foreign writers of very unequal merit ; 
and that he has given the opinions of authors who wrote early 
in the last century, when little was known of geology, as possess- 
ing the same value as the observations of the most accurate of 
modern geologists. We confess that there is much truth in 
this remark, which we have frequently heard on the Conti- 
nent when Mr. G.’s book has been the subject of conversa- 
tion; and the President himself, who indulges so often in 
a smile at the contradiction or supposed ignorance of pre- 
ceding writers, will not be surprized to find that his brethren 
on the other side of the water are also disposed to encourage 
les sourirs un peu malins when his own errors are discovered 
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and criticized. They are wrong, however, in the inference 
‘¢ ex capite corporem,’ as applied to the President of an 
English Society. The members of public societies in Eng- 
land are too independent to be guided in their opinions by 
any individual, however distinguished. 

In the second and third Essays, on the Figure of the 
Earth, and on the Inequalities of its Surface, &c. Mr. G. 
states the various opinions of preceding writers on these in- 
teresting subjects of inquiry; and then, if we understand 
him rightly, he inclines to the opinion that the present in- 
equalities of the surface, the forms of mountains, and the 
direction of valleys, have been owing to the agency of 
water: but he considers the continued action of seas and 
rivers as too feeble to have produced these effects, and that 
the only cause to which they can be ascribed is a debacle, or 
deluge. After an inquiry into the various causes that have 
been supposed to have occasioned this deluge, all of which he 
finds unsatisfactory, he thus proceeds : 


‘ Where then was the cause of this transitory but tremendous 
disturbance ? , 

‘ We are not aware of any force depending on the internal 
constitution of the earth, that could now effect so great a revolu- 
tion as the deluge; therefore, it is not probable that the deluge 
was effected by a force residing within it, immediately before the 
deluge ; for the constitution of the earth was at that period nearly 
the same as it is now. 

‘ Did the disturbing cause reside then in the mechanism of the 
solar system? No; our knowledge of the laws which regulate 
the motions of the planetary bodies, aided by an experience of 
five thousand years, will not allow us to admit that this system 
contains any seeds either of derangement or decay. 

‘ It must have resided, therefore, without that system. 

‘ If we enquire the extent of the disturbance, it modified the 
outward form of the earth, but without affecting its interior con- 
stitution, or exerting beyond the confines of the earth any in- 
fluence with which we are acquainted. The order of things, 
which subsisted immediately after the deluge, so much resembled 
the order of things which subsisted immediately before it, as to 
preclude the supposition that the earth, when considered in the 
character of a planet, underwent during that eventful crisis any 
material revolution ; such a revolution it must have experienced, 
if the force acting upon it had been either the cause or ‘the effect 
of a change of motion or position in any other member of the 
solar system. , 

‘ If then we would discover the cause of this catastrophe, we 
must look for a cause foreign to our globe, foreign to the solar 
system, capable of inundating continents, and giving to the waters 
of the deep unexampled impetuosity, but without altering the in- 
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terior constitution of the earth, or deranging the sister planets ; 
moreover the cause must be transitory, and one which, having 
acted its part once, may not. have had occasion to repeat it in the 
long period of five thousand years. Any supposeable cause that 
would not fulfil these conditions, is insufficient for our purpose. 

‘ Would a comet fulfil them ? Much would depend on its bulk 
and distance. It would not fulfil them if we suppose a comet, 
large in comparison of the earth, to move in a line joining the 
centres of the two bodies, so as to produce a direct shock; but, 
if we suppose one of suitable dimensions to move in such a direc- 
tion as would allow it only to graze the earth, it is not impossible 
that the shock of this body, a body, such as we require, out of the 
solar system, might produce the degree and kind of derangement 
which we are attempting to account for; I mean a great tempor- 
ary derangement on the surface of the earth, unaccompanied by 
any material change of its planetary motion. Euler, who, ina 
treatise entitled “ De periculo a nimid comete appropinquatione 
metuendo,” has investigated the changes that would be made in 
the elements of the earth’s orbit by a comet, its equal in bulk, 
coming almost in contact with it, finds that the attraction of such 
a comet would indeed alter the length of our year, but only by the 
addition of seven hours. The maximum effect resulting from the 
comet’s attraction at the time of its passage, would be greater 
than we should be led to infer from the total result of its attrac- 
tion, after its final departure ; for the changes occasioned during 
its approach, would be in a great measure undone during its re- 
treat; but even at their maximum they would not be very great, 
because from the rapidity of the comet’s motion, time would be 
wanting to complete them. A comet grazing the earth would be 
incompetent, Euler says, to produce even a deluge of our conti- 
nents unless the shortness of its stay were compensated by a mag- 
nitude of volume, exceeding that upon which he has founded his 
calculation. 

‘I shall conclude by remarking, that if the hypothesis of a 
shock derived from the passage either of a comet or of one of 
those numerous, important, and long neglected bodies, often of 
great magnitude and velocity, which occasion meteors, and shower 
down stones upon the earth, would explain the phenomena of the 
deluge, (a point upon which I forbear to give any opinion,) we 
need not be deterred from embracing that hypothesis under an 
apprehension that there is in it any thing extravagant or absurd. 
In the limited period of a few centuries, there is little probability 
of the interference of two bodies so small in comparison with the 
immensity of space; but the number of these bodies is extremely. 
great, and it is therefore by no means improbable, says La Place, 
that such interference should take place in a vast number of 
years.’ 

In Essay the third, Mr. G. seems disposed to admit that, 
previously to the great deluge mentioned in the second 
Essay, a deluge similar in kind had occurred, though per- 
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haps not equal in extent to that which determined the pre- 
sent outline of the earth. He founds this opinion ‘ on the 
almost universal occurrence of conglomerate and grey-wacke 
on the confines of what are called primitive rocks.’ It may, 
however, be fairly asked how this conglomerate escaped being 
swept away by the second deluge? ‘To volcanoes and 
earthquakes, Mr. G. seems disposed to allow a very limited 
range of action. 

It is well known to geologists that Pallas and Sir James 
Hall have endeavoured to account for the occurrence of a de- 
luge, by the up-heaving of the bed of the ocean when new 
islands or continents have been raised. ‘The latter philo- 
sopher has ingeniously and (we think) satisfactorily shewn, 
that the water is actually thrown over large portions of dry 
land by the sudden uplifting of the bed of the ocean during 
earthquakes; and that we have only to conceive the action 
of a cause similar in kind, but greater in degree, to explain 
the production of a wave that might sweep over the loftiest 
mountains. ‘To this idea Mr. Greenough thus objects :— ¢ In 
vain does Sir James Hall tell us that granite is of a more recent 
date than the rocks with which it is associated, that it has been 
thrown up by Plutonic explosions, that continents have been 
elevated by similar explosions; unless he tells us also what 
continent was raised at the time the (debacle) deluge took 
place, and where the granite is to be found, the forcible ejec- 
tion of which occasioned the elevation of that continent.’ — 
We think, however, that it is sufficient for the advocate of 
Sir James Hall’s theory to shew that similar effects have been 
produced even in our own times, on a small scale, by the 
partial up-heaving of the bed of the ocean, though the bed 
may afterward have sunken down to its former level. * 
When Mr. G. has calculated the elements of the orbit of his 
comet, and the period of its revolution, he may then demand 
of the Plutonist what continent or island was raised at the 
time of the deluge. Mr. G. states that it is not probable 
that the deluge was effected by a cause residing within the 
earth: —for, he says, § we are not aware of any force de- 
pending on the internal constitution of the earth, that could 
effect so great a revolution as the deluge :’ — but are we to 
deny that the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, in the 
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* The action of a small sub-marine volcano near Santorini, 
October g. 1650, occasioned such a swell of the sea that some 
galleys of the Grand Seignor were wrecked in the port of Candia, 
eighty miles distant ; the waves rising to the height of forty-five 
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middle of the last century, was produced by a force residing 
within the earth? That earthquake shook at the same time 
all Europe, a great part if not the whole of Africa, the con- 
tinent of North America, and the West-India islands, and 
produced a violent agitation of the whole Atlantic Ocean. 
We say, then, are we to deny that this vast commotion of 
the surface of the globe was produced by a force residing 
within it, because we are not aware of any force depending 
on the internal constitution of our planct which could pro- 
duce so mighty an effect? As well might we deny the 
emission of light from the sun, because we are not aware of 
any force in the internal constitution of that orb which can 
propel the particles of light with such astonishing velocity. 
On this subject, the Plutonist has greatly the advantage of 
the cometist; for he refers to a cause which, though he can- 
not explain it, is known to exist, and to be constantly oper- 
ative: he can appeal to the evidence of his senses and of 
history, to. shew that many hundreds and even thousands of 
square miles of the earth’s surface have been overwhelmed or 
disturbed by the same cause; and he has only to conceive its 
action to be greatly inorenied, in order to account for any 
revolution of the surface, however important. On the other 
hand, the cometist appeals to acause, of the action of which 
on the surface of our globe we have no evidence whatever. 
Of the numerous comets revolving through space, it cannot 
be shewn that any one has ever displaced a single grain of 
sand; and the meteoric stones, which have fallen into the 
sea, have perhaps never raised a wave that would have upset 
a fishing-boat. 

Essay IV. On Formations. By this term, the author ob- 
serves, is ‘ meant a series of rocks supposed to have been 
formed in the same manner and at the same period. The 
idea is therefore purely theoretical.’ It has been asserted by 
Werner that the greater number of rocks are universal 
formations; or, in other words, that each different order, as 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate, &c. is spread universally over the 
earth’s surface, like the coat of an onion, and that the same 
rocks in distant regions were cotemporaneous. These posi- 
tions, Mr. G., in common with many modern geologists, is 
disposed to controvert; and his reasoning on this subject is 
satisfactory, and enriched with various illustrative facts. 


‘ Enough has been said to make it evident, that neither, any 
single stratum, nor single rock, nor any imaginable series of rocks 
can be traced in a continuous line round the globe. Similar strata, 
similar rocks, similar series of rocks are, however, found in dif- 
ferent countries and in different hemispheres. 
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¢ But will this similarity of character entitle us to suppose that 
they were once connected? products of the same era? preci- 
pitates or deposits from the same solvent? Certainly not; for 
similar rocks are continually seen in very different formations... 
How often do we observe, in a mountainous district, recurring 
strata composed of the same substance, separated by a vast thick- 
ness of strata composed of other substances ! Is it not ascertained 
that the lime-stone of Melmerby Scar is more ancient than that of 
Alston ? that the red sand-stone of Cheshire is less ancient thar 
that on the banks of the Uske? that the green sand of Blackdown 
lies lower in the series than that ef Feversham ? the oolite of 
Bath than that of the Este of Portland ? In mineralogical chara¢- 
ter these rocks agree with cach other ; and yet a mere agreement 
of mineralogical character has been thought sufficient to establish 
the identity of rocks situate at the opposite extremities of the 
rlobe ! 

‘ The shells which occur within the basin of Paris, are said to 
occur also in Carolina and Virginia; be it so; are we to infer 
that the same shell-bank once extended uninterruptedly across the 
Atlantic? 

‘ It is probable that rocks deposited in’ places at no great dis- 
tance from each other, at the same time, were not always of the 
same kind. ‘There seems no reason, for instance, why the granite 
of Cornwall should be contemporaneous with the granite of the 
Pyrenees, rather than with the slate. In cases where two rocks, 
commonly supposed to belong to very different eras, are brought 
together, the series being incomplete, the insensible gradation, 
which these rocks display, clearly evinces that there has been no 
pause, no interval of time between their respective births. A 
little nerth of Rother Bridge, in Westmoreland, there- is an in- 
termixture of character in the slate and lime-stone; although in 
the immediate neighbourhood these roeks are separated by the 
old red sand-stone, and at Ingleton, not very distant, they lie 
conformably to each other, and rownded pebbles of the lower 
beds are enveloped in the upper. It would seem, therefore, 
that the mountain-lime-stone at Ingleton was deposited at the 
same period as the old red, and not at the same period as 
the mountain-lime-stone near Rother Bridge; in other words, 
that two beds, agreeing in external character, containing the 
same fossils, and found in the same neighbourhood, do not be- 
long to the same formation; while two beds having no sucly 
similarity in character or in their fossil contents do. At Argen- 
ton, ia France, lias passes in hike manner into green sand or 
mulatto, and even partakes of its fossils. Either this green sand 
then must be coeval with our inferior oolite, or the lias not coeval 
with our lias. If we assume that the beds of mountain-lime-stone 
in Derbyshire are the same as in Cumberland, the toad-stones of 
the one county must have been deposited at the same period as? 
the hazels and plates of the other. pe 

¢ Unable to connect similar rocks of distant countries, obliged 
to connect dissimilar ones in the same neighbourhood, can any one 
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uphold the doctrine of Universal Formations? Let him, who 
answers in the affirmative, reflect on the consequences which that 
doctrine invelves. He must admit that, when the particles of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica, which had heretofore arranged them- 
selves so as to form granite, changed their mode of arrangement 
so as to form gneiss, that change was conveyed with the rapidity 
of an electric shock from one end of the world to the other ;— 
that the currents of different hemispheres had so equable a mo- 
tion; that the particles borne along by these currents were so 
equally assorted, that, within the tropics, and without, the same 
depositions began and ceased at the same moment ; — that similar 
pebbles were detached from their native rocks, at the poles and at 
the equator, by equal forces acting under the same circumstances, 
and were deposited end cemented by the same means, and at the 
same time. All this he must admit, or reject in dofo the doctrine 
of Universal Formations. 

‘ It has been supposed, that the analogy observed in the rocks 
of different parts of the world does not extend to the secondary ; 
but this opinion is erroneous. Coal occurs in China and the East 
Indies; the gypsum of America agrees with that of Europe ; the 
Portland bed has been recognized in the neighbourhood of Mos- 
cow ; the chalk and mulatto of Cracow correspond to the Irish, 
and the marl-stone, which contains ammenites in Hindostan, is 
undistinguishable from that of Lyme Regis, or Whitby. 

‘ In the scanty catalegue of rocks with which the Wernerians 
have furnished us, we find some, as granite, which are common to 
all climates ; some as primitive gypsum and serpentine, which are 
confined to a few spots; some, as topaz-rock and white stone, which 
are peculiar, or nearly so, to the neighbourhood of Freyberg. 
Yet we are told that the primitive, transition, and flétz rocks are 
almost all universal formations.’ 


On the Order of Succession of Rocks, which forms the 
subject of the fifth Essay, it is impossible, we think, that any 
observations can be more clearly expressed or more accord- 
ant with nature than the following: 


‘ We have seen that formations are not universal, and that 
rocks found in different parts of the world, though similar, may 
be of different zras. We now proceed to a question net less im- 
portant in a speculative, and far more important in a practical 
view. Let it be supposed, that certain rocks are known to occur 
in a certain district ; will analogy enable us to predict the order 
of their occurrence ? Do the rocks, of different countries, whic h 
resemble each other in external character, resemble each other.a] o 
in relative position? or may a substance, which is superior to a n 
adjacent substance at one place, be inferior to it at another ? 

‘ The question is not difficult. Every one admits that rocks 
alternate; if so, they do not follow one another in regular order. 

‘ But, though every rock alternates with some others, it does 
not alternate with all. Flint alternates with chalk, clay with oolite, 
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red marl with gypsum; but no one, I presume, has seen granite 
alternating with salt, or serpentine with lias. 

‘ On the other hand, there is often such an affinity between two 
substances, that, on meeting with the one, we may speculate with 
a high degree of probability on the near occurrence of the other; 
in this manner chert is associated with lime-stone ; rock-salt with 
gypsum ; coal with plate and grit-stone. 

‘ Here, therefore, as in every other part of nature, we find uni- 
formity and variety blended together: the succession of strata is 


inconstant, but there is a limit to the inconstancy.’ 


As connected with the subject, we quote the ensuing re- 
mark, though it occurs in Essay the sixth: —‘ As far as 
our present experience reaches, granite and gneiss seem to 
belong, peculiarly, though not exclusively, to the more ancient 
rocks: chalk, clay, sand, marle, leam, and rock-salt, to the 
more modern. Grey-wacke, sand-stone, clay-slate, quartz- 
rock, sienite, porphyry, green stone, basalt, serpentine, com- 
pact feldspar, seem common to both. In general, the 
younger rocks exhibit more abraded fragments than the 
others, more bituminous and saline matter, more organic 
remains.’ 

The remaining Essays are principally filled with the au- 
thor’s objections to the opinions of preceding writers on 
various subjects of geological inquiry, and scarcely admit of 
analysis without entering the arena of controversy, or stating 
at length the facts by which the different opinions are sup- 
ported. We agree with the author in his opinion respecting 
fossil organic remains, that, though they may serve to identify 
strata in a limited district, it is unreasonable to suppose that, 
if any stratum had ever extended over a large portion of the 
globe, it would contain the same animals in northern as in 
southern latitudes. Mr.G. doubts the correctness of many 
opinions that have been advanced respecting organic remains ; 
and he denies ‘ that Zoophytes are the first born of animals; 
for the genealogy of the Nautilus is quite as long as that of the 
Madreporean polypus. Weapprehend, however, that most 
of those, who have advanced the opinion of the antiquity of 
Zoophytes, have admitted that many species of Zoophytes 
and shell-fish were cotemporaneous. We believe it would be 
difficult to prove that the remains of any vertebrated animals, 
and particularly of any that were viviparous, ever occur in 
the secondary strata below the mountain-lime-stone; and we 
deem the position still correct, that a regular gradation of 
animals from the more imperfect to the more perfect forms may 
be traced by their remains, as we ascend from the lower to 
the uppermost strata: which opinion we do not conceive to be 
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invalidated by any statement that the present author has ad- 
vanced. ‘The subsequent observations on what are called the 
Fresh-water-formations are particularly deserving of attention. 


‘ The alternation and occasional intermixture of sea-shells with 
these of fresh water, is common to all the secondary strata, and 
not unknown in the transition. The grey-wacke slate of the Harz 
contains encrini and reeds. Sea-shells, accompanied by impres- 
sions of fern, are observable in the dunstone of Ludlow and South 
Wales. Coal-shales and nodules of iron-stone, exhibiting casts of 
fresh-water muscles, are often interposed between the coralline 
lime-stones of tle northern counties. The monitor, which occurs 
in the copper-slate of Thuringia, is associated with fresh-water 
fishes and marine shells. The lias affords ferns, nautili, and cro- 
codiles; the slate of Stonesfield, remains of birds, beasts, and 
marine animals. The Petworth and Purbeck marbles, containing 
a species of paludina, alternate with beds of sand-stone, charged 
with marine univalves and bivalves; fruit and leaves are found 
with marine exuvie in chalk. The clay at Sheppy Island, abound- 
ing in sea-shells, is reported to yield no Jess than five hundred 
varieties of fossil fruit; fresh-water shells intermixed with marine 
have been observed, also, at Barton Cliff, at Brentford, and other 
spots near London in the same bed. The alternation of fresh and 
salt-water productions at Headen in the Isle of Wight, and in the 
corresponding strata of the basin of Paris, is notorious. At 
Guespelle, at Pierre-Laie, at Grignon, &c. sea-shells are inter- 
mixed with fluviatile. At Montmartre the gypsum exhibits ani- 
mals of land, air, and water; the middle beds of that rock contain 
fresh-water shells ; the upper and lower, marine. 

‘ In the area included by a line drawn from Mayence through 
Frankfort and through Hockheim back to Mayence, similar alter- 
nations are observed of fresh and salt water productions. At 
Monte Bolca, Pappenheim, and Oeningen,. impressions of fishes 
occur with land plants, and at Monte Pulgnasco, the bones of the 
elephant and rhinoceros are mingled with those of cetaceous 
animals. 

‘ How these extraordinary alternations and intermixtures are 
to be accounted for, and whether they are attributable, in all 
cases, to one and the same cause, it is difficult even to conjecture. 
In the basins of Paris and the Isle of Wight, the only districts in 
‘which the subject has been properly investigated, it has been 
thought the most easy method of solving the problem to imagine 
alternate inroads and retreats of the sea, coupled with the occa- 
sional existence of fresh-water lakes. 

‘ This hypothesis, however, is open, I conceive, to insur- 
mountable objections. The supposed fresh and salt water beds 
are identical in substance, and conformable in position ; there is 
no mineralogical difference between the beds of gypsum, which 
contain cerithia, and those which contain cyclostomata, lymnzce 
and planorbes ; between the marine-lime-stone and the fresh-water 
lime-stone, the marine-grit and the fresh-water grit. Is it. pos- 
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sible, that, the depositing menstruum having changed, the matter 
deposited should not have changed also? or that, 2 sea havin 
retired before a lake, or a lake having been overwhelmed by a 
sea, no trace of such catastrophe should be visible any where on 
the then and still unconsolidated materials, which furnished the 
scene of action ? 

‘ Is the distinction between fresh-water and salt-water shells so 
strongly marked that they cannot be confounded ? The common 
test is the thickness of the shell, but sea-shells are by no means 
uniformly thick, as we see in the oyster, &e., nor those of lakes 
and rivers uniformly thin. In a series of bulla, patella, pecten, 
pinna, argonauta, &c., it is easy to find shiells as delicate and fra- 
gile as those which are usually contained in rivers or lakes. 

‘ Tam not aware of any other character, by whicha naturalist 
can distinguish a a priori a fresh-water shell from one inhabiting the 
sea.’ 


In the last Essay, on Mineral Veins, we are presented 
with a variety of interesting faets, which seem to involve the 
question respecting their formation in much obscurity; and 
the author cautiously abstains from hazarding his opinions on 
the subject, but concludes with stating the opposite hypo- 
theses of Werner and Hutton. 

Having now gone through the present volume, we confess 
that we find ourselves somewhat like Bunyan’s Pilgrim after 
he had escaped from Doubting Castle ; and we believe that a 
similar feeling has been exnerienced by many of its readers. 
A state of “perpetual dubiety and scepticism is perhaps 
more unfavourable to the progress of a new science than 
overweening confidence; at least such was the opinion of 
Bayle himself, who has been justly styled the Prince of 


 Sceptica. Indeed, a habit of scepticism deadens that ardour 


for inquiry, and that intellectual energy, by which alone im- 
portant truths can be elicited. It would be unjust, however, 
to omit the ensuing candid observations, which occur in 
Mr. G.’s preface : — It should be recollected that many of 
the opinions here combated were advanced at a period when 
much less was known than is known at present, and would now 
perhaps, if opportunity offered, be disclaimed even by their 
authors. I make this observation not in, candour merely, but 
in prudence ; being satisfied that if geological science con- 
tinues to advance at t the rate it has done }: tely, the Essays now 
submitted to the public will, before many years ha ive elapsed, be 
found to contain as many errors as they presume to correct.’ 
Yet we can scarcely perceive any necessity for this apology ; 
since the opinions which the author has advanced as his own 
are so few and so cautiously guarded, that he can never be 
convicted of many errors, unless we should call error the con- 
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stant opposition to every theory that has been advanced by 
preceding writers. A former president of the Geological 
Society has well observed that the determination to oppose 
all system was itself a system, and like other systems had a 
tendency to obstruct the candid admission of facts and 
arguments. We entertain much respect for the character 
and talents of the present author, than whom few persons 
have had a more extended range of survey, or are better 
qualified to advance the science of geology by their own 
observations; and we would beg leave to suggest that one 
page of accurate observations is worth a whole volume of 
doubts. With these feelings, we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Greenough, who now presides over the Geological Society, has 
so rarely “contributed to the volumes which have been published 
by that body; and the rather because we know not any ob- 
server, either in this country or on the Continent, who could 
more amply enlarge our stock of geological facts, if the dread 
of falling into errors did net prevent their publication. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our satisfaction 
that Mr. G. has not burdened the science by the introduction 
of many new terms: we recollect only two in the whole 
volume, both of which we think had better have been omitted. 
The bed of green sand under chalk is, for what reason we 
know not, called Mulatto ; and the range of mountain ex- 
tending through a part of Devonshire and Cornwali, to which 
the intelligible name of the Devonian chain had been given, is 
here termed the Ocr ‘ynian Ridge, tor which a singular reason 
is assigned. We are told that this ridge was so called by 
Richard of Cirencester, and that it is better to employ a 
term already used than to invent a new one: but we appre- 
hend that few geological readers know any more of Richard 


of Cirencester than of the fragments of Sanconiathon or 
Berosus. 
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Art. VI. Specimens of the British Poets; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell. Crown 8vo. 7 Vols. 3!.13s.6d. Boards. Mur- 
ray. 1819. 

*HOUGH we could have wished to solace ourselves, during 
the long silence of a poet iike Mr. Campbell, with the ex- 
pectation of receiving an addition to the valuable but scanty 
store with which his muse has occasionally delighted us, yet 
we are too well pleased to obtain any offering from ile hands 
of real genius to be very fastidious in cur acceptance of it on 
the score of the materials of which it is composed. Next to 
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gratifying us in his own native language of the lyre, we do 
not know that he could have chosen a task in which his time 
and talents could have been more nobly and usefully employed 
than the undertaking now before us. The very endeavour to 
commemorate the names of departed genius, and sustain their 
falling monuments against the obliterating hand of time, seems 
to manifest a tender and pious regard, which a poet best 
knows how to indulge, towards the illustrious dead. We 
have to regret, however, that these last eulogies, pronounced 
over the tombs of our poets, should be liable to the same 
charge to which the poetical productions of the authors them- 
selves were exposed: they are often rather capricious, and 
always too short; and though we are disposed to concede 
much to a poetical imagination, we think that the original 
matter is neither sufficiently full, nor very equally bestowed 
in proportion to the celebrity of the characters of which it 
treats. At the same time, we are aware that such names as 
Chaucer, Pope, and Dryden may be safely left to their inherit- 
ance of fame; while Mr. C.’s laudable motive seems to have 
been to rescue and revive those which ran some risk from the 
splendor of cotemporary genius, and the strength and num- 
ber of modern bards, of becoming extinct for ever. On this 
ground, he will stand free from the charge of partiality, which 
hasty readers might otherwise advance against him. 

If we call to mind the voluminous authors who have pre- 
ceded Mr. Campbell in this fertile field, we must allow that 
for accuracy of judgment, plodding research, philosophical 
deduction, and estimation of the various powers of genius, 
we have to boast many and luminous commentators on our 

oets: but we think that we have possessed few who have 
been richly endowed with that finer frame of mind, and those 
delicate perceptions of taste, which are essential in analyzing 
the beauty or the defects of any work of art, and. indeed, 
appear to be strongly connected with the gift of genius or 
invention itself. It requires a mind of creative power to 
judge truly and fairly of the productions of the imagination 
in others; and the poetical cause of our departed bards seems 
to have been fortunately reserved at last for the judgment of 
one of their peers. Many other points of excellence their 
former critics have shared equally with Mr.Campbell: but in 
touching on the tenderer chords of the lyre, — in developing, 
contrasting, and pointing out to view the finer beauties of the 
art, — none perhaps can fairly be put in competition with him. 
Though Johnson had an enlarged and powerful intellect, he 
was evidently warped in his opinions, and deficient in that 
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of poetry. In his ‘ Lives,” Gray is ridiculed for his Odes, 
not excepting ‘* The Bard ;” and Collins is censured for some 
of his finest allegorical pieces. The critical disquisitions pre- 
fixed to the editions of Steevens, Theobald, and a long line 
of commentating worthies, are written in any spirit bat a true 
spirit of nature and poetic feeling; forming rather polemic 
treatises of words, and dates, and texts, than just and valu- 
able elucidations of genius, which they are more calculated to 
smother under their load of disquisition. Although Percy’s 
© Relics of Ancient Poetry” had the effect of first rousing us 
to an admiration of early times, and other critics in succes- 
sion (among whom Pope, Addison, and Warton in his 
‘© History of Poetry,” chiefly led the way,) distinguished 
themselves from the herd of Dennises and Ogilvies that in- 
fested the land, they still left much ground untouched, and 
invented rather than followed up the art of criticism which 
has been since pursued. 

We would merely infer from these observations that Mr. C.’s 
task is by no means a work of supererogation ; and that ju- 
dicious remarks and enlightened criticisms on the character 
and sentiments of our old English poetry were become really 
desirable, after the fiery ordeal which it has undergone from 
the pens of Lake-poets, and scholiasts, and periodical lec- 
turers. The specimens, which Mr. Campbell has selected, 
are preceded by a masterly essay on the Origin and Progress 
of our Language, and the different Epochs of our Poetry, 
The plan, however, is by no means very exact or methodical, 
nor is strict justice observed in the distribution of poetical 
remark: yet the subject is altogether treated in such an ori- 
ginal and superior style, both of thought and composition, 
that we easily forgive a little want of order in the arrange- 
ment. It must also be confessed that the same arbitrar dis. 
position (incurred, we suppose, by the old habits and licensed 
imagination of the poet,) betrays itself in the apportionment of 
the extracts themselves. This choice must indeed be a matter 
of taste, and taste must ever be liable to a varying standard : 
but we think that it has here been regulated as much by whim 
and caprice as by reason; and were we to suppose the editor 
for a moment to be amenable to our elder as he would have 
been to our modern bards on such a point, we suspect that 
he would be in danger of sharing the fate of Orpheus him- 
self among the enraged Bacchanals. How much more than 
we do would they exclaim against the scanty allowance of 
original remark; and how perfectly horrified would some of 
them appear at beholding themselves dwindled into the small 
dimensions of a very brief ‘ specimen!’ For ourselves, we 
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think that we have some right to complain, when we behold 
the critical and biographical notices forming only ‘a sixth part 
of the work; while we feel, from a view of the little that 
is given us, a tantalizing conviction of the writer’s complete 
ability to have gratified us more. The perusal of a critical 
estimation of our great poets, by one of the first poets of 
our own age, is curious and interesting ; and, as the ‘ Speci- 
‘mens’ are chiefly valuable for the beautiful elucidation which 
accompanies them, when the latter is deficient we cannot but 
feel disappointment. 
As it is, this picture of the past exhibits to the eye rather 
a series of colours inartificially blended, than the harmony 
of acomplete and perfect display of art. We must, however, 
attribute this deficiency to the charm of genius, which has 
been too long indulged to submit cheerfully to the shackles of 
method and a complex arrangement of the subject; while we 
are amply repaid by the strength and beauty of the particular 
parts. Unerring poetic criticism, close and simple yet truly 
figurative language, and a fine spirit of enthusiasm for his 
-subject, are the grand features which characterize at once 
both the critic and the poet. Such an union of fancy and 
judgment, which elucidates while it developes the principles 
.ef the poetic art, constitutes the value of the work before us, 
stamps it with originality, and distinguishes it from all the 
preceding disquisitions of our more modern commentators, 
not excepting Schlegel or Madame de Staél. Possessing 
much of the philosophical criticism, and of those powerful 
leading truths, which distinguish the writings of the former, 
it unites the discriminating powers of the latter with genius 
and poetic taste which are superior to both. If we have not 
quite so much general reasoning, philosophical deduction, and 
distinctive traits of national literature, we are more than re- 
compensed in the developement of those feelings and ele- 
ments of mind which peculiarly belong to the enthusiasm and 
imagination of the poet. We do not reap so much instruc- 
dton, perhaps, from a poetic editor, but we receive more plea- 
sure ; and we cannot regard this as altogether a despicable 
consideration, in perusing a work of seven volumes, extending 
from the formation of our language down to the present century 
(1400-1805). ‘Though most minds are open to the impression 
of poetical as well as of natural beauties, few are inclined to 
inquire into the origin of the emotions which these beauties 
inspire; and they must therefore be indebted to him who, 
possessing the sacred art both of appreciating and explaining 
them, speaks of those mysteries of heart and soul which, by 
ascending into the temple of fame itself, he may be — 
est 
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best to have felt and understood. No hearts are so rude as 
not to echo back the voice of feeling with double force, 
when pronounced from lips touched with ethereal fire! We 
seem to recognize something which had long dwelt in us, 
but which we had never before the power to explain. 

This finer and more touching sort of commentary on our 
earlicr poets has long been wanting; more professed critics 
having generally chalked out to themselves a path widely 
different from the loving and social way which Mr. C. has 
pursued with his departed brethren. It may be imagined 
that, more awakened than they to the enthusiastic emotions 
of poetry, he would prove too interested and indulgent an 
appreciator of merit: but this is a charge which has seldom 
been brought against poets by their fraternity; and we are 
of opinion that Mr.C. has not often either allowed his partiality 
to cloud his judgment, or suffered any narrowness or exclusive 
preference to mingle with his admiration of the deserved ex- 
cellences of all. From its affectionate tone, we should believe 
that this work had its origin (which is rarely the case) in the 
love and veneration of its author for those fortunate and glo- 
rious spirits, who first heard from the Ausonian shore the 
reviving echoes of Greek and Roman song; and who started 
in the strength and morning of Britain’s fame, on that envi- 
able and spiendid career of mind which has left us only the 
capacity of admiring, while we strive in vain to imitate. Our 
poetry has had its period of love and enthusiasm, like youth, 
and it is past! Only when young does it speak the language 
of truth and nature, in the pure and ardent breathings: of a 
devoted spirit. Like the youth of life, also, little is left in 
its age and decline, but to recur with a mixture of pleasure 
and regret to the early hours in which it enveloped every 
thing in the colours of its own radiant spirit. Hence the 
admiration of critics who have extolled, and the envy and 
regret of modern poets who have vainly struggled to imitate 
and restore, the spirit of strength and nature which inspired 
the genius of our early dramatists and poets. We attempt 
to catch their spirit, but it has flown: — we follow their style 
and language, and we only grow conceited. Even the szm- 
plifiers of the Lake-school cannot become natural. The truth 
is, our poets of this day have been born an age too late for 
immortality. 

It is not, however, to time and events alone that we are to 
attribute the immeasurable distance between the poets (parti- 
cularly the dramatists) of old, and those of our own. era, 
The very materials on which their spirits worked are departed; 
—the stronger passions of an early period of society are 
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softened down, and converted into the colder forms and 
manners of a refined and luxurious age : — the physical not 
less than the moral form of things appears to have undergone 
a change unfavourable to the impressions of ardent emotion 
and sublime feeling; - and the civilized portion of the globe 
represents pictures of art rather than nature. There is, 
too, a certain period in the history of nations, in which 
poetry more peculiarly flourishes, that appears to belong 
neither to their rise nor to their decline, but to brighten the 
meridian of their noon-tide power. 

The history of our poetry, as connected with civilization, 
is curious. At first, amid the desert gloom of wilds and 
forests, rose the hut of the hunter or the shepherd. When, 
as cultivation gradually advanced, chiefs were chosen, high 
deeds were wrought, and castles and feudal power followed. 
At last, the days of chivalry and romance appeared. From 
the ashes of Rome sprang the spirit that gave a new life to the 
world : — palaces and cathedrals rose at the beck of heroes 
and cf monks, as from an enchanter’s wand :— the Gothic 
towers and Alhambras of Spain echoed the legends of their 
warriors; — and jousts and tournaments, with a delicate spirit 
of gallantry and honour, preceded as it were the burst of song 
which witnessed that all the spirit of man was alive and re- 
joicing. It was then that from rich gardens and fair palaces, 
from abbeys and splendid castles, the genius of romance was 
first heard to pour forth the music of our land, and, in the 
words of Milton, 


‘ To call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own’d the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wonderous horse of brass 
On which the ‘Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of turneys, and of trophies bung,’ 
Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 
(Il Penseioso.) 


Quickly did our poetical spring burst forth luxuriantly 
under the awakening genius of Chaucer. Then appeared 
Spenser and the sun of Avon, with a throng of constellations, 
and dispelled the remaining gloom and barbarism which 
enveloped our land. Toall the richness of classical antiquity, 
and to all the newly awakened spirit of Ausonian song, — 
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united an original and creative power of thought and an ex- 
pansion of soul, which (if we include Shakspeare) have never 
been equalled by the poets of any age or country whom 
history commemorates. On this portion of his subject, and 


on the rise of the language and literature of England, 
Mr. Campbell dwells with all the affection, the familiar ac- 
quaintance, and even the pride, of one who numbers and 
glories in a race of splendid ancestors. —‘The compound 


origin of our tongue, after the invasion of the Saxons and 
Normans, is well described: (p. 19.) 


‘ In the formation of English from its Saxon and Norman 
materials, the genius of the native tongue might be said to prevail, 
as itsubdued to Saxon grammar and construction the numerous 
French words, which found their way into the language. But it 
was otherwise with respect to our poetry; in which, after the 
Conquest, the Norman muse must be regarded as the earliest 
preceptress of our own. Mr. Tyrwhitt has even said, and his 
opinion seems to be generally adopted, that we are indebted for 
the use of rhyme, and for all the forms of our versification, en- 
tirely to the Normans. Whatever might be the case with regard 
to our forms of versification, the chief employment of our earliest 
versifiers certainly was to transplant the fictions of the Norman 
school, and to naturalize them in our language. 

‘ The most liberal patronage was afforded to Norman minstrelsy 
in England by the first kings of the new dynasty. This encourage- 
ment, and the consequent cultivation of the northern dialect of 
French, gave it so much the superiority over the southern or Trou- 
badour dialect, that the French language, according to the acknow- 
ledgment of its best informed antiquaries, received from England 
and Normandy the first of its works which deserve to be cited. 
The Norman trouveurs, it is allowed, were more eminent narrative 
poets than the Provencal troubadours. No people had a better 
right to be the founders of chivalrous poetry than the Normans. 
They were the most energetic generation of modern men. Their 
leader, by the conquest of England in the eleventh century, 
consolidated the feudal system upon a broader basis than it 
ever had before possessed. Before the end of the same century, 
chivalry rose to its full growth as an institution, by the circum- 
stance of martial zeal being enlisted under the banners of super- 
stition. The crusades, though they certainly did not give birth 
to jousts and tournaments, must have imparted to them a new 
spirit and interest, as the preparatory images of a consecrated 
warfare. And those spectacles constituted a source of description 
to the romancers, to which no exact counterpart is to be found in 
the heroic poetry of antiquity. But the growth of what may 
properly be called romantic poetry was not instantaneous after 
the Conquest ; and it was not till “ English Richard ploughed the 
deep” that the crusaders seem to have found a place among the 
heroes of romance. Till the middle of the twelfth century, or 
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possibly later, no work of professed fiction, or bearing any re- 
semblance to epic fable, can be traced in Norman verse—nothing 
but songs, satires, chronicles, or didactic works ; to all of which, 
however, the name of romance, derived from the Roman descent 
of the French tongue, was applied in the early and wide ac- 
ceptation of the word. To these succeeded the genuine metrical 
romance, which, though often rhapsodical and desultory, had 
still invention, ingenuity, and design, sufficient to distinguish it 
from the dry and dreary chronicle. The reign of French metrical 
romance may be chiefly assigned to the latter part of the twelfth, 
and the whole of the thirteenth century ; that of English metrical 
romance, to the latter part of the thirteenth, and the whole of 
the fourteenth century. Those ages of chivalrous song were, 
in the mean time, fraught with events which, while they under- 
mined the feudal system, gradually prepared the way for the de- 
cline of chivalry itself. Literature and science were commencing, 
and, even in the improvement of the mechanical skill employed 
to heighten chivalrous or superstitious magnificence, the seeds of 
arts, industry, and plebeian independence were unconsciously 
sown. One invention, that of gun-powder, is eminently marked 
out as the cause of the extinction of chivalry ; but, even if that 
invention had not taken place, it may well be conjectured that 
the contrivance of other means of missile destruction in war, and 
the improvement of tactics, would have narrowed that scope for 
the prominence of individual prowess, which was necessary for 
the chivalrous character, and that the progress of civilization 
must have ultimately levelled its romantic consequence. But to 
anticipate the remote effects of such causes, if scarcely within 
the ken of philosophy, was still less within the reach of poetry. 
Chivalry was still in all its glory, and to the eye of the poet ap- 
peared as likely as ever to be immortal. ‘The progress of 
civilization even ministered to its external importance. The 
early arts made chivalrous life, with all its pomp and ceremonies, 
more august and imposing, and more picturesque as a subject 
for description. Literature, for a time, contributed to the same 
effect, by her jejune and fabulous efforts <i history, in which the 
athletic worthies of classical story and of modern romance were 
gravely connected by an ideal genealogy. Thus the dawn of 
human improvement smiled on the fabric which it was ultimately 
to destroy, as the morning sun gilds and beautifies those masses 
of frost-work which are to melt before its noon-day heat. 

‘ The elements of romantic fiction have been traced up to various 
sources; but neither the Scaldic, nor Saracenic, nor Armorican 
theory of its origin can sufficiently account for all its materials. 
Many of them are classical, and others derived from the Scriptures. 
The migrations of science are difficult enough to be traced; but 
fiction travels on still lighter wings, and scatters the seeds of her 
wild flowers imperceptibly over the world, till they surprize us 
by springing up with similarity in regions the most remotely 
divided. ‘Thgre was a vague and unselecting love of the marvellous 
in romance which sought for adventures, like its knight-errant, in 
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every quarter where they could be found; so that it is easier to 
admit of all the sources which are imputed to that species of 
fiction, than to limit our belief to any one of them.’ 


After this masterly and lucid sketch of a very interesting 
period of our history, Mr. Campbell proceeds to’ enunterate 
the succession and merits of the Norman poets to whom our 
first English versifiers were indebted for their rhymes: but, 
without affording even a rapid glance at the intervening 
centuries of mingled romance and history, we must hasten 
at once into the more glorious age of Chaucer; to which 
Mr. C. does ample justice, in the united character of a 
commentator and a poet. Entering on the fifteenth century; 
he observes: (p. 79.) 


‘ Warton, with great beauty and justice, compares the appear- 
ance of Chaucer in, our language, to a premature day in an English 
spring ; after which the gloom of winter returns, and the buds and 
blossoms, which have been called forth by a transient sunshine, 
are nipped by frosts and scattered by storms. The causes of the’ 
relapse of our poetry, after Chaucer, seem but too apparent in 
the annals of English history, which during five reigns of the 
fifteenth century continue to display but a tissue of conspiracies, 
proscriptions, and bloodshed. Inferier even to France in literary 
progress, England displays in the fifteenth century a still more 
mortifying contrast with Italy. Italy, too, had her religious 
schisms and public distractions; but her arts and literature had 
always a sheltering-place. They were even cherished by the 
rivalship of independent communities, arid received encourage- 
ment from the opposite sources of commercial and ecclesiastical 
wealth. But we had no Nicholas the Fifth, nor house of Medicis. 
In England, the evils of civil war agitated society as one mass. 
There was no refuge from them —no inclosure to fence in the 
field of improvement —no mound to stem the torrent of public 
troubles. Before the death of Henry VI. it is said that one half 
of the nobility and gentry in the kingdom had perished in the 
field, or on the scaffold. Whilst in England the public spirit 
was thus brutalized, whilst the value and security of life were 
abridged, whilst the wealth of the rich was employed only in war, 
and the chance of patronage taken from the scholar ; in Italy, 
princes and magistrates vied with each other in calling men of 
genius around them, as the brightest ornaments of their states 
and courts. The art of printing came to Italy to record the 
treasures of its literary attainments ; but when it came to England, 
with a very few exceptions, it could not be said, for the purpose 
of diffusing native literature, to be a necessary art. A circum- 
stance, additionally hostile to the national genius, may certainly 
be traced in the executions for religion, which sprung up as a hor- 
rible novelty in our country in the fifteenth century. ‘The clergy 
were determined to indemnify themselves for the exposures which 
they had met with in the preceding age; and the unhallowed 
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compromise which Henry IV. made with them, in return for sup- 
porting his accession, armed them in an evil hour with the torch 
of persecution. In one point of improvement, namely, in the 
boldness of religious inquiry, the north of Europe might already 
boast of being superior to the south, with all its learning, wealth, 
and elegant acquirements. The Scriptures had been opened by 
Wickliff, but they were again to become “ a fountain sealed and 
a spring shut up.” Amidst the progress of letters in Italy, the 
fine arts threw enchantment around superstition ; and the warm 
imagination of the south was congenial with the nature of Catholic 
institutions. But the English mind had already shewn, even amid 
its comparative barbarism, a stern independent spirit of religion ; 
and from this single, proud, and elevated point of its character, it 
was now to be crushed and beaten down. Sometimes a baffled 
struggle against oppression is more depressing to the human 
faculties than continued submission. 

‘ Our natural hatred of tyranny, and we may safely add, the 
general test of history and experience, would dispose us to believe 
religious persecution to be necessarily and essentially baneful to 
the elegant arts, no less than to the intellectual pursuits of man- 
kind. It is natural to think that, when punishments are let loose 
upon men’s opinions, they will spread a contagious alarm from 
the understanding to the imagination. They will make the heart 
grow close and insensible to generous feelings, where it is unac- 
eustomed to express them freely; and the graces and gaiety of 
fancy will be dejected and appalled. In an age of persecution, 
even the living study of his own species must be comparatively 
darkened to the poet. He looks round on the characters and 
countenances of his fellow-creatures, and, instead of the naturally 
cheerful and excentric variety of their humors, he reads only a 
sullen and oppressed uniformity. To the spirit of poetry we 
should conceive such a period to be an impassable Avernus, 
where she would drop her wings and expire. Undoubtedly, this 


inference will be found warranted by a general survey of the 
history of genius.’ 


After having dwelt more particularly on this disgraceful 
portion of our history, Mr. C. seems to escape with joy 
from the barren though blood-stained course of civil troubles 


during the. cree | reigns of the Plantagenets, and hails 
the appearanee of better days under the auspices of the 
Tudors and the Reformation. In following the progress of our 
poetry at this period, he remarks: (p. 111.) 


¢ The Reformation, though ultimately beneficial to literature, 
like all abrupt changes in society, brought its evil with its good. 
Its establishment ade Edward VI. made the English too fanatical 
and polemical to attend to the finer objects of taste. Its com- 
mencement under Henry VIII., however promising at first, was 
too soon rendered frightful, by bearing the stamp of a tyrant’s 
character; who, instead of opening the temple of religious peace, 
established 
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established a Janus-faced persecution against both the old and 
the new opinidns. On the other hdnd, Henry’s power, opulence, 
and ostentation gave sOme Encouragement to the arts. He him- 
self, nichster ds he was, affected to bea poet. His masques ant 
pagearits assetnbled the beauty and righilit of the land, ai 
tompted a gallant spirit of courtesy. The cultivation of musica 
alents among his courtiers fostered our early lyrical poetry. Our 
intercourse with Italy was renewed from more calighitenad motives 
than superstition; and, undet the influence of Lord Surtéy 
Italian poetry bécame oncé more, as it had been in the days oF 
Chaucer, a source of refinement and regeneration to our own.’ 


As the author approaches the glorious and poetical age of 
Elizabeth, his lahguage atid sentiments appear to partake of 
the enthusiasm and eloquence whith chatacterized the gérius 
of those whom he extols: (p. 120.) 


‘In the reign of Elizabeth; the English mind put forth its 
energies in every direction; éxdlted by a purer religion, arid an- 
larged by new views of truth: ‘This was ai age of loyalty, ads 
venture, and generous emulation. The chivalrous character was 
softened by intellectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry 
itself still lingered, as if unwilling to depart; and paid his last 
homage to a warlike and female reign. A degree of romantic 
fancy remained in the manners and superstitions of the people ; 
and allegory might be said to parade the streets in their publié 
pageants and festivities. Quaint and pedantic as those allegorical 
exhibitions might often be, they were nevertheless more exptéssive 
of erudition, ingenuity, ahd moral meaning, than they had been 
in former times. ‘Fhe philosophy of the highest minds still pae- 
took of a visionary character. A poetical spirit infused itself into 
the practical heroism of the age; and some of the worthies. of 
that period seem less like ordinary men, than like’ bemgs ,¢ajled 
forth out of fiction and arrayed im the brightness of her dredms. 
They had ‘‘ high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” The 
life of Sir Philip Sydney was poetry put into action.’ 


The subsequent able and eloquent remarks on the poetry 
of Spenser are too striking to be omitted; (p. 125.) 

‘ His command of imagery is wie, éasy, and luxuriant. He 
threw tle soul of harmony mMto our verse, and made it nioré 
warmly, wre y aiid’ magnificently descriptive; than it evér Wad 
before, or, with a féw exceptions, that’ it ha’ ever been’ sincé. 
It must certainly be’ owned that in description, hé exhibits nothing 
of the brief strokes dnd robust power, Which’ characterize the very 
greatest poets; but we shall no whére' find nore aity antl’ éx 
pansive' iinages of visionary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, 
or @ finer flush in the’ colours of languaye, than it this Rubens of 
English poetry: His fancy teems éxubérantly in riinuteries¥ of 
eircumstanice, like 4 fertile soil sending blopri and'verduré' th 
the utmoet extremities of the foliage which’ it) néurishes: On’ a 
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comprehensive view of the whole work, we certainly miss: the 
charm of strength, symmetry, and rapid or interesting progress ; 
for though the plan which the poet designed is not completed, it 
is easy to see that no additional cantos could have rendered it less 
perplexed. But still there is a richness in his materials, even 
where their coherence is loose, and their disposition confused. 
The clouds of his allegory may seem to spread into shapeless 
forms, but they are still the-clouds of a glowing atmosphere. 
Though his story grows desultory, the sweetness and grace of his 
manner still abide by him. He is like a speaker whose tones 
continue to be pleasing, though he may speak too long; or like a 
painter who makes us forget the defect of his design, by the 
‘magic of his colouring: We always rise from perusing him with 
melody in the mind’s ear, and with pictures of romantic beauty 
impressed on the imagination.’ 


Though the tone in which these sentiments are conveyed 
is somewhat too warm and figurative for a critic, yet the 
figures are always just, and manifest in their bold touches 
and rapid sketch the hand of a real master. The character 
of Shakspeare is drawn in a style even superior to this com- 
mendation. Having touched rather too lightly on the early 
dramatists who preceded him, and who in fatt first gave 


birth to our English drama, long before the reign of 
Elizabeth, Mr. C. thus proceeds: (p. 147.) 


¢ Among the precursors of Shakspeare, we may trace in Peele 
and Marlowe a pleasing dawn of the drama, though it was by no 
means a dawn corresponding to so bright a sun-rise as the appear- 
ance of his mighty genius. He created our romantic drama, or, 
if the assertion is to be qualified, it requires but a small qualifi- 
cation, There were undoubtedly prior occupants of the dramatic 
ground in our language; but they appear only like unprosperous 
settlers on the patches and skirts of a wilderness, which he con- 
verted into a garden. He is therefore never compared with his 
native predecessors. Criticism goes back for names worthy of 
being put in competition with his to the first great masters of 
dramatic invention, and, even in the points of dissimilarity between 
‘ them and him, discovers some of the highest indications of his 
genius. Compared with the classical composers of antiquity, ‘he 
is to our conceptions nearer to the character of an universal poet, 
more acquainted with man in the real world, and more terrific and 
bewitching in the preter-natural. He expanded the magic circle 
of the drama beyond the limits that belonged to it in antiquity ; 
made it embrace more time and locality, filled it with larger 
- business and action, with vicissitudes of gay and serious emotion, 
which classical taste had kept divided; with characters which 
developed humanity in wy lights and subtler movements ; 
. and with a language more wildly, more playfully, diversified by 

fancy and passion, than was ever spoken on any stage. Like 
nature herself, he presents alternations of the gay and the tragic ; 
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and his mutability, like the suspence and precariousness of real’ 
existence, often deepens the force of our impressions. He con- 

verted imitation into illusion. To say that, magician as he was, 
he was not faultless, is only to recall the flat and stale truism, that’ 
every thing human is imperfect. But how to estimate his imper-’ 
fections! To praise him is easy — In facili causd cuivis licet esse 

diserto. But to make a special, full, and accurate estimate of his 

imperfections, would require a delicate and comprehensive dis- ' 
crimination, and an authority, which are almost as seldom united ' 
in one man as the powers of Shakspeare himself. He is the poet | 
of the world. The magnitude of his genius puts it beyond all 

private opinion to set defined limits to the admiration which is— 
due to it. We know, upon the whole, that the sum of blemishes 

to be deducted from his merits is not great, and we should 

scarcely be thankful to one who should be anxious to make it. 

No other poet triumphs so anomalously over excentricities and 

peculiarities in composition, which would appear blemishes in 

others ; so that his blemishes and beauties have an affinity which ' 
we are jealous of trusting any hand with the task of separating. 

We dread the interference of criticism with a fascination so often 

inexplicable by critical laws, and justly apprehend that any man 

in standing between us and Shakspeare may shew, for pretended 

spots upon his disk, only the shadows of his own opacity.’ 


With respect to the long contested question of the propriety 
of preserving the unities in dramatic action, Mr. Campbell, 
in closing his estimate of Shakspeare, observes: (p. 156.) 
‘ On a general view, I conceive it may be said that Shak- 
speare nobly and legitimately enlarged the boundaries of 
time and place in the drama, but in extreme cases I would 
rather agree with Cumberland to waive all mention of his 
name in speaking of dramatic laws, than accept of those 
licences for art which are not art, and designate irregularity 
by the name of order.’ 

The next dramatist in point of time, as well as in fame, 
is the celebrated Ben Jonson, whose genius and writings 


are analyzed by Mr. C. with singular skill and judgment : 
(P- £5 7-) 


‘ The triumph of founding English classical comedy belonged 
exclusively to Jonson. In his tragedies it is remarkable that he 
freely dispenses with the unities, though in those tragedies he 
brings classical antiquity in the most distinct and learned! 
anthenticated traits before our eyes. The vindication of his 
great poetic memory forms an agreeable contrast in modern 
criticism, with the bold bad things which used to be said of him 
in a former period ; as when Young compared him to a blina 
Samson who pulled down the ruins of antiquity on his head, and 
buried his genius beneath them. Hurd, though he inveighed 
against the too abstract conception of his characters, pronouncing 
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them rather personified humours than natural beings, did him, 
nevertheless, the jystice to quote one short and lavely passage 
from one of his masques; and the beauty of that passage pro- 
bably turned the attention of many readers to his then neglected 
campagitions, Jt is, indeed, but one of the many beauties which 
justify all that has been said of Jonson’s lyrical powers. In that 
fancityl region of the drama, (the masque,) he stands as pre- 
eminent ag in comedy; or, if he can be said to be rivalled, it is 
only by Milton. And our surprise at the wildness and sweetness 
of bis oer in one walk of camposition is increased by the stern 
and rigid (sometimes rugged) air of truth which he preserves in 
the other. In the regular drama he certainly holds up no 
romantic mirrgr tq nature. His object was to exhibit human 
characters at once strongly comic, and severely and instructively 
trye; to nourish the understanding while he feasted the sense of 
ridicule. He ig more anxious for verisimilitude than even for 
comic effect.. He understood the humors and peculiarities of hig 
species sctenficglly, and brought them forward in their greatest 
contrast, and subtlest modifications. If Shakspeare carelessly 
scattered illusion, Jonson skilfully prepared it. This is speaking 
of Jonsan in his happiest manner. There is a great deal of 
harsh and sgur fruit in his miscellaneous poetry. It is ac- 
knowledged that in the drama he frequently over-labours his 
delineation of character, and wastes it tediously upon uninterest- 
ing humours and peculiarities. He isa moral painter who delights 
over-much to shew his knowledge of moral anatomy.’ 


This judicious appreciation of Jonson’s character as a 
dramatist, and as a poet, is followed by a rapid commentary 
on his various pieces, which our limits will not allow us to 
pursue. Mr. C. then takes even a more hasty survey of the 
poetic ground over which he passes; and, since the objects 
before him appear to lessen in dignity and grandeur as they 
gradually approach the days of the Stuarts, his contem- 
plation of them becomes less intense, and his language less 
forcible and interesting. 

Before the author enters the labyrinth of our metaphysical 
school of poetry, which is happily upravelled in the third 
portion of his essay, we find some beautiful and original 
remarks on the genius of Shirley, Massinger, and Ford. 
The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher (the contemporaries 
and successors of Shakspeare) is characterized as ‘containing 
all manner of good and evil:’ (p, 240.) 


‘ There are such extremes of grossness and magnificence in 
their drama, so much sweetness and beayty interspersed with 
views, of nature. either falsely romantic, or vulgar beyond reality ; 
there is so, much to animate and amuse us, and yet so much that 
we would willingly overlook; that I cannot help comparing the 
contrasted, impregsigns which they make, to those which we 
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receive from visiting some great and ancient city, picturesq 

but irregularly built, glittering with spires, and surrounded wit 
gardens, but exhibiting in many quarters the lanes and hovels of 
wretchedness. They have scenes of wealthy and high life, which 
remind us of courts and palaces frequented by elegant females 
and high-spirited gallants, whilst their noble old martial cha- 
racters, with Caractacus in the midst of them, may inspire us 
with the same sort of regard which we pay to the agehens 
magnificence of an ancient fortress.’ 


From the dramatic era of our poetry which terminated at 
the approach of the civil wars, Mr. C. arrives at the age of 
Waller, Denham, and Cowley; on whom he bestows rather 
too hasty a glance, in order to reach the more classical and 
less metaphysical periods of Milton, Dryden, and Pope: 
whose various genius and productions are delineated in a 
style of criticism not unworthy of those great masters of the 
lyre. As, however, we trust that the memory of their im- 
mortal strains, with a perfect feeling of their beauty, is too 
fresh and recent in the heart of the present generation to 
need revival, we shall refrain from quoting even Mr. C.’s 
enlightened commentary. 

We have remarked before that this work is not without 
faults : — but they are the faults of a poet; of one who has 
rather too much genius and impatience to sit down steadily to 
his task, and whose historic muse, like the lyric, has been often 
too capricious to obey him. On the whole, however, he has 
completed his design in a spirit most congenial to the subject 
on which he wrote; and we cannot but contemplate these 
Specimens, the portraits of departed minds, with the same 
sad pleasure with which we continue to gaze on the pictured 
countenances of those whom we must see no more. A me 
lancholy tone, likewise, is often indulged by the author over 
these remains of the dead; which makes him appear like some 
of the few faithful freedmen of old, gathering up the ashes of 
those thasters whom they had long served, in the enthusiasm 
of true devotion, and depositing them in the sacred urn, lest 
they should be finally dissipated by the unhallowed blasts of 
chance and change. When the period comes, as come it 
must, in which the poet and an illustrious compeer shall 
need the same endearing though solemn offices which he has 
here performed for others, may a kindred spirit and an equal 
genius unite to waft the names of Campbell and Byron some 

farther down the unceasing stream of time ! , 

We would willingly believe that the energy and enthusiasm 
of soul which dictated * The Pleasures of Hope,” ** O’Con- 
nor’s Daughter,” and some of our finest lyric songs, is neither 
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extinct nor decayed. Surely, the chords of that lyre are not 
broken, whose music was the loudest in the hall! We cannot 
cease to regret the silence of Mr. Campbell, when we are 


periodically deluged with a flood of mingled barbarism and 
conceit. 





a 


Ant. VII. Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse. By Felicia 
Hemans, Author of “* The Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy,”? **‘ Modern Greece,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp.255. gs. 6d, 
Boards. Murray. 1819. 


HEN we consider the cultivation of the female mind in 

the present day, and the great taste and relish which 
exist among the ladies of our country for the finest and 
highest department of literature, it is certainly strange that 
we find so few poetesses of celebrity. The beautiful story of 
Psyche, indeed, raised the name of Tighe to an enviable 
and well- menlnnd height in the public estimation : but, al- 
though since the publication of that poem we have had several 
fair candidates for public favour whose merits have been very 
considerable, we think that none can offer such strong claims to 
it as the writer of these ‘ Tales and Historic Scenes.’ — 
Mrs. Hemans is in fact no stranger in the literary world, 
but has long wandered in the Olympian bowers ; and her 
previous offerings at the shrine of feeling and taste have met 
with well deserved encouragement. Her first publication of 
poems, written when she was very young, gave a promise of 
increasing excellence, which her subsequent productions, ‘* The 
Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy *.” * Modern 
Greece +,” and the volume now before us, have honourably 
fulfilled. Her * Modern Greece” was an elegant and spirited 
poem, and some portions of it would almost bear a com- 
parison with the works of the first poets of our day. 

Mrs. Hemans’s talents, however, are not of the h ‘ighest order. 
Her poetry is graceful, and in many parts rises into the 
finer and more impassioned soundings of the lyre: but her 
verses do not possess that uniform deep colour of poetic 
feeling, by which the touch of a master-poet is so easily dis- 
tinguished: they contain little of the “ breathing and burn- 
ing,” or of that powerful strength of expression which stamps 
itself on our imagination, and makes our memory faithful 





* See Rev. vol. ieexii. p- 325. 
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even though we do not strive to remember. We should be 
unjust, indeed, if we required from Mrs. Hemans that which 
has at all times been possessed by so very few, and of which 
perhaps one only of the many living poets of our country can 
now be called the possessor ; and, with the exception of this 
great qualification, we think that Mrs. Hemans has all the requi- 
sites which make a poet. She displays a strain of high and pure 
feeling, a great power of poetical expression, a correct taste, 
and a fund of good sense: which last is perhaps as essential 
to the poet as any of the former qualities, in order to pre- 
vent him from running into that affectation and mannerism 
which so many writers of the present day conceive to be the 
distinguishing mark of true genius. To these excellences may 
also be added a flowing and correct versification, and a care- 
ful propriety of style and arrangement. 

The Tales and Historic Scenes, nine in number, consist of 
The Widow of Crescentius, The Abencerrage, The last Ban- 


quet of Anthony and Cleopatra, Alaric in Italy, The Wife of 


Asdrubal, Heliodorus in the Temple, Night-scene in Genoa, 
and The Troubadour, and Richard Caur de Lion. The 
Abencerrage is the longest, and in our opinion the best: — 
the others being rather poetical pictures than tales, ani pre- 
senting to the reader a single scene of action rather than a 
chain of continued events. We shall endeavour to give a 
short account of this tale, and shall select our specimens 
from its pages. 

The story of the Abencerrages, and their treacherous 
massacre by the rival tribe of the Zegri, is tolerably well 
known. Hamet, a young Abencerrage, or Aben-zurrah 
chief, attempts to revenge the death of his father and brother, 
who fell with their friends in the fatal Hall of Lions; and the 


tale opens with a description of the deep and lovely repose of 


the magnificent Alhambra, which is suddenly broken by the 
fearful contest of the two rival tribes, when Hamet at the 


head of his Aben-zurrahs defeats the Zegris and the King 
Abdallah: — 


‘ But first and bravest of that gallant train, 
Where foes are mightiest charging ne’er in vain, 
In his red hand the sabre glancing bright, 

His dark eye flashing with a fiercer light, 
Ardent, untired, scarce conscious that he bleeds, 
His Aben-zurrahs there young Hamet leads ; 
While swells his voice that wild acclaim on high, 
Revenge and freedom ! let the tyrant die.’ 


Abdallah, who had fled during the temporary success of 
his enemies, returns on the following morning, and the 


Aben- 
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Abencerrages are driven from their country. i ile is 
rendered tt more dreadful to Hamet by the, Pn ge 
ties of love ; and at midnight he seeks the young Zayda, a 
Zegri maid, to take his last farewell. The scene between 
them is very beautiful, and we are sorry that we cannot quote 
the whole of it. 


‘* Zayda, my doom is fix’d — another day, 
And the wrong’d exile shall be far away ; 
Far from the scenes where still his heart must be, 
His home of youth, and more than all—from thee. 
Oh what a cloud hath gathered o’er my lot 
Since last we met on this fair tranquil spot ! 
Lovely as then, the soft and silent hour, 
And not a rose hath faded from thy bower ; 
But I — my hopes the tempest hath o’erthrown, 
And changed my heart to all but thee alone. 
* * *  '.- &  ¢ 


But when my steps are distant, and my name 
Thou hear’st no longer in the song of fame ; 
When time steals on in silence to efface 

Of early love each pure and sacred trace, 
Causing our sorrows and our hopes to seem 
But as the moonlight pictures of a dream, 
Still shall thy soul be with me in the truth 
And all the fervor of affection’s youth.” 


Zayda, who ‘had learn’d to suffer and be true, gives him 
a sweet promise of affection and constancy, and then addresses 


him in these beautiful lines: 


«« But thou, my Hamet, thou canst yet bestow 
All that of joy my se, sr lot can know. 
Oh! be thou still the high-soul’d and the brave, 
To whom my first and fondest vows I gave, 
In thy proud fame’s untarnished beauty still, 
The lofty visions of my youth fulfil, 
So shall it soothe me midst my heart’s despair, 
To hold undimm’d one glorious image there !” 


They part, and 


«* Alone she weeps — that hour of parting o’er — 
When shalt the pang it leaves be felt no more ? 
The gale breathes light and fans her bosom fair, 
Showering the dewy rose-leaves o’er her hair; 
But ne’er for her shall dwell reviving power, 
In balmy dew, soft breeze, or fragrant flower, 
To wake once more that calm, serene delight, 
The soul’s young bloom which passion’s breath could blight.” 


Hamet, on leaving her, seeks the burial-place of the Aben- 


cerrages; where, over the graves of his slaughtered father and 
19 brother, 
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brother, he devotes his powers and his life to avenge their 
murder. ‘To accomplish this end, he forsakes the Crescent 
and joins the standard of the Cross, and in the battle of the 
Vega he and his Aben-zurrahs are mingled with the warriors 
of Castile. As he wanders in trouble and anguish from this 
scene of his vengeance and his woe, he starts at the sound of 
a low moan like that of one from whom life is passing. It 
was his friend Osmyn ; who, shocked at his apostacy, refused 
even to permit him to minister to the last agonies of the de- 
parting spirit. His heart, torn by so many passions, new 
turns for refuge to her 
—— ‘ whose love had been 
His own, unchanged thro’ many a stormy scene :’ 


but even she avoids the man who had betrayed his county, 
and he accuses her of inconstancy. 


‘© Hamet, oh wrong me not —I too could speak 
Of sorrows, trace them on my faded cheek, 
In the sunk eye, and in the wasted form, 
That tell the heart hath nursed a canker-worm ! 
* * * * * . * . 


Oh wert thou still what once I fondly deem’d, 
All that thy mien expressed, thy spirit seem’d, 
My love had been devotion, till in death 

Thy name had trembled on my latest breath. 

* + * * . * 7 . 


Hadst thou but died e’er yet dishonour’s cloud 
O’er that young name had gather’d as a shroud, 
I then had. mourn’d thee proudly, and my grief 
In its own loftiness had found relief, 

A noble sorrow cherished to the last, 

When every meaner woe had long been past.” 


He then leaves her; and we next find him in the chival- 
rous procession of the nobles of Castile, entering the con- 
quered city of Granada, of which we have an animated and 


magnificent description. 
The Moors are driven to seek a retreat from their enemies 


In the fastnesses of their mountains: 


¢ There high-born maids, that mov’d upon the earth 
More like bright creatures of aérial birth, 
Nurslings of palaces, have fled to share 
The fate of brothers and of sires; to bear 
All undismay’d privation and distress, 
And smile, the roses of the wilderness ; 
And mothers with their infants, there to dwell 
In the deep forest or the cavern cell, 
And rear their offspring ’mid the rocks, to be, 
If now no more the mighty, stil] the free. — 
‘ And 
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‘ And youth in all its pride of strength is there 
And buoyancy of spirit, form’d to dare 
And suffer all things : — fall’n on evil days, 
Yet darting o’er the world an ardent gaze, 
As on the arena where its powers may find 
Full scope to strive for glory with mankind.’ 


The apostate Hamet leads the invasion of this last sanc- 
tuary of liberty, in the vain hope of meeting death from the wea- 
pons of the injured. Rushing forwards, he at length reaches 
a lofty cave, from which rises the sound of wild and solemn 
lamentations. ‘They proceed from Zayda, weeping over the 
dead body of her father, who was slain in this last fatal attack. 
After a melancholy scene, in which Zayda’s heart is distracted 
between affection for her father and love of him who had 
caused his death, she beseeches Hamet to depart ere the Zegris 
return to the cavern: he refuses; and, in endeavouring to save 
him from their resentment, she perishes by their swords. The 
Moors, dismayed at her death, forget their vengeance, and 
suffer Hamet to depart. 


‘ A few short years, and in the lonely cave 
Where sleeps the Zegri maid is Hamet’s grave : — 
Sever’d in life, united in the tomb, — 
Such, of the hearts that loved so well, the doom.’ 


In the design and execution of this tale, as well as in some 
of the sentiments, we perceive a resemblance to the Fire- Wor- 
shippers of Mocre. Of the other tales, ‘The Widow of 
Crescentius’ is perhaps the best: but our limits will not permit 
us to make extracts from it. 

Mrs. Hemans is rather too fond of description: but her deli- 
neation of the scenes which are enriched by classical associa- 
tion. is masterly * and touching. Of this power, the commence- 
ment of ¢ Alaric in Italy’ may be mentioned as an example.. 
When Liberty strings her lyre, she frequently rises into a 
more elevated and impressive strain of poetry, of which we 
could give many proofs from the present volume. 

We shall always greet with gladness the appearance of this’ 
lady before the public; feeling assured that we shall never 
receive any production from her pen which is not. consonant 
to pure feelings and corrcct taste. 








—~ -—— eg ws ~~ 


* May we use this word with application to a female? 
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Art. VIII. A Series of Sacred Songs, Duetts, and Trios; the 
Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. The Music composed and 


selected by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and Mr. Moore. 
Folio. 11.18. sewed. Power. 1819. 


W E resume our double task of criticizing the poetry and 

the music of these interesting joint efforts of Mr. Moore 
and Sir John Stevenson. —They have now taken down the 
sacred harp from the trees on the banks of Euphrates or of 


Jordan, and have endeavoured to lend a higher character to 
their accustomed melodies. 


‘¢ Sicelides Musee paulo majora canamus.” 


Alas! ¢his is.often an unsuccessful appeal: but, when the 
poct still more venturously says, 


“© Ye Nymphs of Solyma, begin the song !” 


those generally inaccessible Nymphs often reject an appel- 
lant who has been favoured with the smiles of their less loft 
sisters. Certainly, no minstrel of the age has had more 
reason to boast of the encouraging smile of the Lesbian or 
the Teian Muse, than Mr. Moore: but the harp of Judah is 
an instrument of sublimer inspiration;— difficult and even 
dangerous to the touch of mortals who have sung the tender- 
est strains **to virgins and to youths.” 

We are far from intending to represent this popular writer 
as having wholly failed in his bold attempt; and still less 
can we purpose to throw the most distant imputation on the 
genuine feelings of reverence and piety, which, no doubt, 
occupied his mind when engaged in the more serious of these 
compositions: but, whether from some want of severity of 
taste, or from not having formed a sufficiently copious scrip- 
tural vocabulary, ideas and words do occur in these poems 
which appear to us painfully out of keeping. As this is an 
offensive charge to a poet, we shall, without farther com- 
ment, submit to our readers the grounds on which we have 
formed, and have regretted to form it. 


¢ Ain— Unknown. * 


‘ Thou art, oh Gop! the life and light 
Of all this wond’rous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 





‘* I have heard that this air is by the late Mrs. Sheridan. It is 


sung to the beautiful old words, ‘*I do capfess thou’rt smooth 
and fair,’’’ 


‘ When 
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¢ When day, with farewell beam; delays 
Among the opening clouds of even ; 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Thro’ golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues, that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lorp! are thine. 


« When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes ; — 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lorn! are thine. 


‘ When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the summer wreathes 

Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 


And all things fair and bright are thine.’ 


The lines, or the expressions, im this little poem, (which, as 
a ** sacro-profane” effusion, has, no doubt, much of the usual 
merits of the writer,) to which we object as impairing the just 
character of am address to the Deity, are the following: 
‘ Tts glow by day, zts smile by night.’ 
Surely this is a prettiness wholly inadmissible. 
¢ And we can almost think we gaze 
Fhro’ golden vistas into Heaven. 


The first of these verses is too much about ourselves and 
our own fancies for such an occasion; and the second is a 
conceit fitter for a Roman Catholic painting than for a Pro- 
testant hymn. 

¢ Like some dark, béauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnwmbéred eyes. 

What a simile for the magnificently adorned darkness of 
night ! 

‘ Thy spirit warms ‘ker fragrant sigh.’ 

‘ Is born beneath shat’ kindling eye.” 

We know not whether. we have succeeded in: corlveying. to 
our readers the :str't: of impression which these lines have 
made on use If we have, we need’ not subjoin further ex- 
amples of the sanie supposed faults; and, if not, perhaps no 

er explanation would make us intelligible. 
he next poem, © Fis World is all a fleeting Show,’ con- 
tains dothing that can properly be called sacred bat ~ word 
* heaven,” 
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‘ heaven,’ which is the brilliant burden of every stanza. If, how- 
ever, it be considered as a specimen of the lighter moral descrip- 
tiwe, as a string of happy Horatian reflections on the brevity 
and instability of earthly enjoyments, we do not know a 
more pleasing specimen of Mr. Moore’s peculiar excellence ; 
which, in our minds, is the pathetic management of these 
common topics. | 


‘ This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given, 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


‘ And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb, — 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven ! 


‘ Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we’re driven, 
And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way, — 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven 


A most elegant and touching little performance! Still, to 
us, at least, it is obvious that its charm would have been de- 
stroyed by the admixture of any thing of a more strictly re- 
ligious character ; by an address to the Deity, for instance, or 
any strong expressions of human piety. —* Nunc non erat his 
locus,’ in our opinion; and the incongruous union of sacred 
and profane images would strike us all the more forcibly, from 
the acknowleged splendor and vivacity of this poet’s imagin- 
ation. There are, in a word, a tone and a spirit, exclusive 
of all others, which can alone duly characterize a sacred 
poem ; and, until something of the en and the simplicity 
of the Royal Minstrel has been caught by the uninspired 
writer, all his tropes and figures, all his play df fancy, will 
be but dust in the balance. If this remark be eorrect, here 
is a satisfactory clue to the wonder which many good men 
have expressed, at the rare instances of success in religious 
composition which the poets of England, and indeed of all 
countries, have exhibited. A close adherence to the facts 
and to the phraseology of Scripture, where the latter can be 
adopted with poetical effect, is the only guide which we are 
able to offer to the youthful candidate for this precarious 
chaplet of renown. To elucidate, and indeed to. substantiate 
this part of our argument, we will quote another of these 

poems 
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poems entire; and here we are truly happy to be able to 
congratulate Mr. Moore on his honourable success: or at all 
events on his having avoided the blemishes which we have 
before endeavoured to detect, and avoided, perhaps, by the 
very means which we have here suggested. Indeed the nu- 
merous quotations from Scripture at the bottom of this page, 
which we omit, prove the truth of our supposition. 


‘ Fall’n is thy throne, oh Israel ! 
Silence is o’er thy plains ; 
Thy dweliings all lie desolate, 
Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 
On Etham’s barren shore ? 
That fire from Heaven which led thee, 
Now lights thy path no more. 


‘ Lord! thou did’st love Jerusalem ; 
Once, she was all thy own ; 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 
Her power thy glory’s throne. 
Till evil came, and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive tree ; 
And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other gods than thee ! 


« Then sunk the star of Solyma; 
Then pass’d her glory’s day, 
Like heath that, in the wilderness, 
The wild wind whirls away. 
Silent and waste her bowers, 
Where once the mighty trod, 
And sunk those guilty towers, 
Where Baal reign’d as God! 


‘ « Go”, said the Lord, ‘ ye conquerors ! 
Steep in her blood your swords, 
And raze to earth her battlements, 
For they are not the Lord’s ! 
Till Zion’s mournful daughter, 
Q’er kindred bones shall tread, 
And Hinnom’s vale of slaughter 
Shall hide but half her dead.” ’ 


We must not, however, pass the studied or the carelessly 
admitted alliteration, ‘ in the welderness the wild wind whirls,’ 
which is unworthy of a place in this energetic little effusion. 

‘ Saint Jerome’s Love’ must, we fear, have been intended 
to excite a smile! and the note which alludes to the * inti- 
macy’ of the Saint ‘with the matron Paula’ precludes the 
possibility of a mistake, even if the title left it doubtful. In 
any other collection, we should have admired this —*: 4 
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ticle: but, even if it came to us attended with congenial com- 
‘pany, we should still wish it to be introduced with a different 
title. We know that it is a very distinct thing “ Zudere cum 
Sacris” and ‘ Zudere cum Sanctis:” but, still, we do not 
think that St. Jerome deserves to have his affections identified 
with “ Little Fanny’s Love,” or ‘ Little Peggy’s Love,” or 
any of the Lirrte Loves with which this amorous-period 
has abounded; with the 


‘6 Veneres, Cupidinesque, 
‘ Et quantum est hominum venustiorum.” 





We scarcely know what to say about * The Bird let loose 
72 ."aslern Skies:’ the first stanza is so generally poetical, 
and the last is so appropriately pious. We must forgive, we 
believe, any slight appearance of incongruity in this beautiful 
Ode, or Hymn, or whatever it may be called. 

‘ Oh thou who dry’st the Mourner’s Tear’ begins well, and 
has a nervous simplicity in several of its lines: but we must, 
unrelentingly, proscribe ¢ the plants that throw their fragrance 
from the wounded part,’ compared to ‘a broken heart,’ as 
fit only for the * Veneres, Cupidinesque,” &c. mentioned above. 
Besides, the image is now hackneyed. 

‘ Weep not for thosc whom the Veil of the Tomb’ is another 
of those compositions, in which Mr. Moore has added per- 
sonal tenderness to Horace: that is, he has given a peculiar 
and a most impressive pathos to a style generally resembling 
the best moral lyrics of that unrivalled antient. We appre- 
hend that the first word in the fourth line of the second stanza 
should be while instead of ¢ and.’ . 

‘ The Turf shall be my fragant Shrine’ displays a very 
pretty Darwinian spirit of adoration, and consecrates the 
‘© Temple of Nature” in most glowing language. ‘The tone 
of the poem, however, with all its force of imagination and 
diction, must be confessed to be somewhat heathenish; and 
we would advise the poet to chuse at least another climate, 
before he expresses this decided preference for worshipping 
sub Dio, — for religiously meditating in the open air. 


“© Pure sunt platea, nihil ut meditantibus obstet,” 


is not, always, true of London. 

Mr. Moore seems also to have forgotten, in his recondite 
quotation of * Pit orant tacite,” that the grammar (where tf 
occurs) teaches him to say ¢aciti, Xpy ciryav—x.t. dA ‘We 
would recommend to his consideration the subjoined ano- 
nymous epigram : 


Rev. Dec. 1819. Ee o If 
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‘¢ If silence be the soul of prayer, 
That soul, sweet friend! embodiest thou - 
Silent in church, whenever there, 
Thy thanks, petitions, praise, or vow.” 


‘ Sound the loud Timbrel, o'er Egypt's dark-Sea? We do 
not hesitate to denominate this poem execrable. Such an un- 
dignified ¢zttupping style, to celebrate such an event, must 
be offensive to every person of taste and reflection. 


‘ For the Lord hath look’d out from his Pillar of Glory.’ 
Pyoh pudor ! 


© Go, let me weep, there’s Bliss in Tears. This is atender 
song, fitted for the Irish Melodies. ‘ Hominem sonat ;? — 
and we are by no means compelled to exclaim, in allusion to 
the muse that inspired it, *“ Ok Dra certé!” The last four 
lines are, however, very zmpressive : 


‘ Leave me to sigh o’er days that flew 
More idly than the summer’s wind ; 
And, while they pass’d, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind.’ 


Yet why ‘sacred ?’ Certainly, (we say again) Mr. M.cannot 
be serzous when he talks of a * Series’ of * Sacred Songs’ in 
this publication. 

‘ Come not, O Lord! This poem is very short, but it 
seems to us full of faults. For example: 


—— ‘ thy features of fire!’ 


This is not the manner in which we ought to talk of such 
subjects. 

¢ While Israél bask’d all the night in thy beam” The word 
‘ basked’ (if it implies any thing) implies heat as well as light. 
How wholly foreign from the divine image here intended ! 

‘ Were not the sinful Mary’s Tears” This offends us very 
much. Surely, it is wrong to attempt to enhance the value 
of such penitence, by talking of ¢ golden hair’ and ‘diamonds’ 
formerly shining in it! ‘ Procul, oh procul! este profant.” 
Vice, too, is called error in this objectionable little poem ; the 
most objectionable, we think, in the volume. We firmly 
pelieve that nothing but what is good is meant by all this: 
but it is very injudicious, and, to say the least of it, a very 
indecorous mixture of scriptural records with merely mortal 
ideas. 

We need only quote, in confirmation of the accuracy of 
our character of these poems, a passage in the song intitled 

‘ As 
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© As down in the sunless Retreats which reminds us 
strongly of our old aequaintance, , 


“© Down in the meadows, and the shady groves of beech and oak! 
The lines are these: 


‘ My Gop! silent to thee; 
Pure, warm, silent to thee.’ 


This is guietism. This is the spirit which Fenelon refined 
iv France, and which Whitfield vulgarized in England. 

The verses * On the Restoration of the Jews to the Holy 
Land’ are some of the best in the book, as far as inoffen- 
siveness and good taste can veeniiieidaiia them; and their 
safeguard, as on other occasions, has been a faithful adherence 
to the sacred text. ‘ Hoc duce, tutus eris.” 

In the ‘Chorus of Priests,’ (a daring symphony for the 
author to imitate!) the line 


‘ Those cherubs, with their smiling eyes,’ 


recalls us again to the earth, or at least sheds an unhallowed 
Mohammedan glow over our Christian paradise. 

Mr. Moore has yet much to Jearn, and much to unlearn, 
in the composition of sacred poems. Would he but submit 
to the preparatory discipline, we know not any living poet so 

capable of consecrating the glow of classical feeling to the 
worship of JEHOVAH. 

In our criticisms on the poetry of this work, we haye, in a 
great measure, anticipated the remarks which we should 
moke on the musical part of it; the prevailing fault of which 
is the want of the sublime charscter. Accustomed as we 
have been in this country (at least, according to the practice 
of our church-establishment) to the association of music dis- 
playing a chaste and dignified simplicity with our hymns 
and sacred songs, we are » perh: aps scarcely in a condition to 
relish a change in this respect, even in favour ef airs and 
harmonies which in other situations we deem the most beau- 
tiful. With regard to the arrangement of the airs before us, 
and their accompaniments, we “hi ave great room for praise. 
Though sometimes they display rather too much of the chro- 
matic ‘sty le, and not alw: ays very judiciously applied, yet to a 
writer w we has been employed in studying the works of the 
great modern masters, especially Beethoven, who is now the 
most popular of all those m: isters, something of this fault is 
almost unavoidable. Of the sixteen picces in the collection, 
five are the composition of Sir John Stevenson, and one is by 
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Mr. Moore: the others are from Martini, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Avison, except Number I., which (as already 
noted) is said to have been attributed to the first Mrs. Sheri- 
dan. ‘To our taste, this air, and that of Avison for the words 
‘ Weep not for those,’ are the most characteristic and best 
adapted in the collection. Sir John Stevenson’s airs, particu- 
larly that which is allotted to *‘ The Turf shall be my fragrant 
Shrine,’ are very graceful. Some parts of the air by Mr. 
Moore are pleasing: but it strikes us that, in the fifth and sixth 
bars of the second line, page 75., the C s and G have a dis- 
agreeable harshness ; and that to substitute 4s in the fifth bar 
and D in the sixth would preserve the flow of the air better, 
and lead more gracefully into the following passage. Haydn’s 
air, adapted to the words ‘ Oh thou who dry’st the Mourner’s 
Lear,’ should not be passed over. The other pieces do not 
seem to require any particular remark. 

In closing our observations on this work, we would wish to 
guard against the imputation of any unnecessary stiffness in 
the opinion which we have felt it our duty to give. It is too 
much the practice of certain persons in the present age to mix 
religion with the every-day occurrences of life, and to dress 
her up in modes and fashions which are very unbecoming. 
We must be distinctly understood as not imputing the motives 
of such persons to the author of these poems: but we fear that 
the tendency of them will be rather to increase the evil of 
which we complain; and, in fact, to spread it among a class of 
persons who, though proof — the attempts of a vulgar 
and tasteless fanaticism, may fall in with that which comes re- 
commended by so much elegant refinement and _ brilliant 
imagination. 





ArT. IX. An Address to the Philharmonic Society. By T. D. 
Worgan, Professor of Music. 8vo. 2s. Wilson. 1819. 


WE should be very sorry to find the Philharmonic Society 
claiming the power and influence which this publication, 
and those that are connected with Mr. Logier’s system of 
musical education (of which we have all heard so much), 
impute to it. For the improvement of the practical depart- 
ment of their art, it is impossible not to see that such a 
society must be eminently calculated; and to form a just 
estimate of the good which, in this view, is likely to result 
from it, we need only call to mind some of the names which 
are enrolled among its members: but, if there be any art 
or science in which a distinction must be carefully made 

between 
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between practice and theory, music is assuredly that art. To 
acquire consummate excellence in handling a musical instru- 
ment is literally the business of a man’s life; and it will allow 
too little leisure for those abstruse inquiries which the study 
of music, as a science, demands. We rejoice, therefore, to 
observe that a society of practical musicians, probably equal 
in excellence to any who ever met to unite their powers * in 
sweetest harmony,” has hitherto refused to be erected into 
patrons or judges of any system of education; or to prescribe 
or sanction any mode of producing that perfection which they 
themselves, who have been taught probably in a great variety 
of methods, so powerfully exhibit. Accordingly, we find 
that, when Mr. Worgan presented his proposed work to the 
Society, and called for their opinion on its merits, a committee, 
consisting of Sir George Smart, Mr. Atwood, and Mr. Bishop, 
reported that ‘ they were unanimously of opinion, that for 
the Philharmonic Society to offer a judgment on it, would 
not be consistent with the purposes for which the Society is 
constituted.” 

Mr. Worgan’s present pamphlet comprizes four topics: — 
1. Musical Education in general. 2. The general State of 
musical ‘Taste and Knowlege in this Country. 3.'The Study of 
Music in Score. 4. On a work by him, now in the course of 
publication, called * Vocal Sonatinas.” In considering these 
essays, it may be most convenient to begin with the last. 
The title will strike our readers as whimsical, but expressive ; 
the object of the composition being to take an old familiar 
tune (most frequently a canon or round), and to shew a great 
variety of ways in which it may be performed, both vocally 
and instrumentally ; at the same time exhibiting an analysis 
of its composition, and displaying the rules and terms which 
it exemplifies. It cannot be denied that such a work may 
afford much facility in the study of music as a science; and we 
have no doubt that, to a mere general amateur-performer, a 
small portion of science is worth a great portion of execution. 
We therefore think that Mr. Worgan’s Vocal Sonatinas may 
be regarded as an acceptable addition to our stock of music 
for study. 

On the subject of musical education, (that is, of amateurs, ) 
as it now exists, we are willing to admit that considerable 
improvement might be made: but to us, who (to say the 
truth) are of opinion that this branch of accomplishment has 
gone quite far enough, the extent of proficiency which we 
find in every drawing-room appears a sufficient voucher in 
favor of the system which has prevailed. When we say 
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system, however, we commit an inaccuracy; for, in point of 
fact, every professor and teacher of this, as of all other arts 
and sciences, has a method of his own, though they agree 
in general points; and, we believe, Mr. Worgan will find that 
not a few of them have been long in the habit of employing 
means very similar to those which he considers as so pre- 
eminently efficacious. 

With regard to the state of musical taste in England, it 
has perhaps as desirable a.character at present as it ever pos- 
sessed in any country. We are aware that considerable 
allowance must be made for fashion, and in what art is this 
not requisite? —and that much which is very worthless 
is daily acquiring celebrity from causes altogether foreign 
to its real pretensions. Have we not, however, for some years 
past, discarded the paltry, vulgar, Vauxhall stuff that was in 
vogue scarcely a generation ago; and is it not a fact that our 
music-stands and piano-fortes are every where covered with 
the works of those great masters who, by the consent of all 
the world, (professors and non-professors,) have carried the 
art to the highest pitch of excellence? Is not Handel as 
much admired as ever; and has he lost any thing by being 
associated with Haydn and Mozart ? 

The study of music in score is, in fact, the foundation- 
topic of Mr. Worgan’s Address; and we go a great way with 
him on this point. This branch of science might, certainly, 
be more generally cultivated among amateurs, and could not 
fail to produce a more pleasant description of proficiency than 
the style of brilliant execution which has of late usurped its 
place. We have, however, seen some very honourable ex- 
ceptions to this remark; and we know that several professors 
have long been in the habit of teaching thorough bass and 
composition as a part of the most ordinary course of musical 
instruction. Still, it must be remembered that it is the dullest 
department of the study for the scholar; and that, of all those 
who are daily and hourly doomed to the drudgery of a harp- 
sichord or piano to please the vanity of their parents, or to 
keep pace with the attainments of others, very, very few indeed 
sit down to the labour with a spirit and taste strong enough 
to induce them to apply to the heavier parts of it with any 

ood effect: to say nothing of the necessity of a certain por 
tion of intellect which the study requires. In the following 
remarks we heartily concur, and with them we must close our 
notice of this publication. 


‘ I should be very unwilling to subject myself to the imputa- 
tion of injustice, or insensibility to the extraordinary cxcellences 
i 

Or 
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of modern composition, or to that of an exclusive preference 
for ancient simplicity. Yet I must confess, I think it is to be 
feared, that when a sight of that simplicity is totally lost, it is in 
danger of being totally forgotten; and I leave it to you, Gentle- 
men, to determine, what must result from that epicurism of taste, 
which can only be excited by extraordinary modulation, or bril- 
liant execution; but is dead to that sublimity, of which simplicity 
is the very essence. It is to that difficult simplicity, if I may so 
term it, sometimes produced by the composer, and sometimes by 
the performer, that I suppose Mr. Shield alludes, in his treatise, 
when he quotes the apophthegm of a great master; that “ it is 
more difficult to play two notes than two thousand.” With two 
notes, we know that Handel, in his opening to the Te Deum, 
wielded the thunder of an orchestra. Rousseau is said to have 
composed an air on three notes, and Purcel worked, in the most 
masterly manner, on the simplest grounds. Such is the ground- 
work of many compositions, in the publication I have sent you, 
for instance of those which I jocosely term national melodies, of 
which the MS. in score is one, founded on three notes; and how- 
ever puerile many of these compositions may. seem, it may be 
maintained, that any regular composition in three or four parts, 
however short, or to whatever words it may be set, is in reality 
only nominally puerile. A miniature, or gem, can Jay no claim 
to grandeur of design, or profusion of excellence ; but may never- 
theless be admirably conceived, and exquisitely finished; and a 
judicious collection of canons, rounds, madrigals, glees, and such 
brief effusions of harmony, present a rich and comprehensive view 
of transcendant excellence in musical composition. Something 
too may be said in favour of short, light, and humorous compo- 
sitions. Not only children, but a large portion of the musical 
world, may be attracted by the appearance of levity, and the 
reality of variety, to the performance and examination of classic 
excellence, from which, in elaborate compositions, they would 
shrink with aftright. Every legitimate attempt to strew the path 
of science with Howers, is at least harmless, if not commendable ; 
and, I trust, there is nothing in mine that tends to seduce the 
oupil from proper and classical instruction. I am sure my inten- 
tions have a very different tendency.’ 


The style of this pamphlet is plain and good. 





——-— = —— _————— 





Art. X. Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet ; by Roberts 
Vaux. Printed at Philadelphia, and re-printed at York. 12mo. 
2s.6d. Boards. Dartonand Co. London. 


PH Society of Friends has produced many philanthro- 
pists, but perhaps no one superior to the subject of these 
memoirs in activity and ardour of benevolence, for he 
seems to have considered himself as born to no other end 

Ee 4 than 
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than to excrcise his faculties for the good of others. The 
alleviation of human suffering under some of its complicated 
forms was the constant object of his exertions ; and to it he 
devoted his time, his pen, his purse, all the powers of his 
body, and all the faculties of his mind. As a member of the 
Society of Friends, he was by principle an enemy to war and 
a counsellor of peace. Indeed, what can be more incom- 
patible than the vengeance of war and the genius of Chris- 
tianity; and, though Anthony Benezet may have proceeded 
farther than reason or the present circumstances of human 
life will allow, in the reprobation of even defensive warfare, 
yet, if he erred in this respect, he erred from the most praise- 
worthy feelings, and at least with the letter of Christianity 
on his side. 


‘ The dreadful effects of war,’ says the author of his life, p. 6z., 
‘upon nations and individuals, deeply grieved his susceptible 
heart. He wrote and distributed essays, deprecating that in- 
human practice; persuading mankind, with a holy ardour, to 
desist from such things as were calculated to inflame the passions, 
and produce those wrathful tempers, that could be appeased only 
by embruing the hands of brethren in each other’s blood. On this 
account, he addressed an energetic and pathetic letter to Fre- 
derick King of Prussia.’ 


The most distinguishing feature, however, in the philan- 
thropic efforts of Benezet, was the zeal with which he en- 
deavoured to impress mankind with a horror of the slave- 
trade, and to prepare the way for its total abolition. In 
this field of humanity he was the first labourer; and, at the 

eat day of account, when the share, which different indivi- 
Seale had in accomplishing that truly good and glorious work 
shall be appropriated to each, no small portion will be found 
to belong to Anthony Benezet. He first raised the voice 
of Mercy against this iniquitous traffic in human flesh, and 
conceived the project of emancipating the enslaved African. 
¢ About the year 1750,’ says Mr. Roberts Vaux, ‘ it began 
to be observed that his feelings were deeply affected with the 
iniquity of the slave-trade, the unlawfulness of carrying 
negroes into captivity, and the cruelty which was exercised 
by those who purchased and employed them.’ (P. 27.) 

Though Mr. Benezet was at this time busily occupied in 
teaching a school at Philadelphia for his subsistence, he did 
not hesitate to establish an evening-school for the benefit of 
the numerous negroes who were then in that city, and whom 


he himself gratuitously instructed. 


‘In this charitable work he was successful beyond his own ex- 


pectation; for the proficiency of his pupils in the rudiments of 
learning, 
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learning, added to the moral and religious advancement of many 
of them under his pious care, powerfully contributed to recom- 
mend their race to tthe notice, and the cause of their sufferings to 
the investigation, of many persons of influence, who had previously 
held both in contempt. , 

‘ Among other important facts concerning the dispositions and 
mental capacities of the negroes, which his intercourse with 
them as a teacher had afforded him the best opportunity to esta- 
blish, was that they possessed intellectual powers by no means in- 
ferior to any other portion of mankind.” — 

“ I can,” said Benezet, ‘ with truth and sincerity declare that I 
have found among the negroes as great variety of talents as among 
alike number of whites; and I am bold to assert that the notion 
entertained by some, that the blacks are inferior in their capacities, is 
a vulgar prejudice, founded on the pride or ignorance of their lordly 
masters ; who have kept their slaves at such a distance, as to be 
unable to form a right judgment of them.” 


The above-mentioned writings gave the primary impulse to 
the generous efforts which were subsequently made for the 
abolition of this nefarious traffic: they kindled the flame 
which glowed in the bosom of Clarkson and of Wilberforce, 
and furnished the first materials for the elucidation of the im- 
portant subject. Though Anthony Benezet has other claims 
to our regard, this alone is sufficient to intitle him to a high 
rank among the benefactors of his species. — We cannot re- 
frain from quoting a letter from this amiable and enlightened 
philanthropist to the Abbé Raynal; which forcibly charac- 
terizes the benevolence that habitually animated his breast, 
and shews what a just criterion he had formed of human ex- 


cellence. 
‘© Philadelphia, 7th Month, 16th, 1781. 
“© My friend Abbé Raynal, 

‘¢ From the idea which I conceived of the justice and gener- 
osity of thy sentiments, I took the liberty of writing to thee, about 
seven or eight months past, under cover of my friend Benjamin 
Franklin, and likewise by J B , who, we are afraid, was 
lost on his passage. Having received no answer by several vessels, 
nor knowing whether my letters reached thee, or whether thine 
miscarried, and a good opportunity offering by my friend Dr. 
Griffiths, I now seize it te send thee two copies of a small ex- 
tract of origin and principles of my brethren the Quakers ; whom, 
I observe in such of thy writings as have come to our hands, thou 
didst not think unworthy of thy attention. , 

‘ I have nothing to add to what I have already written thee; 
but shall repeat my wish of saluting thee affectionately, on the 
principles of reason and humanity, which constitute that grand 
circle of love and charity, not confined by our parentage or 
country, but which affectionately embraces the whole creation ; 

earnestly 
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earnestly desiring, to the utmost of my abilities, io promoie the’ 
happiness of all men, even of my enemies themselves, could I have 
any.. i beseech God to give thee strength that thou mayest con- 
tinue to hold up to mankind, thy brethren, principles tending to 
replenish their hearts with goodness, iriendship, and charity, to- 
wards cach other, that thus thou mayest, to the utmost of thy 
power, render men reasonable, useful, and consequently happy ; 
and more especiaily that thou mayest combat that false principle 
of honour, or rather of intolerable pride and folly, which so 
strongly prevails in our nation, where the most indolent, and the 
least useful, fancy themselves and are reputed the most noble. 
Let us endeavour to make them sensible that men are noble only 
in an exact proportion with their being rational. 

‘¢ The happiness which is to be found in virtue alone is sought 
for by men through the titles acquired by their fathers, for their 
activity in those wars which have desolated the world, or in the 
wealth accumulated by their ancestors; both means generally un- 
just and oppressive, and consequently rather sources of shame 
and humiliation. For as the Chinese philosopher well observes, 
‘ There is scarcely one rich man out of a hundred who was not him- 
self an oppressor, or the son of an oppressor.’ 

** Let us display to Princes, and the rulers of nations, the 
example of Numa Pompilius, who, by a conduct opposite to that 
of Romulus, his predecessor, and most of his successors, rendered 
the Romans, during his long reign, so respectable and happy. 
Above all, my dear friend, let us represent to our compatriots, 
the abominable iniquity of the Guineatrade. Let us put to the 
blush the pretended disciples of the benign Saviour of the world, 
for the encouragement given to the unhappy Africans in invading 
the liberty of their own brethren. Let us rise, and rise with 
energy, against the corruption introduced into the principles and 
manners of the masters and owners of slaves, by a conduct so 
contrary to humanity, reason, and religion. Let us be still more 
vehement in representing its baneful influence on the principles 
and manners of their wretched offspring, necessarily educated in 
idleness, pride, and all the vices to which human nature is liable. 

‘¢ How desirable is it that Lewis the XVIth, whose virtues and 
good disposition have been so nobly praised, would set an example 
to the other potentates of Europe, by forbidding his subjects to 
be concerned in a trafic so evil in itself, and so corrupting in its 
consequences; and that he would also issue out ordinances in 
favour of such of the negroes as are now slaves in his dominions. 
Alas! shdald Christianity, that Jaw of love and charity, work its 
preper effect on the hearts of its pretended disciples, we should 
see numbers of Christians traverse Africa and both the Indies, not 
to pollute themselves with,slavery and slaughter, nor to accumu- 
Jate wealth, the supreme wish of the present nominal Christians ; 
but that Divine Jove would impel them to visit remote regions, in 
order to make the inhabitants acquainted with the corruption of 
the human heart, and invite them to seek for the influence of that 
grace proposed by the Gospel, by which they may obtain salva- 

15 tion. 
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tion. J am under the necessity of concluding hastily, requesting 
thou wouldst excuse faults, which time does not allow me to cor- 


rect, and write tome by various opportunities, the vessels bound 
to these parts often missing their destination. 


‘< JT am affectionately thy friend, 
‘ ANTHONY BENEZET. 


This truly good man, a native of France, terminated a life of 
the most unsullied piety and <i in May, 1784, at the 
age of seventy-one. Mr. Roberts Vaux, who is the author 
of these m emoirs, complains of the scantiness of his mate- 
rials: but he does not appear to have made the best use even 
of those which he possessed, since a more lucid arrangement 
might surely have been adopted. The virtues of Mr. Bene- 
zet, however, were of such a nature that a confused and im- 
perfect narrative cannot obscure their excellence ; and we 
sarnestly recommend the perusal of the work, because we 
think that many may profit by an imitation of his character. 





Art. XI. European Commerce ; or Complete Mercantile Guide 
to the Continent of Europe ; comprizing an Account of the 
Trade of all the principal. Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Monies, E xchanges, Weights, and Measures, 
with their Proportions to those of England, the Local Regu- 
lations of each Place, their Tariffs or Duties, Methods of buy- 
ing and selling, Tares and other Allowances; together with 
numerous Official Documents, Ordinances, &c. forming a com- 
plete Code of Commercial Information. By C. W. Roérdansz. 
Svo. pp.730. 11.1s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


Aw our various publications on commercial topics, we 
have hitherto had none that corresponded properly with 
the title of Mr. Rordansz’s work: Dr. Kelly’s Cambist (re- 
ported in our Number tor November, 1811,) treating more 
par ticularly of exchanges, and bearing reference to a “state of 
things which has since unde: ‘gone considerable alteration ; 
and Ricard’s Manuel de Commerce, though in its time use- 

ful, being by much too prolix, and full of long disquisitions. 
The object of the present compilation is to exhibit a short 
account of the mode of carrying on trade in the different 
parts of the Continent, a list of the existing duties on im- 
ports and exports, and an account of mouies, exchanges, 
weights, and measures. Mr. R. having been called abroad 
on business before he had given a finish . his MS., that task 
devolved, we are informed in the preface, on Mr. Lloyd; who 
was long resident at Hamburgh, and whose account of the 

distresses 
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distresses experienced by that city, when occupied by Marshal 
Davoéut, we noticed in our Number for January, 1814. 

The continent of Europe is here treated in three great 
divisions; the northern, the central, and the southern. The 
first comprehends Russia, Poland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark: the second, Germany, the Netherlands, and Swis- 
serland: the third, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Turkey. Maritime towns, such as Riga, Dantzic, and Am- 
sterdam, are described at considerable length: but to inland- 
towns a smaller space is allotted. The editor bas the merit 
of giving information of very recent date; and, instead of 
relying on printed works, he takes pains to lay before his 
readers lists of the amount of exports and imports at the 
principal harbours of Europe, from statements communicated 
by correspondents on the spot. We thus learn that the 
number of vessels, great and small, which entered in the year 
1817 at several of the chief ports of the Continent, was as 
follows : | 


Amsterdam - - 3077 | Konigsberg - - 670 
Rotterdam - - 1731 | Pillau,theharbourofdo. 1096 
Antwerp - - - g99|Memel- - - - 460 
Hamburgh - - 1640 | Taganrog, onthe Euxine, 

Bremen and Elsfleth (its (near Asoph) - = 400 





Port on the Weser) - 800 | 


We shall specify the different flags in the case of Ham- 
burgh, that port being well adapted to exhibit a view of the 
proportional commerce of the several countries of Europe. 


Vessels arrived at Hamburgh in 1817. 





From Great Britain - 5869 | Brought up - 1452 
the Baltic - 239 | From the West Indies 30 
the Netherlands 178 Archangel - 22 
Denmark - 112 Greenland - 13 
Portugal - 92 the East Indies - 6 
the Mediterranean 85 the Weser, East 
France - 73 Friesland, and 
Sweden - 47 all other parts 117 
the United States 37 

— Total - 1640 
Carry up - 1452 cme 








It is gratifying to an English reader to observe the large 
proportion of the vessels of our country, both in the above 
and in the following more comprehensive list : 

Ships 
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Ships that passed through the Sound into the Baltic in 1817. 


British - - 2088 Brought up == _-5667 
Swedish - - 1044 Mecklenburg, Ham- 
Norwegian - - 470} burgh, and Bremen 434 
Prussian (Dantzick, Ko- Russian - - 197 
nigsberg, Xc.) - 917| American - - 68 
Dutch - - 695) French _-* > = 
Danish - : - 463 | Other Nations - 360 
German, viz. Hanover, — ne 
—_—— Total - 6758 
Carry up - 5667 —_— 








The Swedish vessels approach the nearest to ours in 
number: but they are in general small, a part of them being 
coasters; and moreover, with regard to these, as in the case 
of the Prussian ships, the above numbers represent almost the 
whole foreign commerce of the country, since few of the 
vessels of either can reach the ocean without passing through 
the Sound; Prussia having no great sea-port on the outside 
of the Baltic, and Sweden none except Gottenburg. Under 
the Hanoverian flag, are comprized vessels from Embden and 
the newly acquired territory of East Friesland. French navi- 
gation, limited as itisin most directions, is particularly dimin- 
ished in that of the Baltic. 

The antiquated notions of exclusive trade which still exist 
in certain parts of the Continent are by no means favourable 
toa free extension of maritime intercourse. Russia, though 
friendly to us in a political sense, has chosen (p. 33.) to re- 
vive the old statutes of Finland, by which it was prohibited 
to import into that country any articles that were not of the 
growth or manufacture to which the vessel belonged that 
brought them; that is, a British ship cannot land in that 
country a consignment of American cotton or French wines, 
under pain of forfeiture of ship and cargo. This is a 
singular imitation of our navigation-laws: but one still more 
remarkable is afforded in the case of Sweden; where timber, 
when exported in vessels not Swedish, is subject to an extra- 
duty, although vast quantities of it perish annually from 
decay : the various tracts of forest in that country containing 
an extent of 10,000 square miles, of which not one-fiftieth part 
is cleared by the yearly export. Of Norway, also, the chief 
wealth is in timber; and Christiania, which is now, instead of 
Bergen, the capital of that kingdom, is almost entirely sup- 
ported by that branch of trade. 


Trade 








‘ 
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Trade of Russia. — It is usual with authors, as with coffee- 
house politicians, to indulge in magnificent estimates when 
speaking of the strenoth of the Russian empire : but the 
charge of miscalculation is applicable rather to its present 
than its future state; for no country, at least no continental 
country, is possessed of greater natural advantages. On the 
map, her territory seems almost inaccessible to navigation ; 
the vast tract extending from the Baltic to the Euxine ap- 
pearing very slightly intersected by rivers: but almost all 
that region is extremely level, and will admit the introduction 
of canals in all their variety of size and direction. Already 
some progress has been made in uniting the chief rivers; the 
canal of Vishney Volotschek joining the Neva with the W olga, 

and thus establishing a kind of water-communication between 
the Baltic and the Caspian ; — —a communication that Is cir- 
cuitous indeed, and as yet of no great importance in so wide 
a field, but constituting a fair beginning of those extensive 
excavations of canals, which, now that peace is the system of 
the Russian government, may be prosecuted with all the aid 
of machinery, and all the benefit resulting from the example 
of England. Meantime, ‘the rigour of the long Russian 
winter is made subservient to the prompt conveyance of mer- 
chandise, and large quantities of goods are driven on sledges 
to. the sea-ports on the Baltic. 

Of all examples of recent increase of trade, the most rapid, 
at least on the continent of Europe, has been exhibited in the 
case of Odessa; a town situated on a bay of the Euxine, 30 
miles distant from the mouth of the Dniester, and 60 een 
that of the Dnieper. This bay is of great depth, and con- 
sequently seldom closed by frost; advantages which, tw enty=- 
five years ago, attracted the attention of the Russian govern- 
ment, and induced it to render Odessa a great enti epot. In 
1794, the place consisted of only a few houses: in 1795, the 
first year of its traffic, 35 small vessels arrived; in 1796, 
87; in 1803, above 500. The population now amounted to 
15,000, and were so fortunate as to be under the government 
of the Duke de Richelieu, at that time an emigrant, and 
lately prime-minister of France. The great source of its 
prosperity is in the vicinity of the two great rivers, the Dnieper 
and Dniester, by which are brought to it from the Ukraine 

vast quantities of corn, hemp, tallow, iron, and sail-cloth. 
The commerce of the place thus continued to increase, and 
in 1816 it received 846 ships of burden, and 1400 barks: the 
former being under the following flags : 


Russian 
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Vessels. Seamen: 

Russian - - - 407 manned by 8135 
British - - - 258 - - 4176 

Austrian (viz. Trieste, Fiume, and 

the rest of Dalmatia) - IO! - - 1568 
Turkish aes Greek vennete) - 23 - - 837 
French - 25 - -~ oI 
Swedish - - - 15 - - 64 
Other countries - - 17 - - I1f0 
846 15,291 








The value of the annual exports from Odessa is at present 
between two and three millions sterling. 

When the moat which is intended tosurround the town shall 
be finished, and means are thus afforded to prevent the illicit 
conveyance of goods into the interior, the port will be de- 
clared free; that is, all goods may be landed and warehoused 
there, as in our docks, without paying duty until taken out 
for home-cconsumption. 

What a contrast to this rapid increase is presented by Sar- 
dinia; an island naturally fertile, and admirably situated for 
the commerce of the Mediterrancan, yet occupied by so rude 
a population that no foreigner can venture into the interior 
without an armed escort, and even the inhabitants of the 
capital must be cautious how they extend their excursions, 
Corn and vines are the chief or almost the only objects of 
culture; the wheat, particularly, is very good, and provisions 
are cheaper than in most other parts of the Mediterranean : 
the imports are of very limited amount, but exactly such arti- 
cles (superfine cloth, linen, hard-ware, and groceries) as it 
would suit usto furnish. In fact, when contemplating the wide 
field that might still be opened in this as in other parts of 
Europe, to our manufacturing industry, we cannot too much 
lament that it should have been so long closed to it by war 
and its ruinous consequences. This remark is applicable with 
equal force to the far-famed peninsula of the Morea, or an- 
tient Peloponnesus: its products, currants, cotton, and otive- 
oil, are already considerable, and might easily be multiplied ; 
and, though the poverty of the people prevents them from 
buying lar oely of our manufactures, the case would be very dif- 
ferent if their cultivation were exteniad: 

In taking leave of Mr. Rordansz, and of Mr. Lloyd, his 
successor in the task of editing, we have merely to express a 
favourable opinion of the compilation, and in particular of the 
recency of the statements ; coupled with the wish that a second 

edition 
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edition may contain a farther stock'of information from con- 
tinental correspondents, and be exempt from certain errors, 
such as p. §73-, the Po for the Tiber; p.601., Veneria for 
Venezia, &c. ‘The size of the type, in what is properly the 
text of the book, seems unnecessarily large. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For DECEMBER, 1819. 
POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 12. More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Melancholy. Small 
; 8vo. 48.6d. Boards. Lowndes. 1819. 

These, surely, are not ‘ Grins’ from the mouth which compel- 
led us to catch the contagion of laughter some years ago: or, if 
they should, strangely, prove to be so, the author has lost his bit- 
ing humour, and 


** Grins horribly a ghastly grin,” 


without any of the effective grinders which he displayed before. 

We do not assert, however, that this little jeu d’esprit is devoid 
of occasional flashes of fun and merriment, For one instance, we 
may mention the Frenchman who ordered ‘‘ Vat you please” for 
dinner at a coffee-house, and declined payment on the terms of his 
engagement. The good-humoured landlord forgave the Frenchman 
for his readiness, his drollery,—and his poverty: but his companion 
being told of the success of the trick, and endeavouring to re- 
peat it, Bonniface thought that, having dressed a goose gratis for 
the former, he would give the latter a dressing gratis of a dif- 
ferent nature : 


‘ There is a kind of instrument 

Which greatly helps a serious argument, 

And which, when properly applied, occasions 

Some most unpleasant tickling sensations ! 

*Twould make more — folks than Frenchmen skip ; 

*Twould strike you presently, — a stout horse-whip! 
This instrument our maitre d’héte 
Most carefully conceal’d beneath his coat, 
And, seeking instantly the Frenchman’s station, 
Address’d him with the usual salutation. 


¢ Our Frenchman, bowing to his thread-bare knees, 
Determin’d whilst the iron’s hot to strike it, 
Pat with his lesson answers — “ Vat you please !”” 
But scarcely had he let the sentence slip, 
Than round his shoulders twines the pliant whip! 
« Sare, Sare! ah, misericorde! parbleu ! 
Got d—m, Monsieur! vat make you use me so? 
Vat call you dis?” — “ Lord, don’t you know? 
That's what I please, (says Bonny,) how d’ye like it ? — 
, 16 Your 


ne 
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Your friend, altho’ I paid dear for his funning, 
Deserv’d the goose he gain’d, Sir, for his cunning ; 
But you, Monsieur, or else my time I’m wasting, 
Are goose enough — and only wanted basting !”” 


Next we may instance the bookseller, who thus addresses the 
poet : 


‘* My friend, I’ve read your poem with attention: 
’Tis not correct, 
A great defect ! 
The nouns are in the wrong declension. 


‘¢ Observe the verbs, 
As thick as herbs; 

All active, where they should be neuter : 
Your verses, how they limp and stammer ! 
Sure, by this specimen of grammar, 

The deliman must have been your tutor ! 

But still I’ve labour’d all I can, 

And swore ’twas written by a learned man.” 


All this is in keeping, and, no doubt, a scene exhibited daily in 
the metropolis: but the largest portion of the volume is dull, and 
not even enlivened by its occasional ambiguity of allusion. We do 
not like to condemn these excrescences too severely, as puritanism 
as the preemium for pruriency: but we do wish that witiy authors 
would recollect that, although indecency does not destroy wit, 
it is equaily far from conferring it. 


Art. 13. The Anglo-Cambrian ; a Poem in Four Cantos. By 
M. Linwood. 8vo. pp.g4. 5s. sewed. Longman and Co. 
The eternal re-production of unread poems is one of the pecu- 

liar features of the present era. Things undistinguished by fault 

or folly, by energy or excellence, from their myriads of mawkish 
contemporaries, are in every season issued from the press; and, 

“thick” but not “ light” as the leaves in Vallombrosa, they strew 

the counters of the London booksellers. That the Anglo-Cambrian 

is in no way raised above his brethren, let the following extract 
fully testify : 


‘ Now o’er th’ expanse of heav’n the sun unfurl’d 

His blazing signal to the “ one half world,” 
For action, energy, and enterprize. 
For this his bow the youthful archer tries, 
To this the lance returns a flickering beam, 
The helmet answers with a broader gleam, 
And warriors gathering now from every tent, 
On every dread preparative are bent. 
Each movement Edgar’s rambling eye partakes, 
His foot the slumb’ring dew-bell scarce awakes. 
So swift his progress to the peopled square, 
For England’s warlike youth assembled there, 
All vie his. humble mission to present, | 

_ And bring glad summons to the council tent. 

“Rev. Dec. 1819. Ff They 
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‘They treat of homage, tribute yet unpaid, 

Of promis'd treaties, long and oft delayed : 
Dark treasonous matter is before them spread, 
O’er-this each warrior stoops th’ inquiring head, 
Llewelyn’s provocations to review, 

And fix of Cambrian lands their monarchs’ due.’ 


Xen ovyay, % Keecoon oHyns Agyesy 
we must for ever admonish our countrymen. 


Art. 14. The Steward; or Fashion and Feeling: A Comedy, in 
Five Acts, (founded upon the Deserted Daughter,) as _ per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, September 15th, 
1819. 8vo. 3s. Lowndes. 

‘‘ The Deserted Daughter,” on which this play is founded, was 

a comedy written by Mr. Holcroft, and was noticed by us in 
vol. xvii., p.189. It contained some scenes against which the 
good taste as well as the delicacy of the present day would revolt ; 
and yet it was thought to manifest too much excellence to allow it 
to be wholly lost. The play has therefore been in some measure re- 
modelled; the objectionable part of the plot has been removed; 
and some of the other scenes and characters have been varied, with 
the view of improving the general effect: but it is by no means an 
agreeable composition, owing probably to its want of nature. 


Art.15. A short Reign, and a merry One. A Petite-Comedy, 
in Two Acts, (taken from the French,) first performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, November 1gth, 1819. By 

_ John Poole, Esq. Author. of ‘“* Hamlet Travestie,” “ Intrigue,” 
‘¢ Who’s Who?” &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. Miller. 

_ The epithets used in this title may be applied to the farce itself. 

It is short, and it is merry. Who then can object to it >— To ex- 

plain the plot would render our article Jong and dull. Who then 

can wish for it ? 


Art. 16. Revenge ; or the Novice of San Martino. A Tragedy. 
By Major Brook Bridges Parlby, of the Honourable East-India 
Company’s Service. 8vo. pp.112. Black and Co. 
Parnassus is not in the East, properly so called; and, conse- 

quently, the Major, now before us as a tragic poet, although re- 

sident in the East, has not discovered the mountain in question. 

Seriously, we hardly ever saw a more entire dramatic failure 

than the present effort. We cannot keep our readers in suspense 

as to the justice of so unpleasant a sentence ; and, therefore, we 

* must immediately select a specimen. 

A lady, newly admitted into a convent, receives a letter from 
her lover, and drops it most unluckily where a neighbourivg 
abbot picks it up. . 

‘ Father Angelo. — Olivia. 


‘ Ang. Release me, — I will net, — must not, hear you. 
Where is the Prioress ? — Lady, where are you. 
[ The door opens, and the Prioress, Emilia, and scverat 
Nuns enter with lights. 
| {5 ¢ Ohy. 
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* Oliv. Cruel! unfeeling man! 
: [ She lets go his robe, and throws herself on the ground. 
‘ Prie. What rash intruder dares to interrupt 

The silent course of night with noise unseemly ? 

Father, I cry your mercy. — Olivia here !— 


_(To Ang.) Had it been ought but you, the place, the time, 


Might have given rise to foul-mouthed slander. 
_ © Ang. Lady, ’twere meet I briefly do explain. 
Our holy calling hath imposed a duty, 
Nor will I shrink from its fulfilment. 
As here I walk’d, so oft I’m wont at even, 
On pious exercises bent, {then best perform’d 
When closely veii’d from all impure beholders,) 
Yon wayward maiden cross’d my thoughtful steps. 
Short time we parlied; when, as she retired, 
This paper (justice o’ertake its author) from her fell. 
I deem’d it haply from some kinsfolk greeting ; 
And called her back, as courtesy demanded, 
The truant to restore; when, on the instant, 
With sudden shriek, and terror-speaking eye, 
She cried, “‘ ’Tis mine! for pity’s sake restore it.” 
I, as I judg’d such strange emotion . 
The harbinger of hidden guilt, did, as my office fits, 
Peruse the writing. —’Twill unfold the rest. — ... 
[Reads the letter to the Prioress. While reading it, she 
clasps her hands, stamps, and then runs to Olivia, 
pointing with her finger as she lies prostrate on the 
ground.’ tig) ! 


The ready insinuation of the Prioress, ‘ Had it been ought but 
you,’ &c. cannot escape the tragic reader.’ 

The songs are most polished and original. Witness the fol- 
lowing : | 


* What have we to do with Fame, 
Soon lost, obtained with trouble ; 
Glory’s but a sounding name, 
And honor’s but a bubble. 
Crowns ambition strives to find 
I value not a jot; 
Nor the mantling wreaths that bind 
The forehead of the sot. 


‘ From the niggard grasp of ‘Time 
Snatch the moments as they pass ; 
Pluck the flow’ret in its prime, 
Beauty’s fading as the grass. 
Give me wanton dimpled smile, 
Throbbing pulse and roving eye, 
Venus, laughing all the while, 
Tune my soul to harmony.’ 


Ef 2 POL PTICS. 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 17. A Warning Letter to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, intended principally as a Call upon the Middle Ranks, 
at this important Crisis. By the Rev. Lionel Thomas Berguer. 
The Third Edition. 8vo. 28. 6d. Allman. 1819. 


Art.18. A Second Warning Letter, &c. &c. By the Rev. Lionel 
Thomas Berguer, late of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Allman. 

It is certainly an uncommon circumstance when a clergyman 


- of the Establishment addresses his Prince in the bold language of 
“these letters ; and the public will perhaps peruse the pamphlets 


with more interest, than they would feel in the productions of any 
of their lay-brethren. ‘Independently of this attraction, the ner- 
vousness of the style, and the force with which the perilous situ- 
ation of the country is placed before the reader’s eyes, will 
¢ommand attention; while the respectful deference, with which 
‘the writer addresses his royal correspondent, and the disgust with 
“which he speaks of the Radicals and of their levelling and revo- 
lutionary sentiments, will satisfy the unprejudiced that his occa- 
sional boldness does not arise from democratical insolence, and 
that his loudly expressed fears are not wholly unfounded. 

Mr. B. gives an alarming description of the state of the Radical 
Press, and of the poisonous effects which it produces on an hourly 
extending class of people; forcibly arguing that the horrible doc- 
trines of blasphemy, treason, assassination, and anarchy, which 
“its publications openly advocate, ought not to remain unheeded. 
‘Then comes the difficult question — how to meet the impending 
danger! Mr. Berguer recommends, in his first letter, the dis- 
‘missal of the ministers, ‘ the Jonases of the political storm,’ and 
‘ the most signal justice’ in regard to the late unfortunate events. 
‘Then, he thinks, would the middle ranks come forwards, and, by 
‘throwing themselves into the opposite scale, with their overwhelm- 
ing preponderance, would unnerve the arm of the Radical Mon- 
ster, in withdrawing from its influence the mistaken and easily 
‘led multitude which it deludes. 

The events which have occurred since tiie publication of the 
first letter, namely, the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
augmentation of the army, render Mr. Berguer’s language more 
warm and energetic in his second address, and induce him to 
enter more minutely into the remedial acts which he would recom- 
‘mend. Should the ministers not surrender the management of the 
helm of government into other hands, Mr.B. suggests a new bill 
of rights to be offered by the Prince to the people: ‘ A distinct re- 
‘cognition from the throne of the indefeasible rights of ENGLISHMEN; 
in these alarming times of invaded liberties and insulted laws: and a 
new RATIFICATION of all those codes, charters, and bills, by which 
we hold such indefeasible privileges, under the SIGN MANUAL of 
your Royal Highness.’ 

However serious the crisis may be, ‘we think that this is but a 
visionary remedy ; and we have not a much better opinion of the 

-benefits ‘likely to be derived from the election by ballot, bsg 
r. B. 
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Mr. B. would introduce in the system of reform which he recom-. 
mends in his postscript. That the period of some reform in our 
representation is not now far distant, we may perhaps venture to 
predict: the ground has been a long time in preparation ; and the 
prudent and constitutional measures, which its more discreet ad- 
vocates are pursuing in Parliament, will make its progress gradual 
but certain. 


Art. 19. (No. I.) A Short Reply to a Short Defence of the 
Whigs, which will shortly prove the Imputations cast upon 
them during the late Election to be founded in Truth; being 
a Short Review of their Political Conduct from 1688 to the 
present Time. In short, a complete Refutation of the Argu- 
ments of a Noble and learned Lord. By Carolus Candies. 
Svo. 1s.6d. Lowndes. 


Art. 20. (No. II.) Reply to Lord Erskine. By an Elector of 
Westminster. 8vo. 1s..6d. Hone. 


Art. 21. (No. III.) A Letter by Thomas Lord Erskine to “ An 
. Elector of Westminster,” Author of a Reply to the ‘ Short 
Defence of the Whigs.” 8vo. 2s.6d. Ridgway. 


Art. 22. (No.IV.) A Defence of the People, in Reply to Lord 
_ Erskine’s Two Defences of the Whigs. 8vo. 4s.6d. Stodart. 


Art. 23. (No. V.) The Defences of the Whigs. A new Edition. 
With a Preface. By Thomas Lord Erskine. 8vo. 4s. Ridg- 
way. 


Art. 24. (No. VI.) A Trifling Mistake in Thomas Lord Erskine’s 
_ Recent Preface, shortly noticed and respectfully corrected, in 
a Letter to his Lordship, by the Author of the “ Defence of the 
People.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. Stodart. 
In our Number for March last, we gave an account of Lord 
Erskine’s first publication in this controversy, which has since 
called forth the pamphlets mentioned at the head of this article. 
Our views of the question were then stated ; and they are not al- 
‘tered, but confirmed and strengthened by subsequent events. We 
shall not re-state them ; nor will various reasons permit us to enter 
minutely into the discussion as it now stands, extended by the 
exertions of the combatants, empoisoned by virulence and per- 
sonality, and even endangered by the actual circumstances of the 
times and situation of the press. — The pamphlet No. I. is indeed 
too’ slight a view of the subject to require much notice. The 
other tracts, not written by Lord F., are known to be the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Hobhouse *, the late candidate for Westminster. 
fhis gentleman is. by no-means a stranger to. our readers as a 
labourer in the fields of literature, independently of the field of 
politics ; and in the fatter-arena-he has now shewn himself to be a 
very able and‘a very bold combatant. He seems not only ready to 
‘s- court the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth,” but to 





* We believe that we may include No, II. in this statement. 
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welcome it from within the walls of a prison: to which his unre- 
stricted vituperation of the House of Commons, in a part of his 
pamphlet marked by us No. VI., has for the present consigned him; 
and whence he perhaps expects that he shall, and we deem it 
very probable that he will, emerge with an increase of his popu- 
lar credit. He certainly is an antagonist by no means to be 
slighted ; and, as in one of his allusions he introduces the actions 
and language of a boxer, we may so far copy his example as to 
call him “‘ a troublesome customer.” We prefer, however, our more 
usual phraseology, and do not scruple to add that his promptitude 
of reply, his fluency of expression, and his intrepidity of conduct. 
are illustrated by the reading of a well informed gentleman, and 
enforced by the recollections of a scholar. He has not, however, 
always written in the courteous spirit of a gentleman; and, though 
he may have had some provocation, he feels the necessity of at- 
tempting to excuse his occasional infraction of the rules of po- 
liteness. Lord Erskine was disposed to treat him, though an 
anonymous writer, as a gentleman; and we cannot admit that his 
Lordship’s use of some strong expressions, which Mr. H. specifies 
and reprobates, can justify him in apostrophizing Lord E. as a 
‘ silly man,’ (Defence of the People, p.130.); or in treating him 
on the score of age with that sarcasm and reproach, which are the 
reverse of the behaviour so generally required towards grey hairs, 
and are far from being forfeited by his Lordship on this occasion. 

The materials of Mr. H.’s pamphlets are a review of the con- 
duct of the Whigs from the Revolution to the present time, with 
almost total condemnation of all their proceedings, in opposition 
to Lord E.’s representation of the same events during that period ; 
and a discussion of the late election for Westminster, in which 
Mr. H. and his avowed friends, the Radicals, or the Rabble, were 
so much concerned. As we have already stated, we do not mean 
to mix in these conflicts: but we cannot refrain from a remark or 
two. Since Mr.H. is so inveterate a foe to the Tories in place, and 
to the Whigs out of place, does he “ despair of the republic?” 
or to whom does he look for its preservation? To u1s party? To 
‘the Rabble? Are we, then, to expect nothing but from the in- 
terposition of the multitude, and the action of tumult and force ? 
and are we to look for him at the head of the array, riding in the 
whirlwind and directing the storm? He cannot be contented with 
a less conspicuous station, nor likely to occupy one of inferior 
rank: he might shine in any sphere, but here he would be “ velut 
inter ignes Luna minores.” | 

We may (as before) borrow two or three passages from Lord 
Erskine, as historical illustrations of the Grey and Grenville ad- 
ministration. 

¢ You charge us “ with having made Lord Grenville the auditor 
of his own accounts!” as if it had been a corrupt contrivance to 
enable him to defraud the revenue— which you know to be 
totally unfounded. Lord Grenville had been the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, as the reward of public service, very long before ‘the 
period of the administration in question. — When it was — 
advan- 
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advantageous to the government of the country, that he should 
be placed at the head of the Treasury, was it either fair or reason-. 
able, that he should be deprived of an office held for life, when 

his emoluments, taken together, after his appointment to the Trea- 

sury, were not greater than ought to belong to the prime-minister 

of the British empire? An arrangement was therefore made for 

the substitution of an equally secure and responsible audit for the 

public accounts, subject in no manner to his control.’ — 

‘ The admission of Lord Ellenborough into the cabinet (if 
blame can be attached to it) applies so much more to myself than 
to any member of the administration, that I ought not to pass it 
over in silence; as, of all others, I ought certainly to have been 
the most jealous of any departure from that sacred principle of 
judicial independence, which is the greatest security to the public 
freedom. Such an appointment, therefore, it was your privilege 
to question ; but your objection would have come with more force, 
if you had discussed it with decency and temper ; because, how- 
ever I may be considered responsible in my character for my 
share in this transaction, you could not surely expect, after my 
past life, to convict-me by a dash of your pen, in the judgment 
of my country, ‘ of a manifest hatred of liberty — the hatred 
of a free press; the endeavour to destroy both; the taking 
strides towards arbitrary power,” &c. &c. 1 have only turned 
your own words into the singular number, that I might take the 
whole offence upon myself. 

‘ I am not aware that there is any legal distinction between the 
general Privy Council, and the select Cabinet Council of the King. 
When the matter was debated in the House of Lords, it could not 
be shown, that there was any to be found : and Lord Ellenborough 
was already a privy-counsellor, summoned and consulted, as all 
Chief Justices of the King’s. Bench, and sometimes of the Com- 
mon Pleas, also, had been for many years past, regarding prese- 
cutions for treason, and other offences against the safety of the 
State. His introduction, therefore, into the Cabinet, could not 
place him, in the respect you complain of, in any new situation; 
since state prosecutions, as I have just observed, are often con- 


sidered in the Privy Council, but not in the Cabinet, which, as a_ 


matter of course, would refer such questions to that tribunal 
where the law officers of the Crown are in attendance, and in 
which Chief Justices, as members of it, have, for more than a 
century, on many such occasions, been consulted. Had this not 
been established by such a long and uninterrupted usage, with the 
full knowledge of, and, in some cases, with the participation of 
Parliament, Lord Ellenborough could never have been proposed 
as a member of the Cabinet; and if he had, it would have been 
most especially for myself, above all others, to have objected to it, 
and rather to have resigned my office, than have submitted to his 
introduction. — But a distinction between the Privy Council and 
the Cabinet, in any thing connected with the independence of the, 
judicial functions, never even occurred to me, nor to Lord Ellen- 
borough himself, though a very able and Jearned man, yet whose | 
F f 4 character 
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character would have been still more involved in the acceptance 
of an inconsistent situation, conferring besides neither emolument 
nor dignity, beyond those of his already exalted station, but only 
adding to its almost intolerable burthens, which have lately carried 
him to the grave.’ — = 

‘ It is true that we opposed the Income Tax, even as a war- 
tax, when it was first proposed in Parliament, because we thought 
its principle oppressive and dangerous; exposing, as it did, thé 
private concerns of individuals, in a manner not consistent with 
the free spirit of our Government. We always thought so, and 
we think so still, but Parliament nevertheless thought fit to esta- 
blish it; and when we came into office the disclosures had been 
made, and all the numerous, extensive, and complicated details 
connected with that new system of taxation, had been carried into 
active effect ; supplying, to a considerable extent, other sources 
of revenue, which otherwise must have been immediately looked 
to. Every considerate and dispassionate person must, I appre- 
hend, be disposed to admit, that it was not easy at once, or dur- 
ing our short continuance in office, to quit that great revenue, 
however objectionable, in the outset, or for long continuance, 
when the resources of the country were almost giving way under 
the pressure of a war, to which, at that period, it was difficult to 
foresee any safe or probable termination. — So circumstanced, it 
was thought justifiable to continue for a season that unpopular 
tax; and being continued, it became necessary, either to square 
it with the exigencies of the state, or instantly to impose other 
taxes, which it required the utmost consideration to mature.’ 

The Trifling Mistake, committed by Lord E. in his preface, was 
the appropriation to himself of a reference made by his opponent 
to Sir James Mackintosh; and it certainly is of trifling import to 
the main argument, and to the public. 


Art. 25. A Supplicatory Letter to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. 
By John C. Hobhouse, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Stodart. 
Yes, indeed, we may answer our own question in the preceding 

article: Mr. Hobhouse does now “ despair of the republic.” He 

despaired of it when he contemplated the measures lately pro- 
posed in Parliament, which are the subject of this expostulation ; 
and he must still more despair of it now that they have been ac- 
complished. Yet to whom is he, to whom is the public, indebted 
for a firm and an eloquent and a persevering opposition to these 
roeasures, but to his hated ** Whigs;” and to whom else for any 

‘modification and restriction of their severity ?— and does he 

owe no thanks to his antagonist, Lord Erskine, for his exertions in 

this cause ? 

We say that Mr. H. despairs ; and, in his despair, he asserts that 
we need fear no efforts of the people in their own behalf, to which 
also we before alluded. He declares that, ‘ in the present condition 
of the people, resistance would be desperation ;’ and in opposition 
to,an assertion made in the House of Commons that the Reformers 
want nothing but Revolution, he declares, ‘ as God shall judge 


me, I am certain that the man says the thing which is not.” 
| ae by Mr. H.’s 
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Mr. H.’s object, then, is to swpplicate Lord C. to “ hold his hand,” 
when stretched out to strike at the liberties of the country. 

‘ It will be more generous to use your authority with moder- 
ation, and, knowing yourself to be omnipotent, permit us ocea- 
sionally to fancy that we are free, and to have recourse to the 
usages, and indulge in the habits of our better days. It will be 
more profitable to exercise dominion over a nation not formally 
as well as substantially enslaved ; and it will be more glorious to 
govern a people, adorned with some vestiges of their ancient dig- 
nity, than stripped of every ornament that distinguishes a free 
man from a slave.’ — 

‘ We are more reasonable than the frogs in the fable; we are 
willing that the subject should be mirth to you; we only ask you 
always to laugh at it, and not to treat it with sober sadness and 
alarm.—We are used to these manners, — and our houses, too, let 
them be still called our caséles, at least in the night, —let us fancy 
that Magna Charta is still in force, —and our right of traversing, — 
*tis but a mere play-thing, — whilst ex-officio informations are 
your's; but it still amuses us. Let us still talk also of the Bill of 
Rights, and the glorious Revolution, and the birth-right of 
Britons, and all other national topics which serve for songs and 
speeches, and encourage us to pay our taxes,— and dash our 
moody melancholy with an agreeable mixture of sprightly pertness 
and pretension in the face of foreigners; whereas, ‘after your 
Lordship’s bills pass, we shall be pointed and jeered at from one 
end of Europe to the other. All Paris was in a titter at the news 
of the military execution done upon us at Manchester. 

‘ You may think us very foolish and obstinate and antiquated, 
to stickle so much for mere forms: let me reply to your Lordship 
by the personification of England herself in tears, and a suppliant 
at your feet. 

* « Most excellent prince,” says the venerable matron, “ father: 
of your country, pity and respect my age; since I do not repent, 
permit me to continue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since 
I am born free, allow me to enjoy my domestic institutions. With 
these institutions I have reduced the world under my laws: these 
have expelled the tyrant from my country, and the Gauls from m 
capitol. Were my grey hairs reserved for such intolerable dis- 
grace ? lam ignorant of the new system that I am required to 
adopt; but I am well assured that the correction of old age is 
always an ungrateful and ignominious office. . .” * 

‘ Your Lordship will find this prayer very little altered from the 
supplication addressed to the last of the tyrants of the West. The 
sovereigns did not listen to the orator. The altar of Victory was 
removed from the Senate-House. A few years afterwards, Rome 
was taken, and in less than a century her empire was extinguished 
for ever.’ 

The composition and tone of this pamphlet are in the same spirit 
with those of Mr. Hobhouse’s other publications. 





ye 


‘* The words are from Gibbon, cap. xxxviil. ‘translating Sym- 
machus, Epist. 54. lib. 10.’ 
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TRAVELS, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Art. 26. Tour of Africa: containing a concise Account of all 
the Countries in that Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by 
Europeans; with the Manners and Customs of the Natives, 
selected by the best Authors, and arranged by Catherine Hut- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 460. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

The friend of our nursery and our boyish days, Mr. Silvester 
Tramper, seems to have re-appeared on the stage ; and his activity 
in this state of re-juvenescence exceeds that with which he was 
endowed in the days of his natural youth. We fear that we may 
have been accessary in our time to the sin of tearing him in 
pieces ; but a more humane sorceress than Medea has appeared, 
and sent him forth again with increased vigour. Miss Hutton’s 
traveller, however, be it said, is without a name, and who he ma 
now be, therefore, we are ignorant: but ‘ tempore belli Trojani 
Euphorbus erat.” 

To drop comparisons, the present industrious and clever writer 
has compiled in this volume an account of Egypt, Fezzan, Dar 
Fur, Abyssinia, and Senaar, from the published narratives of 
Pococke, Bruce, Niebuhr, Volney, Savary, Sonnini, Denon, 
Sir R. Wilson, Horneman, Browne, and Legh; and she has so 
constituted her. description of them, as to present a narrative from 
an imaginary traveller through those regions of Africa. Much 
description is consequently comprized in limits comparatively 
moderate; and youthful readers, as well as those also who are 
more advanced, are enabled to obtain a very fair general idea of 
the countries just enumerated, without the assistance of a library 
of travels in quarto, and with little expence of time. We could 
wish, indeed, that the deception of one living narrator of his ad- 
ventures had been kept up a little more artificially and uniformly. 
As the case now stands, Miss Hutton expresses her intention of 
exercising the Promethean art, on her own responsibility, in the 
»reface ; and, in the introduction which immediately succeeds it, 
the traveller, now summoned into life, commences with an account 
of his own birth, parentage, and education, adding his restless 
inclination for foreign travel. Young people, we suspect, are 
very seldom readers of prefaces; the inclination to burst “ 2 
medias res” being much too strong to admit such a sacrifice of 
time: -but we trust that Miss Hutton will have many more mature 
and more patient readers: some Ingenious persons among whom, 
perchance, startled at the apparent contradictions of preface and 
introduction, may throw down the book with an exclamation 
similar to that of a worthy Irish divine, who, having completed the 
perusal of the history of Tom Jones, expressed his suspicion to 
his wife that ‘‘ it was a pack of lies from the beginning to the end.” 

We have another trifling complaint to make, of a totally opposite 
tendency. As the illusion is destroyed by the preface, it would 
have been more satisfactory to have given references, in the 
margin of the page, to the different authors who have been made 


to contribute. At present, we confess, we have re _ 
etall, 
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detail, except in a few instances, rather with our recollections 
of authors than by absolute juxta-position ; and, as far as we 
thus can speak, we consider it as a well-compiled performance, 
and faithful in its descriptions. The plan does not much com- 
prize any comparison of the opinions of different writers where 
they have varied, nor discuss the probability of different theories 
as they respect the same objects of antiquity: but, though tlfis 
could not have been done to any extent, a note or two might have 
been judiciously added. For instance, Miss Hutton says that the 
monument, commonly called Pompey’s pillar, was not raised in 
honour of him, but of Severus; to which remark the respective 
claims of Adrian and Dioclesian might have been usefully subjoined 
in anote. The notice of the Pyramids, also, is hardly satisfactory, 
even for a work so limited in extent; though we are bound to 
confess that it is fully as good as that of Bruce himself. * 

The nature of such an undertaking as the present necessarily 
precludes us from writing more relative to it than this general cha- 
racter. We wish the fair author success in it, as also in some 
future volumes, which, from the title-page, we presume it to be 
her intention to publish. The present is undoubtedly both useful 
and entertaining. 


Art. 27. Memoir and Notice explanatory of a Chart of Mada- 
gascar and the North-eastern Archipelago of Mauritius, drawn 
up according to the latest Observations, under the Auspices 
and Government of his Excellency Robert Townshend Farquhar, 
Governor of the Isle of France, &c. &c. &c. by Lislet Geoffroy, 
Member of the Society of Emulation, in the Isle of France : 
and now first published in the original French, with an English 


Translation; together with some Observations on tlie Coast of 


Africa; and a brief Notice of the Winds on the Coast of Ma- 

dagascar. 4to. pp.57- 418s. Boards. Murray. 1819. 

This chart isa very beautiful engraving by Arrowsmith: but we 
can only speak of it as a specimen of that art, not being capable 
of judging of the merits of the survey. The utility of such an 
undertaking must be immediately apparent to all who are in any 
way conversant with the accounts of voyages performed in the 
seas which it embraces, or who recollect the dangers which beset 
this portion of the route of British trade to India. It appears 
from Governor Farquhar’s letter, in ‘dedication of it to Lord Ba- 


——— 





* In the same way, the sterility of the western side of Egypt 
is attributed simply to the neglect of irrigation, and the want of 
tenacity in the soil, arising from the absence of vegetable pro- 
duction. The advance of the sands from the Desert in an easterly 
direction is, beyond a doubt, the main cause of this deterior- 
ation; —~ a subject most satisfactorily illustrated in the notes to the 
English translation of M. Cuvier’s theory of the earth. 

The presumed connection of the Niger, from the Wangara 
Lake, with the Western Nile, is carefully marked in the chart in. 
serted in the volume. 
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thurst, that voluminous materials for this and similar purposes 
had been collected by the French in the Mauritius, which have 
been placed in the hands of M, Geoffroy, and have produced the 
result before us. We learn from the same source that farther 
objects of nautical survey in those seas are still in view, which 
may ultimately facilitate British intercourse with Eastern Africa : 
where, we believe, little now remains to the Portuguese but the 
pompous shadow of a name. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 28. Thoughts on Religious Contentions, and more particu- 
Jarly on such as affect the Practical Doctrines of Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Lowe, M.A. &c. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 
This author laments that ‘there should not be a nearer ap- 

proach to unity of sentiment among the ministers of that church 
who subscribe to the same articles, profess their belief in the same 
doctrines, and use the same liturgy ; and that invidious distinctions 
should be adopted, and an illiberal party-spirit generated between 
brethren of the same household of faith.’ AJ this has long been 
a subject of grief with other persons as well as Mr. Lowe: but 
we cannot flatter him with the hope that his attempts to prevent 
these evils will be more successful than those of his predecessors. 
It cannot be expected that the great body of the clergy shauld 
ever coincide in a perfect unity of sentiment, with respect to the 
many uncertain doctrines which are interwoven in the service of 
the Establishment; or with regard to those metaphysical com- 
plexities which may be found in the thirty-nine Articles. Where 
a rich and splendid hierarchy exists, and where great emoluments 
are attached to the subordinate ministerial functions, it will never 
be difficult to induce a large body of men to profess the same 
faith, and to subscribe to the same articles : but it is very possible 
for people to profess and to subscribe what they do not under- 
stand. Moreover, with regard to a contrariety of religious opi- 
nions within the Church, as well as without the pale of the Esta- 
blishment, it may be asked whether such a contrariety within 
does not enforce the necessity of forbearance and of charity ; and 
whether the same lesson be not taught by the contrariety without 
the pale? All men cannot be of one mind; and, though outward 
conformity may be manifested, neither force can compel nor in- 
terest produce universal inward agreement. 


Art. 29. The Racovian Catechism, with Notes and Illustrations, 
translated from the Latin: to which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
the History of Unitarianism in Poland and the adjacent Coun- 
tries. By Thomas Rees, F.S.A. 12zmo. pp. 404. 10s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. atts 
_Mr. Rees’s introduction to his translation of this Unitarian 

Catechism will be read with interest by those who have embraced 

the opinions which the work itself is intended to support.; and 

the translation of the Catechism will also, probably, be very ac- 

ceptable to the general body of Unitarian Christians, as —o- 
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tains a perspicuous exposition of those dogmas by which they 
are distinguished from other sects. 


Art. 30. Sermons, by the Rev. John Martin, more than Forty 
Years Pastor of the Baptist Church in Grafton-street, Soho, 
and Keppel-street, Bedford-square. Taken in Short-hand by 
Thomas Palmer. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1]. 4s. Boards. Gale and - 
Fenner. 

This work labours under many and great disadvantages. In 
the first place, it consists of a series of discourses neither in- 
tended by their author for publication nor printed from the origi- 
nal manuscripts, but taken down in short-hand from the lips of 
the preacher at the time of delivery. Yet this circumstance the 
compiler appears to deem a considerable recommendation ; and he 
anticipates from such a process all the benefit of a re-production 
of ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” He seems, 
however, to forget that, although the peculiar manner and dignity 
of the speaker may for a time conceal the defects of his compo- 
sition, and while he is speaking give life and energy to that which 
ds in itself insipid and tasteless, yet, when the same composition is 
quietly perused in the closet, where nothing of the said manner 
and dignity and voice of the preacher is present, the whole effect 
is entirely destroyed: the beauties, which before were striking, 
may then become invisible ; and the faults which before were soft- 
ened down and shaded away, may then be brought into a too pro- 
minent situation, a too conspicuous lizht, to pass undiscovered or 

uncensured. While, therefore, the sermons before us, and their 

author, are intitled to our indulgence, Mr. Thomas Palmer, who 
has sent into the world compositions never intended to meet the 
public eye, can have no just claim to the forbearance of the critic. 

‘Had these discourses, previously to their publication, been sub- 

mitted to the revision of their author, they would not, perhaps, 

have been found so abundant as they are in violations of taste, and 
manifest perversions of sound sense. 

However ‘natural’ it may be ‘ for those who have heard the 
discourses, from which these were taken, to be desirous of pre- 
serving the impressions received from them,’ the less happy few, 

. who have not in the first instance enjoyed that advantage, would 

perhaps feel no great reluctance in foregoing a pleasure arising 

from associations and reminiscences to which they are strangers. 

As to the ‘ several hundreds which have been taken by the same 

writer,’ and are ready at a moment's call, we shall feel ourselves 

—— obliged if they will only wait tz// they actually receive 

this call. 





MINERALOGY, &c. 


Art. 31. Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology, explaining 
the easiest Method of discriminating Minerals, and the earthy 
Substanees, commonly called Rocks, which compose the prim- 
itive, secondary, Floetz or Flat, and alluvial Formations : to 
which is added, a Description of the Lapidaries’ Apparatus, “4 
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with Engravings and a coloured Plate. By J. Mawe. 

Author of “ The new Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals,” &c. 

i2mo. pp. 78. Longman and Co. 

This little volume, being principally intended to recommend the 
author's collections of minerals, and his lapidary’s apparatus, 
blow-pipe, &c. scarcely falls within the range of criticism. 
‘ Minerals (he informs us) are produced in'the earth, and com- 
monly situated in what are termed veins, which, when worked, are 


‘called mines, whether at the greatest depth we have penetrated, or 
‘in the alluvial soil on the surface. Be it a diamond, a coal, or an 


metallic substance, it is a mineral. The gems are usually called 
stones ; and crystallizations, fossils ; yet all are ranked under the 
term minerals. A distinct piece is commonly called a specimen ; 


and a:number of various substances, a collection.” It happens 
‘rather unfortunately that the above definitions, which are the first 
‘in the book, are at variance with facts. Minerals found in veins 


bear no proportion in quantity to the minerals which scarcely 


‘ever occur in that situation ; for Mr. M. cannot, agreeably to his 


own definitions, refuse the term mineral to coal, lime-stone, flint, 
slate, &c., and to the various substances of which all rocks and 
strata are composed. The term fossil, we believe, is rarely ap- 
plied to crystals in the present day, but is most frequently used 
to designate the fossil organic remains of animals or vegetables 


‘which are often called petrifactions, and also extraneous fossils. 


— Those who form collections of minerals, with no higher object 
than amusement, will find the present little work an agreeable 
companion. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 32. Grecian Stories, taken from the Works of eminent 


Historians, with explanatory Dialogues. By Maria Hack. 

1zmo. 6s. Boards. Darton and Harvey. 1819. 

The extraordinary multiplicity of works in every branch of edu- 
cation renders peculiar merit, in this department of literature, 
almost as difficult as novelty of plan or execution ; and the class 
of books which are intended as subsidiary to education, or to 
convey instruction during those seasons of the day which are de- 
voted by children to their amusement within doors, are as nu- 
merous as those which advance directly to their purpose. This 
little volume belongs to such an auxiliary army, and is in itself a 
very able-bodied recruit; though with one part of the accoutre- 
ments we would willingly dispense, viz. the little introductory 
dialogues between the mama and her children. The effect of a 
book of this description is injured, if the young aspirant for learn- 
ing conceives it to be too childish for his age ; and, since his first 
attempts at reading are generally made in books full of this inter- 
locutory matter, as he advances, he treats it with a disproportion- 
ate degree of contempt. — The stories from Grecian records are 
well chosen, pleasantly narrated, and adapted not only to improve- 
ment in history but to a more: general expansion of mind and 


feeling. They are chiefly drawn from Rollin, — 
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Mitford, and from Xenophon through the medium of translations. 
We are not altogether as hostile, as Miss Hack appears to be, to 
historical catechisms, and the exercise of the memory simply in 
names and dates: but, though unwilling to exclude such exercises, 
we are equally solicitous that they should not be foolishly deemed 
a sufficient mode of imparting historical instruction. The best 
system seems to be the reading of history moderately abridged, 
subsequent examination in names and dates, and the perusal of 
stories like the present, illustrative of the most interesting periods ; 
as also of some short biographical memoirs of the most eminent 
persons, thrown into an agreeable form, with a relief of the dry- 
ness always belonging to the abridged annals of mankind. 

The stories in this volume are placed in chronological order, al- 
though the events which give rise to them are not immediately 
consecutive on each other. A felicity of explaining customs, and 
rendering the narratives auxiliary to improvement in geography, is 
also happily exerted as occasion requires. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 33. Considerations on the alarming Increase of Forgery on 
the Bank of England, and the Neglect of remedial Measures ; 
with an Essay on the Remedy for the Detection of Forgeries, 
and an Account of the Measures adopted by the Bank of Ire- 
land. Addressed to the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Remedy for the Prevention of Forgeries. By Charles 
Wye Williams, Esq. 8vo. pp. 190. Longman and Co. 

If the notes of a provincial bank were to be forged, and the 
proprietors were not only to refuse payment of the forgeries but 
would take no measures to prevent the public from suffering by the 
circulation of them, the consequence would be the loss of credit 
to the house, and its probable ruin. Though such an effect is not 
to be predicted with regard to the National Bank, yet, since its 
notes are made, as it were, the legal current coin of the realm, the 
public have surely but too much ground of serious complaint, 
when forgeries to the amount of nearly 75,000l. are circulated 
within two years and a quarter, and the unfortunate possessors, 
with no means of discriminating between genuine and forged 
notes, are made the sufferers. The evil has been felt for more 
than twenty years; and it is discreditable to the different Courts 
of Directors during that time, that no efficient remedy has been 
long ere this applied. The want of talent will be urged as the 
excuse, but it will not avail: the defect has been the want of 
encouragement for talent. As an evidence of this fact, now that 
the disgusting and cruel recurrence of capital inflictions for this 
offence has called aloud for reform, and opened the eyes of the 
benevolent and the wise to the origin of the mischief, what is the 
consequence of the active exertions of the present Court ? — 
not only that they are deluged with the plans of pretenders, but 
that they have excited the emulation of men of science and inge- 
auity. We believe that the extent of the evil is fully appreciated 
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by the present Directors, and have reason to know that large sums 
have been expended by them, in trying the plans of some artists and 
assisting the endeavours of others. They feel, however, that less 
is to be dreaded from a short continuance of :the present note, 
than from the hasty adoption of one that may be apparently better, 
but which, after trial, may be found not to be an effective substi- 
tute. We trust that they will be able to form a speedy determin- 
ation between the two plans, on the superior excellence of which 
we understand a doubt at present exists. * 

With regard to the pamphlet before us, we cannot say much 
in its favour. Mr. Williams is a tiresome and lengthy writer, and 
has filled. 190 pages with matter which, if properly and clearly 
stated, would not have called for‘a quarter of thenumber. His 
views, however, are just; and we agree with him in thinking that 
the public have a right to expect protection as well as the Bank, 
and that therefore the composition of the circulating note should 
be so managed as to enable every individual to see whether it 
be genuine or not. This, Mr. W. says, is effected by the note 
of the Bank of Ireland; in dilating on the excellence of which, 
and of Mr. Oldham its inventor, he occupies much paper. He 
goes so far, indeed, as to say that ‘such a description may in a 
few words be given of the Irish note, as that a person, who had 
never seen a genuine one would be able to detect a counterfeit.’ 





* We have since heard that the plan of the American candidate 
has been adopted. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We agree with G.R.P. in the object and sentiments of his 
letter: but a short reconsideration of it will shew him that we 
cannot give insertion to it, and that it is right for us to refrain 
from taking farther notice of it than this general acknowlegement. 





S.T.P. has our thanks, and we will endeavour to fulfil his 
wishes. 





Our next Number will probably contaia the article for which 
our friend in the North inquires. 





#,* The AprENDIx to this Volume will be published with the 
Review for January, on the 1st of February. 





cr In the last Review, p.266. line 26., for ‘ excitandem,’ read 
excitandam : — p. 290. 1. 24., for § call,’ read caul: — p. 334. note, 
1.2.) after ‘ a half,’ add, per week. | 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. Constitutions dela Nation Francaise, &c.; i. ¢. Consti- 
tutions of the French Nation, with an Historical and Political 
Treatise on the Charter, and a Collection of Documents relative 
to it. By Count LAnsuinais, Peer of France, Commander in 
the Legion of Honour, and Member of the Institute. 2 Vols. 
8vo. pp. 514. and 565. Paris. 1819. 


S° lately as in our Appendix to vol. Ixxxviii., we had occa- 
sion to notice a short tract by this respectable veteran of 
the French Revolution; and we are now to report a work of 
an importance better suited to the high reputation of the 
writer. In every situation, and under every change of ruler, 
Count Lansgurnais has proved himself the zealous asserter 
of the cause of freedom; and, while thus assured of his in- 
tegrity, his readers have the farther satisfaction that, from 
his intimate knowlege of law, for he was both a pleader 
and a professor before the Revolution, he is qualified to dis- 
cuss with depth and clearness the great questions connected 
with his undertaking. These questions are numerous and com- 
prehensive, embracing the principles of government generally, 
and, in a particular sense, the situation of France during the 
eventful period of the last thirty years. The book, therefore, is 
thus partly disquisitional and partly historical; and, to avoid 
confusion amid such a variety of matter, it is necessary for us 
to proceed on a plan of selection, considering one volume apart 

App. Rev. Vol. xc. Gg from 
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from the other, and the narrative-portion as distinct from the 
speculative. We begin by an abstract of the contents of 

Vol. I. Historical Sketch of the different Constitutions in 
France, viz. before the Revolution ; in 17913 in 17933 in 
17953; 22 1799; tn 1804; and, lastly, after the Restoration 
of the Bourbons in April, 1814. Exposition of the Rights, po- 
litical and civil, of Frenchmen: Liberty of Persons, of Opinion, 
and Religion: Security of Property. Present Form of Govern- 
ment with the Powers and Limitations of each Branch: the King; 
the House of Peers ; the Chamber of Deputies, or House of Com- 
mons; the Judicial Establishments ; the Cabinet; and the 
Conseil d’Eta ; the Charte, or Charter. — The historical part, 
if it contain little that is new to those who have studied the 
political changes of France during the last thirty years, must 
still be useful to the majority of readers, as exhibiting in a 
condensed space that which hes hitherto been spread over a 
multiplicity of publications. The other part of the volume, 
we mean the disquisitions on Jaw, and the more minute ex- 
planations of the present form of constitution, are interesting 
to a much smaller number, — to those only who make a study 
of legislation. For the present, therefore, we shall give it a 
comparatively small share of attention, and, by preference, 
Jay before our readers a rapid narrative of those different forms 
of government which succeeded each other with such fair 
promise, and such frequent failure, among our credulous and 
vacillating neighbours. 

Before the Revolution, France could hardly be said to have 
a Constitution, even if that word be taken in the limited 


sense, not of popular right, but of a definite distribution of 


the powers of government. One thing only was clear, — the 
existence of the royal authority: but even here the degree of 
power varied with the personal character of the monarch. 
The Parliament of Paris and the twelve provincial Par- 
liaments were composed, not of representatives of the people, 
but of judges and lawyers, constituted originally as a court of 
justice, and in no respect qualified to act as a representative 
body. Public offices were often purchased ; professions and 
trades were exercised by license from the crown; and, in 
short, the will of the King, or, in other words, the sanction 
of the executive branch, became necessary to a vast variety of 
transactions in private life, for which in I:ngland it would be 
ridiculous to resort to such a formality. Stull the executive 
power was far from absolute: it was even much impeded in 
its progress, for it could not, like a representative govern- 
ment, call to its aid the voice of the people against the claims 
of a particular body, — of the clergy, the nodlesse, or even of 
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a privileged province, such as Brittany or Languedoc. 
Whoever reads the long and angry discussions between the 
King and the parliament of Paris, in the latter years of 
Louis XVI., will cease to connect the idea of vigour with that 
of unlimited prerogative; and will be satisfied that, in every 
civilized country, the true way to facilitate the course of public 
business to the King is to give a full and fair representation 
tothe people. Unfortunately, these views never obtained the 
conviction of the French court, and endeavours were made to 
substitute for the parliament, first, provincial meetings, and 
afterward an assembly at Paris of the higher nobility and 
clergy, under the imposing name of cour pleniére: but all was 
ineffectual ; and, in spite of every effort, the Revolution com- 
menced its overwhelming career. 

The constitution of 1791, the first work of a I’rench deli- 
berative assembly, effected very material changes; particularly 
the abolition of tithes, of unequal taxation, of the purchase 
of public offices, and of that remnant of feudal oppres- 
sion which still harassed the peasantry. It sanctioned also a 
better territorial division of the kingdom, and broke in frag- 
ments the exclusive privileges of the great provinces; a task 
of much greater difficulty than it is possible for Englishmen 
to conceive from any inference drawn from their own country, 
the different parts of which have been so long blended in one 
common compound. ‘The great defect of the constitution 
of 1791 lay in the want of a second legislative chamber, 
and in denying to the King the right of dissolving Par- 
liament; faults originating not in a want of knowlege or 
liberality on the part of the constituent assembly, but in a 
double distrust ; first of those orders of the state (the nobility 
and clergy) which would have formed an upper house; and 
next of the court, or rather of the Queen, who governed her 
husband, and still listened with surprising pertinacity to the 
advisers of war and arbitrary measures. 

The Jacobins. —'The majority of the assembly of 1791 
were very different from the sanguinary party of 1792, — the 
Jacobins, or firebrands of the Revolution, whoacquired strength 
slowly, and from an unfortunate concurrence of faults on both 
sides; from the emigration of the noblesse; from the 
members of the first assembly declaring themselves ineligible 
to the second; and, above all, from the equivocating and 
even unfaithful conduct of the court. The ascendancy of 
the Jacobins dates from the bloodshed of the roth of August, 
and still more from the dreadful massacres of the 2d and 3d 
of September, 1792. Though still the minority in the Con- 
vention, they possessed a most efficient support in the com- 
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mune or magistracy of Paris, and in the armed multitude 
which that magistracy could put in motion, by raising the 
cry of treachery, and exciting an alarm for the cause of 
liberty. It was the terror thus inspired that prompted many 
of the votes for the death of the King ; — an act equally re- 
pugnant to the general humanity of Frenchmen, and con- 
tradictory of their personal impressions towards the unfortu- 
nate Louis. By this catastrophe, the Jacobins surmounted 
one great obstacle to the assumption of power: but there 
remained an enlightened majority in the Convention, who 
stood their ground during the first part of 1793, and were 
not overpowered until the popular movements of 31 May, 
and 1 and 2 June. The evident injustice of these acts excited 
the loudest murmurs throughout the nation, particularly in 
the departments represented by the victims of these enor- 
mities. To calm the general effervescence, the Jacobins pro- 
duced a new constitution, abstracted from the extended 
plan proposed in the preceding February by the unfortunate 
Condorcet ; —a constitution which exhibited republicanism 
carried to an extreme, and admitted universal suffrage in the 
election of members; while, with regard to legislation, par- 
liament had the power only of proposing and provisionally 
executing; the final decision being left to the people collected 
in local assemblies. Such a form of government is practi- 
cable only in the smallest state; in a city which, like Geneva, 
has scarcely any territory beyond the boundary of its walls. 
The Jacobins never could have had a serious intention of 
acting on this visionary plan: but they knew that the nation 
would accept it in the hope of its leading to relief from 
anarchy; and they made use of this specious offer as a polie 
tical lever, following up its adoption by a general diffusion 
of alarm, denouncing their opponents as traitors to liberty, and 
obtaining first their commitment to prison and subsequently 
the confiscation of their property. When thus established on 
solid grounds, the Jacobins suspended this phantom of a con- 
stitution, and replaced it by what they termed a revolutionary 
government to last during the war; in other words, a sweep- 
ing and irresistible tyranny. ‘The scaffolds of Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, and Nantes were now covered with victims; the 
armies were recruited by terror; and all France bowed to the 
yoke, until on,the oth of Thermidor, (27th July,1794,) a des- 
perate effort, made not by the majority of the public but by a 
party about to be sacrificed, led to the overthrow of these 
sanguinary chiefs, and to the proclamation of a new system, 
that of moderation ; — or, to adopt the revolutionary epithet, 
modgeratisme. 
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Constitution of 1795.— Thus was France relieved from op- 
pression, but by no means brought back to an attachment 
to royalty: the executions, so odious to the people, were 
discontinued, and the innocent prisoners were set free: but 
the current of public feeling continued republican, and it was 
still deemed treasonable to advocate the cause of the noblesse or 
the clergy. A new constitution, as democratical as it couldbe 
to be rendered practicable in an extensive country, was pre- 
pared, and, after considerable delay, brought forwards on 
the 22d of August, 1795. It contained, among a number of 
good provisions, two legislative chambers, one being the Council 
of Five Hundred, which was empowered to propose laws and 
to hold the purse of the nation; and the other, a House of 
Elders (of the age of forty and upwards), authorized to watch 
the executive power, and to give, like our peers, an occa 
sional negative to the measures of the Lower House. The 
executive power was vested in five directors; and the whole 
exhibited the constitution of 1791 improved in several re- 
spects, but with one grand drawback, — the want of a single 
head for the executive branch. ‘The possession of a small 
but specified property was necessary for a seat in parliament : 
the mayors and other local magistrates were made elective, as 
they always ought to be, by those over whom they preside; 
volunteers were enrolled under the name of National Guards; 
and the courts of justice were re-constituted on the same 
plan as in 1791. The Directory possessed the executive 
powcr, in nearly the same degree as the President of the 
United States, and, like him, without the dignified attributes 
of royalty ; we mean the sanctioning of laws, and the par- 
doning of criminals: but it had a temporary power of great 
efficacy in keeping proscribed individuals on the list of emi- 
grants, and in exiling all the clergy who should refuse the 
oath of attachment to the new system. 

Under this government, France enjoyed a considerable 
share of liberty during twenty months; for we must carefull 
distinguish between the first and the second periods of the 
directorial refon. It was the revolution of 18 Fructidor 
(4th September, 1797,) that caused an unfortunate change, 
and transferred the power into hands little better than those 
of the Jacobins. This fluctuating and disreputable govern- 
ment continued two years: but at last, in November, 1799, 
(18 Brumaire,) came Bonaparte, who began his career by fair 
promises, but who soon learned to consider all Frenchmen and 
all mankind as nothing in comparison with himself. 

Government of Bonaparte.— 'The constitution of 1800, 
called the Consular, was prepared by a special commission ; 
which, acting in subserviency to Bonaparte, did not scruple to 
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deprive the nation of the right of electing her representatives, 
and the legislative body of that of proposing laws: the latter 
being vested in the Executive, and the former transferred to a 
Senate, chosen from lists presented by the local assemblies of 
voters. This. constitution contained, however, several specious 
éstablishments: such as a Tribunate of 100 members for dis- 
cussing the laws proposed by the executive branch, and a legis- 
lative body of 300 members, for deciding on their adoption: 
— but the most singular characteristic of the latter was that 
they were not allowed to speak, but obliged to come to a de- 
termination on a proposed law after having heard, on the one 
hand, the orators of the Tribunate, and on the other those of 
the Executive. The Senate was called Conservateur, from its 
power of annulling, on the demand of the First Consul, or of 
the Tribunate, all such acts as should be found unconstitu- 
tional. ‘The executive branch was aided by a committee of 
privy-councillors, under the title of Conseil d’ Etat; a body 
unknown, both in name and in functions, during the nine 
years that had intervened since the monarchical constitution 
of 1791. Its duties were to prepare regulations and plans of 
laws under the direction of the First Consul. Lastly, the 
ministers were declared responsible: but, by a glaring incon- 
sistency, (article 75. of this Constitution,) all other function- 
aries were, in a manner, screened from impeachment. 

This constitution, thoughso imperfect, was cheerfully accept- 
ed in almost every district of France. For a time, it was re- 
spected by Bonaparte: but, when his power became conso- 
lidated, and he was declared (August, 1802,) Consul for life, 
it was overturned by a long list of Senatus consulta, and even 
of personal decrees of the ruler ; who, blind to the future, sub- 
verted the national confidence which alone could strengthen 
that * novitas regni,” that assumed authority, which derived 
no support from hereditary right. His recall of the emi- 
grants, and his appointing them to anumber of offices, civil 
and military, (measures apparently of justice and liberality,) 
were dictated by the Machiavelian policy of creating a party 
to counterbalance the revolutionists; in order that he, the de- 
ciding power, might interpose and lord it over both. 

During the long interval that elapsed from 1804, when 
Bonaparte assumed the title of Emperor, until his overthrow 
in 1814, no such thing as liberty or even as open discussion 
could be found in the French councils. All demands were 
eranted after a communication to the Senate in the name of 
Bonaparte, and a declaration from a rapporteur, or referee, 
selected from that body by imperial influence. The only act 
of the Senate was to proceed to vote, which took place by. 
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ballot; and so thoroughly was this body gained over, that 
the number of negative votes was always insignificant. The 
liberty of the press, and, in some measure, the liberty of the 
person, became an empty name; while the news-papers, all in 
the hands of government, suppressed or disfigured the public 
acts, and formed a continued panegyric on the executive 
power. The departmental and other local magistrates had 
been elective since the Revolution: but Bonaparte established, 
in each department, a prefet who was revocable at his will : 
also mayors and municipal officers changeable by him, by the 
minister of the home-department, or by the prefet. Of the 
mayors, the sous prefets, and even the prefets, he made mere 
officers of police; thus erecting a despotism in detail, the most 
insupportable of all. ‘The juries, by an encroachment which 
still subsists, were named by the prefets; and state-offences 
were tried, not by the regular judges, but by special courts 
and extraordinary commissions. 

In 1804, Bonaparte made several important changes; sup- 
pressing the Tribunate without increasing the number of the 
legislative body; and professing to give the latter the power 
of” discussion, while, in fact, he made sure of their silence. 
The right of speaking was confined to three commissions, 
which were permanent, and were limited, moreover, to few 
members; while the age of forty (instead of thirty) was ren- 
dered a preliminary requisite to a seat in the assembly. The 
Institute and other literary bodies were prevented from dis- 
cussing morals or politics; and the bar was brought under 
the subjection of two public officers who were dependent on 
the crown, viz. a minister, and the Attorney-general. In the 
church, also, Bonaparte sought the means of confirming his 
power. Since the Revolution, bishoprics had been elective: 
but this free and open course by no means corresponded 
with the views of the new ruler, who resumed the power of 
nominating to them, and gave to the Pope the right of in- 
ducting to them. ‘The next step, and one that in a Catholic 
country is far from insignificant, was to promulgate a catechism 
which had been prepared in a ministerial bureau, and which 
proclaimed Napoieon ‘ an envoy of God.” The police kept 
in pay a number of spies: the law corresponding to our habeas 
corpus was permanently suspended: persons were committed 
to prison without an avowed cause; and even torture was, in 
some cases, understood to be inflicted. 

Government of the Bourbons. —Odious as Bonaparte had 
become, the re-establishment of the Bourbons was by no 
means expected on the first entrance of the allies into Paris. 
It was on the 31st of March (1814) that a proclamation ap- 
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peared, on the part of the allied powers, excluding Napoleon 
from the throne, and inviting the Senate to prepare a consti- 
tution. On the next day, about thirty senators met and 
named a provisional government, with instructions to present 
the plan of a constitution. On the 3d of April, the Senate, 
now more numerous, passed an act declaring that Bonaparte 
had forfeited the crown; an act which, in the course of a few 
days, was subscribed by almost all the senators, the members 
of the legislative body, and the occupants of public offices. 
Still the Bourbons had been menticned in one quarter only, 
— by the representatives of the department of Paris. On the 
6th, the provisional government offered for the acceptance of 
the Senate a plan pronouncing the recall of the exiled family, 
and containing much of the constitution of 1791, with the 
important addition of a second house of parliament. A grand 
attempt was made to maintain the revolutionary colours (red, 
blue, and white, ) instead of white singly, which was the antient 
colour of France, the Senate expressing its desire to that 
effect three times: but the provisional government was in- 
flexible. Yet the relinquishment of this one point would, 
more than any thing, have reconciled the revolutionists to the 
change. 

On the 4th of June, the new legislative body met in two 
houses. The charter, in itself excellent, was ushered in by 
an ungracious preamble; representing it not as a compact 
between the King and the people, but as a grant of the sove- 
reign, who, it was asserted, was then in the nineteenth year of 
his reign; thus stamping the long interval since the death of 
his brother with the odious name of rebellion. This first 
imprudence was followed by several acts of the same kind, on 
the part both of conspicuous individuals and of government. 
Many royalists affected to detest the charter, and a protest 


against it was signed by forty men of family, several of them | 


members of the House of Peers: these resolute adherents to 
old usage professing to found their claims to the peerage on 
rights prior to the Revolution. Various ordonnances were 
issued in the King’s name, some interpreting the Constitution, 
others laying down rules for the Chambers, and not a few 
derogating from law. To all this was added the proposition 
of a monument for the unfortunate emigrants who had suf- 
fered death at Quiberon;—victims in whose fate no one could 
fail to sympathize, but whose memory could not be thus pub- 
licly recalled without an accusation of the revolutionary go- 
vernment, with which half the nation deemed itself connected. 
Such measures, though in substance innoxious, afforded pre- 
texts to the discontented, and disposed a great part of the 
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public to acquiesce without resistance in that most sudden and 
unexpected event, the return of Bonaparte from Elba. 

The plan of Count Langurnats allows him to treat of this 
return only as it affected the nature of the civil government 
of France. Bonaparte, conscious that he could hope for 
support only from the Liberalistes, professed to restore the 
constitution of 1791, and convened a House of Commons on 
the large scale of 629 members. Aware that, by his anti- 
commercial decrees, he had given great cause of complaint 
to the mercantile body, he now made a provision which was 
without example in any of the governments of Europe, —that 
of giving special representatives to the body of traders and 
ship-owners. He did not, however, abolish hereditary no- 
bility, or its odious entails; a course, which, joined to the re- 
membrance of his former oppression, awakened the jealousy 
of the Deputies, and gave rise to several of the most interest- 
ing discussions in the eventful month of June, 1815. M. Lan- 
JUINAIs was then President of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
which, in a session of only a few weeks, and amid stormy de- 
bates, had merely time to put on record the principles of a 
free but monarchical constitution, when the allied troops again 
entered Paris, and dissolved this short-lived assembly. 

Since that memorable epoch, the constitution of France 
has been exempt from the alarms of war, but has experienced 
considerable modifications and even shocks from the collision 
of domestic parties. Many of the royalists, seeing their 
cause supported by an overpowering force of foreigners, as- 
sumed a high tone; and associations, formed both in Paris 
and the provincial towns, called for the most vigorous mea- 
sures of coercion against their political opponents. The 
number of peers declared to have forfeited their titles was 
29; the cause, their having acted as peers under the usurper. 
A new House of Commons was convoked: the number, greater 
than the charter implied, was 395 ; and the age required in a 
member was not forty, as formerly, but twenty-five. The 
King, and various peers and members of the, commons, 
were in favour of a moderate course: but many public men 
held a different language; and, as they formed the majority in 
a parliament elected amid calamities ascribed to the revo- 
lutionists, various measures of rigour were carried. Prevotal 
courts, to the number of 85, were appointed throughout the 
kingdom for the trial of acts of sedition, as if these and all 
other state-cffences might not have been safely left to the re- 
gular tribunals; and religious establishments were authorized 
to become permanent proprietors of such bequests as should 
be made to them; a provision apparently nothing more than 
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just, but of serious import in a Catholic country, where eccle- 
siastics possess so much power over the conscience, and are 
not unfrequently accused of exerting that influence for the 
benefit of the church in the last moments of their followers. 
Farther, a bill passed the two houses to deprive all the married 
clergy of their incomes and pensions: a step which can be 
appreciated only by those who know the rancour of the 
royalists towards these apostates from the fundamental law of 
the church: but fortunately the King refused his sanction to 
this measure. 

At last, this refractory House of Commons, which had 
pressed so many laws against the wish of the sovereign and 
the wisest portion of his counsellors, was dissolved by a royal 
ordonnance of September 5th, 1816; which, accompanied as it 
was by other favourable indications, evinced a change of 

licy in the court, and excited the warmest applause on the 
part of the Liberalistes or moderate revolutionists. The next 
session, begun in November, 1816, was remarkable chiefly 
for a change in the mode of voting in the election of deputies 
or members of parliament: till then, the practice had been 
for the voters to nominate not their representatives, but an 
intermediate committee (collége électoral), to whom they de- 
legated this important trust. The leading act of the succeed- 
ing session, viz. the law of December, 1817, for recruiting the 
army by a modified conscription, though not a party-mea- 
sure, was acceptable to the Liberalistes, and still more the 
partial change of ministry in January, 1819: when, by dismis- 
sing the Duke de Richelieu, the King evinced a wish to adhere 
to the new plan of parliamentary election; which wish was 
placed beyond all doubt by the creation of sixty new peers in 
the beginning of March following. This nomination com- 
prized a number of revolutionary generals, Jourdan, Davoust, 
Suchet, Beliard, Moncey, Lefebvre, Du Breton, and Rampon ; 
together with Verheuil, Champagny, and other well known 
functionaries of Bonaparte. After this, the conduct of the 
court continued favourable to the Lberalistes, until the par- 
tial removal of the House of Deputies in the last autumn; 
when the current of national favour was found to run so 
strongly on the side of that party, (for of 52 newly elected 
members nearly 40 proved to belong to it,) that Louzs and his 
advisers began to consider them as too powerful, and to medi- 
tate a change in that most important of all laws, the law of 
election. It is thus that we are obliged to explain the re- 
markable words in the opening speech of the King, that 
‘the time is come for giving strength to the ‘Chamber of 
Deputies, and relieving it from the yearly collisions of parties, 
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¢‘ Paction annuelle des partis.” 'The discussions on this subject 
are likely to be long and arduous; no proposition, and we 
may add no event during the last five years, having so strongly 
fixed the attention of the French parliament and nation. 

It is now time to advert to the second volume of this work, 
and to present our readers with an abstract of its very diver- 
sified contents: these are, par ticular laws and ordonnances since 
1814, given in title or in abstract: among others, those relative 
to the press, the conseil d’état, and the ‘volunteers or national 
guards; also those regarding public education, and the funds of 
cities, towns, and borou ghs. The Appendix contains an his- 
torical summary of wai 2a declarations, decrees, and acts 
passed during the thirty years from 1789 to 1819. This col- 
lection comprizes a number of celebrated documents, such as 
the declaration of the rights of man (21st July, 1789); the abo- 
lition of nobility in France (19th June, 1790); the abolition of 
royalty (2oth September, 1792); and the final organization of 
the revolutionary tribunal by the dreadful decree of roth June, 
1794. To these are added, the official act for the cessation 
of the directorial power, and the appointment of Bonaparte 
(roth November, 1799); the declaration (4th August, 1802,) of 
Bonaparte’s consulship for life; theinvestiture (19th May, 1804,) 
of him and his descendants with the title of Emperor; the 
whole followed (3d April, 1814,) by the act of his déchéance. 
The Appendix includes, farther, the acte additionel, or im- | 
proved constitution, granted by Bonaparte (22d April, 1815,) 
on his return from Elba; and it closes with various acts 
and regulations passed by Louzs XVIII. at so late a date 
as 1819. 

The general inference to be drawn from the volumes of 
M. Langsurnals, as from those of Mad. de Staél, Mad. de Ro- 
land, Carnot, and other unprejudiced writers, is that we may 
account for the excesses of the French Revolution without 
any stigma on the nation at large; that they were the acts of 
a violent but far from numerous party; and that the popular 
assemblages, by which these political desperadoes accomplished 
the overthrow of their opponents, were strangers to the crimi- 
nality of their leaders, and exhibited, on various occasions, (as 
on the 20th of June, 1792,) a decided disposition to humanity 
and forbearance. Several of the questions discussed in the 
present work are not a little strange to English readers; par- 
ticularly the plan of giving a regular salary to members of the 
legislature. Such was the practice throughout the early part 
of the Revolution; such also was the practice under Bona- 
parte ; and it was, says Count Langurnais, without sufficient 
_ authority that the Bourbon ministry of 1815 decided that the 
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members of the Commons should receive no salary, —a de- 
cision ratified by a law on the sth of February, 1817. It is 
but of Jate that a seat in the French parliament has begun to 
prove a source of patronage, or a stepping-stone to, personal 
advancement ; and it will require a considerable time to give to 
this portion of the political machine the flexibility so long im- 
parted to it on our side of the Channel: but, in the mean 
while, the removal of the fixed income of the deputies is no 
slight preparation for a dependence on the crown. 

M. Lansurnais discovers, in almost every page of his book, 
the zeal of an adherent to the doctrines of the Revolution ; 
understanding by this expression, which, when unqualified, 
suggests an alarming impression to an English reader, the 
principles which animated the majority of the National As- 
sembly in 1789, which are so energetically enforced in the 
lately published work of Mad. de Staél, and which, in the 
day of terror, formed the creed of the Girondists and others 
who paid for their oppositon to the Jacobins with their lives. 
As a political reasoner, the trespasses of the present author 
are similar to those which have been so often charged on the ill- 
fated companions of his early days; such as an unconsciousness 
of the difficulty of practical politics, and of the allowances 
requisite in the application of general principles. ‘This is 
exemplified in various passages of his work ; and among others 
in his censure of the line of ‘civil policy pursued by Bona- 
parte on his return from Elba: as if, in a situation of such 
extreme embarrassment, it had been practicable for any poli- 
tical leader to steer clear of material error, or to avoid offend- 
ing one or another of the great factions that divided the coun- 
try. In the same spirit, M. Langurnais passes censure on some 
rigid measures of Louis at his return from Ghent in 1815: 
a time when the natural moderation of the sovereign was 
compelled to give way before the necessity of demonstrating 
his power, and silencing a very clamorous party who asserted 
that he dared not to stretch forth the rod over those who had 
abandoned him. 

Another drawback on the part ef this writer, and one for 
which those only who have a thorough knowlege of Paris 
and France can be prepared, is credulity. Will it be believed 
by an English reader that this active and experienced poli- 
tician has not been able (vol. i. p. 44.) to rise superior to the 
absurd notion that the insurrections of the Jacobins, and, 
among others, the decisive one of 31st May, 1793, were plan- 
ned in London; or that he can gravely repeat (vol. i. p. 81.) 
the inconceivable allegation so often found. in the mouths of 
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Frenchmen, that the British government connived at the 
escape of Bonaparte from Elba ? 

These are the principal deductions from the merit of 
this valuable work : —a work exhibiting a surprizing fund 
of legal and political erudition ; and composed so thoroughly 
in the spirit of independence that, though publishing under a 
Bourbon government, the author never scruples to animad- 
vert on instances of favour shewn to royalists, or to assert, on 
every occasion, the maintenance of popular rights. In point 
of style, without much study of ornament, or even of amenity, 
M. pe L. is a concise and spirited writer; conferring interest 
by his clearness and animation on disquisitions naturally unin- 
viting, and giving attraction to the relation of even well-known 
events by the rapidity of his narrative. This power is exem- 
plified in a variety of passages; among others, in the description 
(vol. i. p. 82.) of the march of Bonaparte from Cannes to Paris; 
and it is not a little aided by a figure more permitted to French 
than English writers, we mean the use of the present tense: 
thus: ‘ Bientot il est regu dans Lyon, cette ville ou Phéritier du 
tréne est froidement accueilli. Les troupes envoyées contre Na- 
poléon marchent pour lui et le proclament. En vain le fils de 
Phéritier du tréne: et la fille de Louis XVI. ont tenté le sort 
des armes,’ &c. This figure is also much employed by another 
French writer of the present age, but one of less stern re- 
publicanism than M. Lansuinais; we mean M. Lacretelle, 
whose ‘ Civil Wars of France” we had lately (see our Ap- 
pendix to vols. Ixxxviil. and Ixxxix.) occasion to report. That 
book, like the * Historical Sketch of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” from the same pen, is replete with passages which prove 
how greatly a man of talents may add to the beauty of de- 
scription ; and those of our readers, who may happen to have 
the last-mentioned work at hand, will find in the account of 
the Pretender’s march through Scotland in 1745, and the in- 
surrection of the Genoese in 1746, very appropriate exem- 
plifications of the animation of style which we have noticed 
in the present author. 
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Art. II. Mémoires pour servir, &c.; t. e. Memoirs illustrative 
of the Campaign of 1796; containing the Operations of the 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse, under the Orders of the 
General in Chief JouRDAN. 8yo. pp. 352. Paris. 1818, 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 7s.6d. sewed. 


ur readers will remember that, in our Appendix, to 
vol. lxxxvi., we gave a copious report of a work in- 
titled Principes de la Stratégie, translated into French by 
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General Jomini, from the German original attributed to the 
pen of the Archduke Charles. In the second volume of that 
elaborate and esteemed performance, the Archduke justified 
himself from the imputation of sinister motives relatively to 
those parts of his history of the campaign of 1796, in which 
the conduct or the motives of his famed opponents are cen- 
sured, ‘* The intention of the author,” said his Highness, 
** is not to depreciate the operations carried on by justly 
esteemed Generals. He knows that it is easier to judge of 
events after they have taken place, in the calm of reflection, 
and with an exact knowlege of the resources of each party, 
than to form an unerring decision at a critical moment. It 
will therefore be an unfounded suspicion to imagine that 
the observations in this performance arise from jealousy, or 
from presumptuous criticism. He takes up the pen only to 
extend the benefits of instruction, and to propagate military 
notions of a superior order. ‘The History of the Campaign of 
1796 must, then, be considered only as the developement of 
the principles of strategy, and of tactics, which he has laid 
down in the first part of his work.” After a patient and 
minute inspection of his History of the Campaign, we fully 
acquitted the Archduke of any undue partialities, or of calum- 
niating those by whose prowess and whose genius his own 
skill and bravery were so frequently rendered nugatory. 

In this opinion, we were powerfully supported by the 
French translator; who strongly exemplified the reasons 
which the history contained to enable him to make such a 
decision. With historians of contemporaneous events, how- 
ever, it usually happens that, though they employ every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent their ink from being converted 
into gall, sufficiently acrid particles will exist in its compo- 
sition to poison the repose of the characters whom it has de- 
scribed ; and from this common predicament neither the rank 
nor the declaration of the Prince has been able to extri- 
cate him. 

Accordingly, Marshal Jourpan, once the able and active 
opponent of the Archduke in the field, finding himself ag- 
grieved by some of the commentaries above mentioned, is the 
first champion who again offers battle to his antient enemy ; 
not indeed in chivalrous lists, but on the scarcely less danger- 
ous ground of a paper-controversy; and so far we cannot 
but think that this officer is perfectly right, in thus availing 
himself of an opportunity to narrate his own warlike deeds; 
which course, we have no doubt, will prove gratifying to his 
comrades in arms, as well as to French vanity in general. 


Though the Marshal’s designation is placed in the angage 
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only in a relative position, and may appear to leave the pro- 
duction as anonymous, yet we understand that, as the work 
which it controverts was undoubtedly the composition of the 
royal author whose name we have attached to it, so this pub- 


lication certainly emanates from the pen of his opponent in 
question. 


We shall translate the introduction, or rather the preface, 
as it will give our readers the clearest notions of the object 
for which the narrative was undertaken. 


‘We had composed from authentic materials the Memoirs of 
the Campaign of the Army du Nord, in 1793, and of the Army 
of the Sambre and Meuse, in 1794, 795, and 1796, without enter- 
taining an intention of making our labours public: for impartial 
truth offends the sight of cotemporaries, and posterity alone can 
bear its splendor: but, having perused the History of the Cam- 
paign of 1796, generally attributed to Prince Charles, it appeared 
necessary for us to publish, in our turn, the portion of our Me- 
moirs which relates to the events of that campaign; and to add, 
either as notes or by incorporations with the original text, those 
reflections which the work has excited in our minds. 

‘ Prince Charles had certainly an indisputable right to criticize 
the operations of his adversaries ; faults committed by Generals 
are within the province of history: but there are rules which an 
author, whoever he may be, ought never to infringe; and the 
Archduke was the less intitled to deviate from them, because he 
knew very well that those whom he treats with slight regard 
would not forget the respect which is his due. No great sagacity, 
moreover, is evinced in acting thus, since the glory of a general is 
always heightened by the merits of his adversary. 

‘ We have judged it proper to preface the recital of the events 
of 1796 by a rapid view of the preceding campaigns, and the 
situation of Europe. We have also inserted, in separate notes, 
such justificatory documents as were most important, and of which 
we can, if necessary, prove the authenticity. We could have de- 
sired also to attach some maps to our Memoirs, in order to facili- 
tate the understanding of the text: but the preparation of them 
would have occupied some months ; and, as our aim is to rectifi 
immediately those errors into which the Archduke has fallen, and 
to demonstrate that the advantages which he gained are not de- 
tailed with all the impartiality that is due to history, a_re- 
tarded publication would have become less interesting ; while those 
persons who possess the work of the Prince can make use of his 
maps when perusing our volume. 

‘ Occupied in military duty from our very infancy, we are but 
little accustomed to wield the pen, and have no other pretension 
to literary merit than as having written the truth. If we are mis- 
taken on any particulars, it is for want only of the means of re- 
search, as our intention has no share in the trespass, 
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‘ To conclude, the reader must not be surprized if he discovers 
some passages in these Memoirs resembling fragments of the 
work intitled Victotres et Conquétes; because, having communi- 
cated our manuscripts to the editors of that performance, they 
judged it advisable to make extracts from them, rather than to 
distil the spirit.’ 


ae the angry warrior peeps forth in almost every para- 
graph of this short preface, we will give the writer the credit 
of supposing him to have taken up the gauntlet of his oppo- 
nent with a truly chivalrous spirit, and that.he really did not 
intend to ‘enter into bitter sarcasm or silly invective, but 
patiently and coolly to argue the campaign point by point; 
until his natural feelings got the better of him, and in some 
few instances, which we shall notice as they occur, he gave 
way to them with all the freedom which an anonymous pro- 
duction confers. By steering a due course between these two 
writers, future historians will be able to give a faithful narra- 
tive of a series of operations which astonished Europe; though 
their lustre has been somewhat dimmed by the more recent 
brilliancy of the campaigns of the last ten years. 

The style in which this narrative is related, though not so 
unadorned as its writer would wish us to believe, and not 
perfectly simple and plain, is free from the abominable ver- 
biage and metaphoric bent of the modern Gallic school. 

Having thus given the reader a thorough insight into the 
nature of this work, we shall proceed briefly to extract its 
most remarkable as well as obnoxious points: but, as the 
publication is almost a counterpart of the History by Prince 
Charles, it would be useless to dwell on any other portions of it 
than those which seem to impugn the good faith of the Aus- 
trian commentator. 

The first chapter contains a sketch, exactly similar to the 
one given in the first section of the second volume of the 
Principles of Strategy, describing the state of Europe and the 
campaigns at and prior to the eventful year ninety-six; with 
only this difference, that the Revolutionists are treated in a 
more affectionate manner than by the Archduke. ‘Two con- 
nected paragraphs in this division are worthy of being noted ; 
as they sensibly shew how very easy it is in France to follow 
the principles adopted by the celebrated Vicar of Bray, of 
happy memory. Aftcr having adverted to the rapacity of the 
coalesced Princes, each struggling for their individual good, 
and each forgetting that to obtain the primary object of their 
union, the restoration of the Bourbons, it was requisite for 
them to act in concert and simultaneously, the author ob- 
serves ; ‘To make them learn this lesson, it was only me «4 
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that an extraordinary man should throw off the elements of 
the Revolution; who, having alternately deceived each and 
every party, and successively vanquished all the potentates, 
taught kings that their only safety consisted in steadily unit- 
ing their will and their means.’ ‘Then follows this salvo, 
which we translate literally: ‘ The calamities that weighed 
on France were yet more aggravated by an oppressive and 
sanguinary government; which, after having shed the blood 
of a king the most beloved, and the most deserving by his vir- 
tues to be so regarded, seemed to wish to drench itself with 
that of the most eminent and amiable of its citizens.’ 

Chapter II. describes the situation of the belligerent par- 
ties at the opening of the campaign of 1796; the third 
section relates the passage of the Secig and the battle of 
Altenkirchen; and the fourth gives the retreat of the Arch- 
duke on the right bank of the Rhine, with the intermediate 
events, to the battles of Wetzlar and Ukerath. In this 
portion, a severe reminiscence occurs respecting the conduct 
of General Kleber, who is accused of offering battle at Ukerath 
against the tenor of his instructions; and it is here also that 
the first great sign occurs of the rankling wound which 
Prince Charles’s observations have created in the bosom of his 
competitor for glory. The long note appended to pages 44. 
and 45. will fully explain this matter to such readers as are 
willing to peruse it: but we think that these reflections 
against the veracity of the imperial author are as frivolous 
as the subject of them is laudable. 

In the fifth chapter, relating the passage of the Rhine at 
Neuwied, and the battle of Wilmendorf, we fancy that we 
can discover the master-spring of all the rancour engendered 
in the mind of the writer. ‘The Archduke, in commenting 
on the passage of the Rhine, has used the following expres- 
sions: ** Jourdan ought to have turned Wartensleben’s right : 
but he had not the vigour of mind necessary to contemplate 
Srom Coblentz a plan so vast and profound.” Notwithstanding 
that the avowed object of the present work is to confute such 
reflections on the writer’s character, he contents himself with 
replying to this open attack by saying, ‘ it would be an 
easy matter to shew that, had he acted as the Archduke asserts 
he ought to have done, he would have exposed himself to fatal 
inconveniencies; it is sufficient to prove that he obeyed the 
orders of his superiors. Before the Archduke expressed him- 
self in such contemptuous terms on the operations of a Gene- 
ral, it would have been well to inform himself of the motives 
of his conduct.’ — In our humble opinion, the Archduke has 
the best of the argument in this instance. 
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We pass over several other equally ill managed attacks on 
the Austrian Prince; which, as they regard mere matters of 
opinion, such as the note at p. 50., were scarcely worth the 
trouble bestowed on them. In fact, after having studied the 
general character and tenor of the work thus far, we begin 
to ‘ smell a rat,” if we may adopt a very coarse but appro- 
priate expression ; and we find that, as his precursor made 
use of the carte blanche of developing a system of strategy, 
in order to usher into the world a history of his own actions, 
so Marshal Jourpan has taken the advantage afforded him 
by some slight aspersions on his fame, to give the public an 
insight into his heroic exploits. — Of these two strokes of 
generalship, we scarcely know which is the most skilful ruse 
de guerre, 

Chapter VI. describes the passage of the Lahn, and the 
events which preceded the entry of the French into Frank- 
fort: while the seventh and eighth are occupied with unim- 
portant actions. In the latter, we again find (p. 112.) some 
frivolous reflections against the Prince; and in the ensu- 
ing leaf we are told that, ‘if ever an historian shall start 
up, animated by the love of truth, to sketch the principal 
traits of this campaign, we shall find its unhappy results, 
which are attributed by evil minded or ill informed writers* 
to the false combinations of Jourpan, to be imputable 
only to that Directory which, from the Luxembourg, regu- 
lated those military operations, even in the heart of Ger- 
many.’ — ¢ Such an historian will not dissimulate the want of 
judgment of General Moreau ; and, by placing the conduct 
of the Archduke in its true light, will perhaps prove that he 
was sojourning complaisamment at Hachembourg, to receive 
the felicitations of his courtiers, when he ought to have been 
actively employed in pushing the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse,’ &c. Perchance his Highness will reply by expres- 
sing a hope that this embryo historian will make himself 
master of the motives which actuated 7s conduct, before he 
treats him thus contempiuously: but the best part of this piece 
of satire is yet to come. After having lashed his enemy 
through the medium of his supposititious historiographer, the 
author continues: * As for us, who are not obliged to re- 
venge the wrongs of that General under whose orders the 
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* How very uneasy such a passage will make the Austrian 
leader, who in his own history manfully yet modestly acknowleges 
the errors of which he was guilty! See M. R. App. vol. Ixxxvi. 
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greater part of the most celebrated captains of France boast 
of having debuté, we who are full of respect for the cha- 
racter and admiration of the genius of the Archduke ; — and 
we shall satisfy ourselves by merely relating facts, without 
intermixing our, recital with any censorious reflections’ | | 

The first part or division of the work ends with this an- 
omalous antithetical production, and ushers us to part the 
second, chapter I. ; where we find descriptions of the march 
of the Archduke on the right bank of the Danube, the battles 
of Teining and Neumarkt, the retreat of the French army on 
Amberg, the action at that place, and the retreat on Schwein- 
furt. At the very opening of this portion of the volume, we 
meet with these words: ‘ Although the General-in-chief was 
not able to conceive or execute a comprehensive and decisive 
movement, the great object of his instructions was now fulfil- 
led ;’ and the galled jade winces, and shews that its withers are 
not unwrung in almost every subsequent page to the end of 
the book. Those actions in which the Archduke’s principal 
efforts were made, and were crowned with success, are now 
usually styled ‘ affaires, and passed over with little other 
than general notice; and at page 123. we haye this note, 
pompously brought forwards in italic illustration; * The 
Archduke terminates his relation of the combat of Teining 
by these words: ‘* Towards night the enemy was obliged to re- 
tire ;’ whereas Bernadotte preserved his position, and was not 
obliged to retire; though he made good his retreat at eleven 
at night, because he foresaw that his adversary, who had 
committed the fault of attacking with only a part of his 
force, night profit by his superiority to carry the feeble divi- 
sion which was opposed to him. We may ask whether 
Bernadotte did not act, as Falstaff says, like a very wise Prince, 
by running away on instinct; and whether it may not still 
be possible that Marshal Jourpan himself has not mistaken 
the hour of the day, as well as Prince Charles of Austria, 
whom he accuses of such a wilful error ? 

In pages 131. and 149., we perceive an attack on Marshal 
Ney, which shews us that the writer is somewhat of a Gour- 
gaudiste: but we refer to the text for farther explanation. 
Kleber and Moreau also come in for their share of condemn- 
ation; and in fact neither his own companions in arms nor 
the leaders opposed to him seem to have done any thing that 
was right in the eyes of Monsieur Jourpan. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the irascible feelings of those whose military characters he 
thus impugns may give us another opportunity of examining 
the merits of this campaign. 
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We cannot refrain from quoting the modest conclusion of 
this section of the work. Having abused Ney virulently, the 
author says, ‘ If any other person than Jourpan had extri- 
cated himself so honourably from a similar situation, the 
trumpets of Fame * would not have sufficed to proclaim this 
exploit: but Jourpan, a stranger to all kinds of intrigue, was 
ignorant of the art of raising a reputation in the journals; 
and thus his enemies have had but too much facility in attri- 
buting false combinations and the reverses of this campaign 
to him.’ 

Chapters IT., III., and IV., comprize the rest of the second 
part, and contain details of the battle of Wurtzburg; the re- 
treat of the French army on the Lahn, the blockade of Mayence, 
the battles on the Lahn, and the retreat of the army on the 
Rhine. In perusing the account of these events, we can 
perceive no very great omission or partiality in the detail of 
the same operations by the Archduke, whose volumes agree 
certainly much better with the generally received notions of 
that military epoch. 

That we can conceive that Marshal JourpaNn is not a 
General of such talents as the Prince of Austria, we trust the 
former will excuse: but he shall not find us joining in the 
absurd clamour, which has been so liberally heaped on him 
for his conduct in the retreat of the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse. On the contrary, we are disposed to give him every 
credit for the masterly manner in which he accomplished that 
action, in the face of a victorious and superior enemy, with 
unpaid and almost undisciplined troops, who existed solely by 
marauding; even the Generals and officers having received only 
eight francs per month for their subsistence: a sum, says the 
author, more insulting than it was insufficient. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that all his movements were subject to the 
controul of a set of unmilitary men, gorging themselves in 
the capital of France, hundreds of miles from the seat of 
war, on the prey of those nobles and citizens who had fallen 
victims to their thirst for blood. 

Justificatory documents, to the number of forty-three, swell 
and conclude this work. They consist of letters, orders, dis- 
patches, &c., which passed between the Directory, Jourpan, 
Moreau, and ether leaders, concerning the events of the 
campaign of 1796. Some of them are highly interesting, but 
too long for us to quote. Of course, they are all in the 
phraseology of the revolutionary times, when Citoyen Géné- 
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ral occupied the superscription which was so soon afterward 
to be changed to Monseigneur le Maréchal Prince de * Je ne 
scais quoi.” 

Our report now draws to its end; and, in passing our final 
sentence on Marshal Jourpan’s work, we would say, Let it 
be carried from the reading-table, and placed in a vacant space 
next to that of his Imperial Highness: from which station it 
may be removed at the pleasure of the future historian, whom 
we would counsel not to disbelieve more than he chuses 
of that production, since the Ex-marshal has evidently been 
too much guided by irritation in his censures of it. 





Art. III. Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences Mathématiques, 
&c.; i.e. Memoirs of the Class of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences in the Institute of France, for the Years 1813, 1814, 


and 1815. 4to. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. 


j E have here the last volume which is to be published 

under the title of Mémoires de l’Institut; another 
change in the denomination of this Society having taken 
place, and the old name of Académie being henceforwards to 
be combined with the former. It contains the labours of the 
class of Mathematics and Physics for the Years 1813, 1814, 
and 1815, and has rather a larger portion of its contents 


dedicated to mathematical subjects, than several of the 
preceding volumes. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The velume opens with the customary analysis, by the 
Chevalier Delambre, of the labours of the class during the 
period above stated: which being much longer than the 
usual interval, the paper is necessarily occupied by short 
notices of the various memoirs, works, and machines, which 
have been presented to the Institute in the course of that 
time. M. Delambre commences his task with an exposition of 
a memoir by M. Laplace, relative to the variations in the ele- 
ments of the orbits of the planets and comets, in which much 
is made to depend on the doctrine of probabilities; and 
which, we must beg to add, appears to require all the cele- 
brity of its author to render it interesting as a philosophical 
inquiry, or to allow of its being so considered. We are in- 
deed convinced that, had the same memoir been laid before 
the public by any man less known in the scientific world than 
Laplace, it would have been rejected as a mere speculation, 


unworthy of the attention of philosophers, Let us once admit 
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that the particular motions, directions, inclinations, magni- 
tudes, &c. of the most remote, as well as the nearest, of the 
heavenly. bodies are the works of an all-powerful and all-wise 
Deity, and every speculation founded on mere probability falls 
to the ground; because such conjecture can apply only to 
matters of chance, and not to those in which design is every 
where apparent. 

It will be remembered by most of our readers that Sir W. 
Herschel has stated, in some of his communications to our 
Royal Society, that he had noticed throughout the heavens 
a feebly luminous matter, in which he could distinguish cer- 
tain points that appeared to him more dense and bright 
than the other parts. He also conjectured that the oper- 
ation of universal gravitation may in time unite all the ne- 
bulous matter encompassing those points into distinct masses ; 
and that then, in consequence of their mutual attraction, two 
or more of these centres may acquire a motion of translation, 
which may bring them within the sphere of attraction of our 
sun, and thus supply us with so many new comets. The 
orbits of such new comets must necessarily be some of the 
conic sections; and the object of M. Laplace seems to be to 
determine the probabilities of their being circular, elliptical, 
parabolic, or hyperbolic. We shall not detain the reader by 
giving him the number of chances to one in favour of this or 
that curve: the whole inquiry being, in our opinion, unde- 
serving of serious notice. 

The reporter next refers to a memoir by M. Burckhardt 
relative to the masses of the planets, which is of a much 
more tangible nature. ‘Those planets, which are attended by 
satellites, may have their masses determined accurately; or 
at least with all the accuracy that is consistent with the nature 
of the observations by which their elongations are ascertained: 
but those which have no satellite, as Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars, can only have their masses determined by ascertaining 
the effect which each produces in disturbing their respective 
elliptic motions. 

That this investigation is a matter of great delicacy and 
difficulty will be obvious, when we consider the nature of the 
forces, and their combined and reciprocal action on each 
body; and moreover the comparatively small change which is 
produced by this action in the planetary orbits. It would, 
therefore, not be surprizing if some very important errors 
have been committed in this respect, and to this inquiry the 
present author has directed his attention. Several corrections 
are in consequence proposed, the greatest being that which 
relates to the mass of Venus: this M. Burckhardt reduces one- 
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ninth : but the others are much less considerable; and, on the 
whole, this computation tends materially towards confirming 
the accuracy of preceding determinations, and of those solar 
tables to which astronomers have generally had recourse. The 
length of the mean year, according to M. Burckhard?’s result, 
is 365 d., 5 h., 48’, 49°°7; which M. Delambre, in the second 
volume of his Astronomy, stated to be 365 d., 5 h., 48’, 50”; 
differing from the above only by 03. 

The succeeding notices relate to such works as have been 
presented to the Institute during the year 1813, which it will 
be sufficient to name; viz. Exercise du Calcul Intégral, &c. by 
Legendre; Observations on the great Comet of 1807, by 
Schroeter ; ‘Theory of Analytical Functions, by Lagrange ; 
and some others, which have been already mentioned in 
different numbers of our Review. 

We pass now to the labours of the class for 1814; in which, 
however, we find so little to claim our attention, that we 
shall merely offer a few remarks with reference to a memoir 
by M. C. Dupin, on Floating Bodies. ‘This paper we conceive 
to have some Claim to novelty; the author having taken, as 
far as we are able to judge, an entirely new view of this inter- 
esting subject. ‘he investigations of Bouguer and Euler have 
been hitherto considered as the most elaborate of any which 
had yet appeared on this branch of hydrodynamics: but 
M. Dupin employs a geometry unknown in their time, and 
this instrument appears to have led him to several new and 
important results. He considers under ene general point of 
view all the positions that a body can take while floating on 
the same fluid, its weight and form being supposed to be 
constant. 

In order that a floating body may be zn egutlibrio, it is ne- 
cessary that its centre of gravity should be in the same verti- 
cal as the centre of gravity of that part which is immersed 
in the fluid. The latter is denominated by French authors the 
carene: and the horizontal plane, by which it is terminated at 
the level of the fluid, is called the plane of floatation. Now 
the weight of the body being supposed to be constant, that of 
the caréne will be so likewise; and consequently, if by changes 
in the interior of the body we cause its centre of gravity to take 
all possible positions, without in any respect changing its 
exterior form, we shall find for the ditlerent states of the same 
body an infinite number of planes of floatation. Each of these 
carenes has its centre of volume in a particular point, and 
consequently there are also an infinite number of centres of 
caréne ; which points together form a surface that is called 
the surface of the centres of carene. All the planes of float- 
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ation are tangents to another surface; which, with reference 
to those planes, is of the same kind as those which M. Monge, 
in his “‘ Descriptive Geometry,” denominates enveloppes, and 
which, therefore, M. Dupin calls la surface enveloppe de flot- 
tations. Although we cannot enter farther into the views of 
M. Dupin, it will be evident, from what has been stated, that 
he has considered the subject much more generally than even 
Euler and Bouguer; and he has therefore been able not only to 
deduce all the results of these and other authors, but to arrive 
at many curious and interesting conclusions not before known, 
with regard to the properties of floating bodies of different 
figures. ) 

The analysis of the labours of the class for the year 1815 
opens, like that of the two preceding years, with an expo- 
sition of a memoir by M. Laplace, the subject being here the 
flux and reflux of the tides. This memoir, in its entire state, 
we have no doubt is highly interesting. The author seems to 
have taken an historical view of the question ; and to have fur- 
nished his readers with a concise sketch of the observations 
and opinions of the antients, relative to the connection between 
the flowing of the waters and the particular position and age 
of the moon. From these he passes to the theory and expli- 
cation of Newton, and thence again to the more refined and 
delicate investigations of later writers. In the course of his 
observations, he notices the known fact of the ebb or the flow 
following only after some interval the meridian passage of the 
moon ; and he adverts slightly to the ideas of different philo- 
sophers respecting the cause of this retardation. Among 
others, it seems that Bernouzllz had attributed it in part to the 
rate of transmission of the lunar attraction, conceiving that, 
like light, the action was not instantaneous, but was propagated 
in time; consequently, since the effect of the lunar attraction 
is due to position, that action will not (if it be propagated 
in time) be effective till some period after the moon has quitted 
the particular position in question. 

We should certainly have been inclined to adopt this ex- 
planation, as we cannot but deem it much more easy to 
imagine that the power of a distant body (of whatever kind it 
may be) is transmitted by radiations in a given time, than to 
conceive it to be instantaneous: but M. Laplace, without 
entirely giving up the idea of the propagation im time, has 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the velocity in question is 
incomparably greater than that of light; and that the chief 
cause of the retardation of the tides is the rapidity of the 
moon’s motion in her orbit, combined with the local circum- 
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while it is very remarkable, also, that the same cause may 
increase the ratio which exists between the actions of the 
moon and sun. It is, however, admitted to be desirable that 
these deductions should be put to the test of very accurate 
observations; and such, it seems, are NOW making in the port 
of Brest, where a similar series was undertaken several years 
ago. 

Another memoir by the same author follows the above; in 
which, again, the doctrine of probabilities is applied to phi- 
losophical inquiries, but not under the same objectionable 
form with that to which we have alluded in the beginning of 
this article: the object here being to decide, among many and 
various results, the probability that the errors do not exceed a 
certain quantity. We cannot, however, enter into a farther 
explanation of the views of the author, or of the deductions 
which he has drawn from his investigations. 

Only one other article is given in “the introductory part of 
the volume to which it will be necessary for us to pay particular 
attention; and, as this treats on a subject of great interest, 
the reader will not be displeased by our entering on it at some 
length. ‘The memoir discusses the proper form and con- 
struction of Reflectors for Light-houses, by which the greatest 
effect may be produced with the least expenditure of materials. 
It is very well known that the internal surface of a hollow 
paraboloid possesses the singular property of reflecting all the 
rays of light issuing from its focus into a direction parallel to 
its axis; on which account it has been recommended as the 
proper form to be given to reflectors: but, as it is impossible 
to render the practice in this case strictly conformable to the 
theory, it becomes a question of some importance to determine 
how tar we may deviate from the latter, so as to produce the 
best practical effect. For example, the theory supposes the 
light to be all condensed in a single point, whereas in practice 
the flame must be of some magnitude; consequently, as we 
increase the size of the light, we deviate more and more from 
the theory ; ; and many of the rays, instead of being thrown 
off in parallel lines, will intercept and cross each other, and 
never reach an eye placed at a distance; while, on the other 
hand, by diminishing the flame, we approach nearer to the 
condition assumed in the theory: but the number of rays is 
thus so much reduced, that the reflector becomes inefficient 
on this account; and, consequently, there is somewhere be- 
tween these extremes an intermediate point, at which the 
maximum practical effect may be obtained. The experiments 
detailed in the article before us were directed to this inquiry. 
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The first series of experiments was made on the rst of 
October, 1813, in the garden of the Dépot de la Marine, 
with two reflectors, both of *81 metres opening, and °325 
metres deep; perfectly parabolic, and similar to each other ; 
the one carrying a lamp of which the wick was 1} inch in 
diameter, and the other an inch. Each was directed, with 
every possible precaution, perpendicularly to a white sur- 
face at the distance of 50 metres; and a very fine opaque 
body was placed at a small distance from this surface or 
screen, in the line of the axis of the two reflectors: by which 
two shadows were projected on it that served as a measure of 
the intensities of the two lights. These experiments were 
decidedly in favour of the smaller wick. 

Similar experiments were afterward made on the least of 
the above wicks, with a still smaller one of 3 inch diameter, 
and with a third of only 4 inch diameter; when it was as- 
certained that the 4% half inch wick had a decided advantage 
over that of 3 of an inch diameter, and that this last possess- 
ed an equal superiority over that of an inch. 

In all these cases, however, the distance between the 
screen and the reflector was very inconsiderable; and it was 
judged desirable to make similar observations on the effects 
produced at greater distances, and with different angular 
directions. ‘The distance then chosen was eight leagues, but 
the result was still the same; the small wick giving a much 
more intense light than that of 4 inch diameter, and this last 
affording a better light than that of an inch diameter. The 
quantity of oil consumed by the largest wick, in two hours 
and a half, was 245 grammes; and by the small wick, in 
the same time, only 122 grammes, or just one-half of the 
former. With respect to the greatest angular direction at 
which the reflectors were visible at this distance, it was 
found that 3° was the maximum; so that each light could 
only be seen in a sector of 6° arc; and consequently, in a 
light-house illuminated with an apparatus of this kind, it will 
be requisite either to make the reflector revolve, or to have 
several such reflectors, so disposed that their axes may not 
form with each other a greater angle than 6°. 

Having given this sketch of the introductory article, we 
come now to the 


Menorrs. 


The first is by Baron Ramonp, relative to the barometrical 
measurement or levelling of Monts Dores and Monts Démes, 
on which it would be useless to offer any remarks within the 
narrow limits of a review. It is followed by another long 
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paper, applying these measurements to the physical geography 
of the part of France in which they were made. 

A memoir by M. Caucuy contains the demonstration of a 
curious property of numbers, first proposed by M. Fermat, 
which is as follows: “ Every number is either itself a trian- 
cular number, or the sum of two or three triangular numbers ; 
a square, or the sum of two, three, or four squares; a penta- 
gonal number, or the sum of two, three, four, or five penta- 
gonals; and so on, for hexagonals, &c.” Or the same may 
be more generally expressed thus: ‘ If m represent the de- 
nomination of any order of polygonals, then is every number 
N the sum of m polygonals of that order; it being under- 
stood that any one or more of these polygonals may become 
zero.” 

The truth of this proposition, which has never before been 
generally demonstrated, rested merely on the assertion of 
Fermat that he possessed the method of proof: but it seems 
to have been lost, with several others of his papers, at his 
death, and modern analysts have sought in vain to recover it. 
Lagrange was, we believe, the first who demonstrated the 
partial case for the squares, by shewing that every prime num- 
ber was the sum of one, two, three, or four squares; and that 
the product of any two numbers of the form 


N= (w? + 27+ y? +27) 
and N= («v*+ «7+ 57+?) 
was also a number of the same form. Afterward, M. Le- 
gendre demonstrated the first case: viz. for the triangular 
numbers; when no farther step was made till M.Caucuy suc- 
ceeded in producing the general demonstration contained in 
the memoir under review: which not only embraces the en- 
tire theorem of Fermat, but gives to it a still greater extension, 
or rather restriction: but, unfortunately, it is very long and 
intricate, and cannot be illustrated without employing much 
more space than we can allow to a single article in a work of 
this kind. We must therefore confine ourselves to a concise 
explanation of the process adopted by the author. 

We have observed that M. Caucny has not only demon- 
strated the theorem of /ermat, but has rendered it still more 
general; viz. he has shewn that, whatever may be the order m 
of the polygonal, it must follow that of the m polygons of which 
it is composed, m—4 of them are equal either to unity or to 
zero: so that the enunciation may now be given thus: * Every 
number is either the sum of four pentagonals, or of that sum 
increased by unity; of four hexagonals, or of that sum in- 
creased by one or two units; of four heptagonals, or of that 
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sum increased by one, two, or three units, and so on for any 
higher order.” 

The demonstration of this proposition is made to depend 
on the sulution of the following problem: “ To decompose a 
given integral number into four squares, of which the roots shall 
be equal to another given number.” ‘This problem the author 
reduces to the decomposition of a given integer into three 
squares; shewing at the same time that, if a number be de- 
composable into four squares, of which the roots form a given 
sum, the quadruple of the same number may be decomposed 
into four squares; such that one of the roots shall be equal 
to the sum of the other roots. Hence it follows that the reso- 
lution in question can be effected only under certain condi- 
tions; as, for example, when the square of the given sum is 
less than the quadruple of the given integer, and the differ- 
ence of the two numbers is decomposable into three squares : 
a condition which can obtain only when that difference is not 
of the form 4"(8"+7). Moreover, the given number, and 
the given sum, must be of the same kind, viz. both even or 
both odd; and when these three conditions have place, the 
solution may be effected, or rather it is not necessarily im- 
possible: but, if to the above conditions we add the following, 
then the decomposition is possible, and in no other case ; viz. 
that the given sum be superior, or equal, or inferior at least 
by unity, to a certain limit, of which the square, augmented 
by 2, shall be equal to triple the given number. Applying 
these principles to numbers of the form 2”-+-1, and 4n 42, 
the author shews that they may be always resolved into four 
squares, the sum of whose roots shall make a given sum, when 
this sum is a number of the same kind, and contained between 
two limits, of which the squares are respectively triple and 
quadruple of the given number. There are certain exceptions 
to this solution, which the author has pointed out. By the 
aid of these propositions, and some others of a similar kind, 
he has succeeded in demonstrating not only the proposition of 
M. Fermat, but also his own more restricted theorem, which 
obviously involves the former in it. No one can deny the 
conclusions of the author, but we cannot help suspecting that 
the demonstration lies within narrower limits. 

Observations on the Nature of the Forces which separate the 
Rays of Light in Crystals endowed with the Property of Double 
Refraction. By M. Bior.— Here the writer endeavours to 
shew that we ought, in conformity to the hypothesis adopted 
in electricity and magnetism, where we suppose two forces of 
an opposite kind, (distinguished in the one by the terms resz- 
ous and vitreous, and in the other by austral and boreal,) to 
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make a similar distinction in this case; and he accordingly 
adopts the terms polarisation quartzeuse, and polarisation 
bérillée, from the name of the two substances which first led 
to the discovery of these two opposite forces. 

In order to manifest the propriety or necessity for this dis- 
tinction, he proposes the following experiments : Conceive 
two plates of the same crystal and of any thicknesses, e and ¢, 
both cut parallel to the axis of crystallization : : place them 
one on the other, and transmit through them perpendicularly 
to their surface a luminous ray, polarized in one direction 
only: then analyze the transmitted light, by dividing it by 
means of a prism of Iceland spar; and the result will be two 
images, which will be white or coloured according to the ratio 
of the thickness of the plates, and the direction which we 
give to their axes of crystallization. If the axes, and con- 
sequently the principal sections, be parallel to each other, the 
tints of the two images will be the same as if we had only 
one plate equal to the thickness of both; that is, to e+ é: 
but, if the axes cross each other at right angles, the tints 
will be the same with those that are due to a single plate of 
the thickness e—é. 

This result will uniformly prevail with any two crystals of 
the same kind: but, when we employ crystals of the contrary 
species, then all the above phenomena are reversed; viz. 
when the axes are parallel to each other, the tints will be 
those that are due to a single plate of the thickness e—é ; and 
when at right angles to each other, those that are due to a 
plate of which the thickness is equal to the sum e + é. 

After having reported these experiments in justification 
of the new terms which he has introduced, M. Bior pro- 
ceeds to state some other facts connected with his theory ; 
most of which, however, being found in his Trazté de Phy- 
sique, in a more embodied form than in the present paper, 
we shall not detain the reader with farther particulars: espe- 
cially as it would require considerable space to give any 
thing like an intelligible analysis of the author’s ideas on this 
interesting subject. The same may likewise be remarked 
with reference to the subsequent division of the memoir, con- 
taining Observations on the Nature of the Forces which produce 
Double Refraction; and to a following memoir by M. AMPERE, 
relative to a theorem whence we may deduce all the laws of 
ordinary and extraordinary refr action. 

On the Motion of Fluids in Capillary Tubes, and the Influence 
of Temperature on that Motion. By M. Grirarp. — After an 
introduction, in which the author takes a concise view of the 
experiments and investigations of different philosophers = 
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the velocity of water in open canals, and in close pipes, he 
proceeds to a detail of his own experiments on the motion of 
fluids through capillary tubes of different lengths, diameters, 
&c.; the performance of which must have required great time 
and attention. As it would be useless for us to endeavour to 
follow him through this part of his memoir, we shall confine 
ourselves to the statement of his several results, which are 
certainly not devoid of interest; although, on the whole, it 
must be admitted that the inquiry is a matter rather of curi- 


osity than of utility. The deductions to which we allude are 
these : 


‘ 1. Under any charge or head of water, when the capillary 
tube, through which the fluid runs, attains to a certain: length, the 
term of the expression, which is proportional to the square of 
the velocity, disappears from the general formula of uniform 
motion. 

‘ 2. The limit of the length of the tube, at which the square of 
the velocity disappears, is so much the more distant from the 
origin of the tube, as the head of water above its orifice is more 
considerable. 

‘ 3. All other things being the same, the length of the tube at 
which the motion of the fluid becomes linear, that is, when the 
square vanishes, is the greater, as its diameter is greater. 

‘ 4. When the motion of the water in the tube is become linear, 
the variation in the temperature produces such an influence on 
the discharge that, between the limits of o° and 86° of the cen- 
tigrade thermometer, the products vary as much as in the ratio of 
I to 4. 

‘ 5. Within the limit at which the motion begins to be linear, 
and when by the diminution of its length the tube is reduced to a 
simple adjutage, the product of the discharge will vary only in the 
ratio of 5 to 6, for a thermometrical interval of o° and 87°. 

‘ 6. The co-efficient of the first power of the velocity, which 
enters into the expression for the retarding force of the linear 
motion, varies with the diameters of the tube. 

‘ 7. The co-efficients of the velocity, which are different in tubes 
of different diameters, approach so much the more nearly to iden- 
tity as the temperature is higher. 

‘ 8. Whatever may be the diameter of a capillary tube, the 
variations in the products, from one degree of temperature to 
another, are so much the more considerable as the temperature is 
lower. 

‘ yg. The variability, which expresses the ratios of the discharges 
at different degrees of temperature, manifests itself with so much 
the more regularity, as the observations are made on tubes of 
smaller diameters. 

‘.10. Temperature, which has so great an influence in the dis- 
charge of capillary tubes, ceases to have any sensible effect in tubes 
of ordinary conduit and in open canals.’ 
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In succeeding observations, M. Grrarp undertakes to il- 
lustrate the above experimental deductions, to found on them 
a general theory of the motion of fluids through capillary 
tubes, and thence to explain certain natural phenomena: but 
our readers must excuse us from following him through the 
intricate mazes into which he is necessarily led in this abstruse 
inquiry. 

‘The volume concludes with a paper by M. Potnsot, on 
some new Inquiries respecting Algebra and the Theory of 
Numbers : — but we have not yet noticed M. Cuvier’s analysis 
of the labours of the Physical Class, which occupies above a 
hundred pages, and the consideration of which we must for 
the present defer. Indeed, the productions of this Society 
multiply so fast on us, that we shall not perhaps find an op- 


portunity for a report of M. Cuvier’s details. — No Physical 
Memoirs occur in the volume. 





Art. IV. Mémoires del’ Académie Royale des Sciences del’ Institut 
de France: i.e. Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


in the Institute of France, for the Year 1816. Vol. I. 4to. 
Paris. 1818. 


\ E have intimated, at the commencement of the preceding 

article, the change which has been effected in the name 
of this Society; and a royal ordonnance, prefixed to the 
volume before us, gives a detail of the whole regulation. As 
the reader will see from the title just quoted, the word Institut 
is still preserved as the basis of denomination, and the body 
is divided into four parts, or Academies, as they are termed ; 
which areintitled, 1. The French Academy; 2. The Royal 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres; 3. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and 4. The Royal Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Each of these Academies has its particular con- 
stitution, rules, and members; and each, we suppose, is to 
publish its separate transactions. 

The present volume opens, as usual, with the history of the 
labours of the class; the Mathematical part by the Secretary, 
M. Delambre, and the Physical by M. Cuvier, Our im- 
mediate attention must be directed to the former. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Secretary commences with a mere enumeration o 
various memoirs which have been presented to the Academy 
in the course of the year 1816, and afterward enters more at 
length into an explanation of certain others. The first that 
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we shall select for a few remarks is a memoir by M. Burck- 
hardt, relative to the Georgium Sidus, or Uranus. 

After this planet had been first discovered by Herschel, 
astronomers applied themselves with great assiduity to observe 
its motions, and to compute a table of them: but, its distance 
being immensely great, and its annual motion proportionally 
small, many years must necessarily elapse before the elements 
of its orbit could be determined to the greatest degree of 
precision. It fortunately occured to Bode, however, that, as 
this planet, when seen through a telescope, has the appearance 
of a star of the fifth magnitude, it would in all probability 
have been observed and entered as such in the catalogues of 
different astronomers. Under this impression, he examined 
the catalogues of Flamsteed and Mayer, and found that it had 
really been observed by both these astronomers, though they 
were not aware of its being more than a simple star. ‘The 
former observation was made in 1690, and the latter in 1755. 
Le Monnier had also seen it three times; first in 1764, and 
twice in 1768: but still no idea was yet entertained of its 
planetary nature. 

The same planet was again observed as a star by Bradley, 
on the 3d of December, 1753, when its meridian passage took 
place atGreenwich, 5h.32m. 34”°8; and, since this observation 
was discovered by Zindenau, in the catalogue of Bradley, 
seven others have been found in the ‘* Complete Catalogue of 
all the Stars observed by Flamsteed,” published by Miss C. 
Herschel, the earliest of which was made in 1712: so that 
astronomers are thus put in possession of very unexpected 
resources for computing the orbit of this distant planet, and 
for correcting the elements, as first determined from observ- 
ations made subsequent to Herschel’s discovery. By these 
means, the motion of this body, although it has not yet com- 
pleted more than one-third of its sidereal revolution since it 
was found to bea planet, is as accurately determined as those 
of the other planets of our system, which have been known 
from the highest antiquity. 

The next notice relates toasecond memoir, by M. Burck- 
hardt, in which are stated several particulars relative to 
the comets of 1783 and 1793, which there seemed great 
reason to suppose were in fact the same comet; its appear- 
ance in 1793 being after two revolutions, and the period 
being supposed 5 years 73 months. ‘The computations of 
M. Burckhardt, however, afford ground for doubting this 
identity, though it is by no means certain that they are ac- 
tually two distinct comets. 
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The comet of 1815 seems to present some facts less uncer- 
and more interesting than the preceding; since it is very 
probable that this comet has a determinate elliptic orbit, and 
that its revolution is performed in 73 years. ‘This result was 
first obtained by the computation of Messrs. Lindenau, 
Nicolai, and Bessel; and since by a second computation of 
the latter astronomer, founded on the basis of 187 observ- 
ations in different parts of Germany and Italy: the whole 
being made between the 6th of March and the 2sth of the 
following August. 

The French astronomers had taken only 29 observations of 
the same comet, between the 29th of March and the zgth of 
June; yet by means of these, and wholly independent of 
what had been done by the astronomers above named, M. 
Nicollet arrived at conclusions very nearly the same as those 
of MM. Lindenau and Bessel; a very remarkable circum- 
stance, considering that the observations were entirely distinct, 
and which cannot fail of giving us great confidence in the 
accuracy of both. The elements of the orbit of this comet, 
according to the latter determination, are as follow: 


Passage of the perihelion, 26. April, 54857, mean time, 
reckoned from midnight, at Paris. 


Longitude of perihelion, - - 149° 2 58” 
Inclination of orbit - - - 44 3° 45 
Longitude of ascending node - - 83 26 50 
Excentricity - - - - = 0.9305435 
Perihelion distance - - - = 1.213090 
Semi-axis major - - - = 17.46550 
Sidereal revolution in years - = 72.99110 


Motion direct. 


The celebrated comet of 1759, predicted by Halley, and 
the only one of which the return has been indisputably ob- 
served, has its mean period about 75 years; that is to say, a 
little greater than the above. M. Delambre observes: § Hal- 
ley died at 86 years of age, about 17 years before the return 
of that body which has added so much celebrity to his name; 
and there is no better prospect of the astronomers who have 

iven this second prediction living to see it verified ;’—a 
melancholy reflection, which must frequently cross the mind 
of a practical astronomer. 

Only one other notice occurs in this introductory chapter 
to which we shall call the attention of our readers; and that 
is a memoir by M. Hachette on the discharge of water and 
other fluids from vessels of different figures, and through aper- 
tures of various forms and sizes. It has been a received 
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principle in hydrodynamics that, the pressure being equal, 
and the area of the orifice remaining the same, the discharge 
will be the same also. This principle was verified to a certain 
extent by the experiments of M. Hachette: that is to say, 
while the orifice was circular, elliptical, triangular, or formed 
by an arc and chord of a circle: but he found the discharge 
to be very different when the circumference of the figure pre- 
sented re-entering angles. If the orifice be circular, and the 
plane in which it is formed be not horizontal, the issuing 
fluid will describe a parabolic curve, corresponding to the 
initial velocity of projection, and which the author deter- 
mined by direct measurement; calculating afterward the ve- 
locity of the fluid at a determined point. For example, at 
the point of greatest contraction, he found that the theory of 
Torricelli, when we refer it to this particular section of the 
issuing vein, was correct, but that it is not true with respect 
to the mean velocity of the particles of the fluid; or, which 
is the same, with respect to the area of the orifice. 

In order to determine the quantity of contraction, by 
comparing the computed with the actual discharges, M. Ha- 
chette followed the directions laid down by Bernowilli ; and 
a table given at the end of the memoir presents the results of 
twenty-eight experiments, made with different heads of water, 
from 135 to 888 millimetres, and for orifices which varied 
from 1 to 41 millimetres. ‘The least contraction is *781, and 
is that which is due to the least orifice. For orifices above 
10 millimetres, the contraction is nearly constant, being in all 
cases included between the limits ‘60 and °63; with an equalit 
of orifice, the contraction augments a little with the height of 
the fluid: but it is independent of the direction of the jet. 
Newton found the contraction to be +70, and Borda*6o: but 
many causes may be supposed to have a tendency towards 
producing these irregularities in the results of different expe- 
riments. M. Hachette, indeed, found that, all other things 
being the same, the discharge was least when the edges of 
the orifice in contact with the fluid were convex, and that it 
augmented when the surface was plane; as it did also still 
farther when the surface was concave, differing in the first 
and the last of these cases as much as in the ratio of 19 to 20. 

Polent had remarked that the discharge was augmented as 
much as a third part, by adding to the orifice a cylindrical 
adjutage, in length three times the diameter of the hole. 
M. Venturi found that, by giving a particular form to the 
adjutage, the discharge might be increased from 5, with the 
simple orifice, to 12; and this discharge has been even still 
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farther increased by M. Clement, by using a different adjutage 
from that which was recommended by Venturi. 

The cause of this augmentation is that, in the latter cases, 
the water experiences less contraction, and is in fact discharged 
with a full tube: but it still remained to be explained why the 
tube was more completely filled in one case than in another. 
M. Hachette enters on this inquiry, and has succeeded in 
shewing that the principal cause is the adhesion of the water 
to the edges of the adjutage, viz. to the force which produces 
the capillary and other analogous phenomena. 

The memoir, of which the above is a very concise extract, 
having been approved by the Academy, M. Hachette un- 
dertook to prosecute his inquiries still farther; and the detail 
of his experiments forms the subject of a second paper: but 
of this we can only undertake to give the final results, which 
may be thus stated : 

1. When the height of the fluid above the orifice is very 
small, the vein of fluid may assume a form entirely different 
from that which belongs to a greater head of fluid, and which 
appears to be independent of the form of the orifice. 

2. When the vessel, which contains the fluid, has dimen- 
sions very inconsiderable with respect to those of the orifice, 
the figure or section of the issuing vein is sensibly altered, 
and becomes very irregular: but this irregularity may always 
be made to disappear by augmenting the head of water. 

3. All the above phznomena are sensibly the same, when 
mercury is substituted for the water. 

4. Alcohol, of which the particles adhere less to each other 
than those of water, runs with more freedom; and the pres- 
sure, by which the fluid-vein detaches itself from the edges 
of the adjutage, is weaker than in the case of water. 

5. If we substitute oil instead of water, the viscosity of the 
fluid very considerably augments the time of discharge, 
through small orifices; and, when the diameter of the orifice 
is a millimetre, the time of discharge for cil is to the time 
when the fluid is water in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

6. The nature of the liquid is one of the principal causes, 
on which depends the continuity or discontinuity of the jet in 
discharges through capillary tubes. 

7. The air about the orifice may modify the pressure which 
the fluid exerts on the orifice, and thus oppose a certain re- 
sistance to the issuing fluid: but M. Hachette could observe 
no difference in the form of the fluid-veins in air and in a 
vacuum, while he employed mercury and water, the orifice 
being triangular. 

Ii 2 Several 
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Several of these results must be considered as new facts in 
hydrodynamics ; and the others are so many confirmations or 
modifications of the deductions of preceding writers. 

Long biographical notices follow of MM. Fleurieu, Bossut, 
and L’Eveque: the former an officer in the navy, well known 
for his attention to maritime geography; the second an emi- 
nent mathematician; and the last an astronomer and hydro- 
grapher. 

MeEmorrs. 

On the Variation of constant Arbitraries'in Problems of 
Mechanics, by M. Poisson. — This article occupies 70 quarto 
pages, and consists principally of very intricate analytical 
formule ; the reader will therefore perceive that it would be 
useless for us to attempt any analysis of it in the space to 
which we are bound to confine our remarks. 

On the Theory of Waves, by the same. — This is a subject 
which has engaged the attention of all the most celebrated 
modern analysts, since the time of Newton; who was contented 
with a certain approximate solution of this very difficult sub- 
ject, by referring the motion of waves to that of water oscil- 
lating in a rectangular siphon: — that is, supposing a succes- 
sion of waves, he assumed that the fluid particles which now 
formed the upper ridges became by the vibration the lowest ; 
and that those which were the lowest ascended to occupy the 
place of the highest ; making the force, which produced the 
motion, the weight of the elevated water, just as in the case 
of the siphon. He also demonstrated, admitting the hypo- 
thesis that, if we suppose a pendulum, of which the length 
is equal to the horizontal distance between the highest and the 
lowest point of the same wave, then the highest point will 
become the lowest in the same time as the pendulum would 
make one oscillation; and again, in the same time, the lowest 
point will have become the highest. The pendulum will 
therefore have made two oscillations during the time of one 
complete undulation of the wave; and, consequently, the 
distance between any two consecutive highest points being 
given, the time of an undulation may be computed. 

Nothing can be desired more simple and elegant than this 
result, but unfortunately it is not well founded: it is indeed 
only proposed as an approximation, and it is obviously nothing 
more; because the particles of the fluid are supposed to 
ascend and descend in right lines, as in the rectangular siphon, 
instead of considering the curvilinear course which they 
actually take. 

In Newton’s time, analysis had not attained to a sufficient 
degree of generality, to be capable of meeting this question 
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according to the general laws of the motion of fluids: but, 
since the extension which has been given to it by the inven- 
tion of what is commonly called the theory of partial differ- 
ences, this and many other analogous problems are sus- 
ceptible of an accurate investigation; although the resulting 
equations are necessarily very intricate, and their reduction 
is effected only with considerable labour. To facilitate these 
operations is the object which’ M. Poisson has proposed to 
himself, and which he has accomplished in the present ela- 
borate memoir. 

On the linear Discharge of divers Liquids through capillary 
Glass Tubes, by M. Grrarp. — This is merely a continuation 
of the author’s experiments and theory given in the pre- 
ceding volume, and which we have already explained at some 
length. 

On the Utility of the Laws cf Polarization of Light, in order 
to know the State of Crystallization and Combination“in a great 
Number of Cases in which the Crystalline System is not imme- 
diately observable, by M. Bior. — As this memoir is extended 
to too great a length to admit of our giving any intelligible 
abstract of it, we must refer the reader either to the paper 
in question, or to the writer’s Trazte de Physique, where he 
will find the subject treated in the usual masterly style of its 
author. 

M. Cuvier’s report of the labours of the Physical Class 
yet remains; as also a paper by Count Cuaprat on the sugar 
extracted from Beet-root : — sed nunc manum de tabuld. 

The volume for the year 1817 has reached us. 





Ant. V. Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres, &c.; 1. ¢. 
The Natural History of Animals without Vertebre, presenting 
the general and particular Characters of those Animals, their 
Distribution, Classes, Families, Genera, and the Definition of 
their various Species; preceded by an Introduction, exhibitin 
the ‘Determination of the essential Characters of Animals in 
general, and the Circumstances which distinguish them from 
Vegetables and other Bodies :— in a Word, the Exposition of 
the essential Principles of Zoology. By the Chevalier pz La- 
mMARCK, Member of the Royal Institute of France, of the 
Legion of Honour, &c. &c. 8vo. 5 Vols.; and Part the First 
of Vol. VI. Paris. 1815—19. 


We have more than once expressed our unbiassed senti- 
ments of the character and merits of M. pE Lamarck, 
as a naturalist and a writer; and the work which we have 


just announced very forcibly recalls the prominent features of 
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his philosophy, and of his manner of composition: for it 
manifests the same discriminating talents, the same love of 
orderly arrangement, and the same perspicuity and nervous- 
ness of style, blended with the same addiction to favourite 
theories, the same reiteration of assumed dogmas, and the same 
distortion of sound logic, which more or less pervade his vo- 
luminous lucubrations. Yet it is natural that we should at- 
tach much value to the results of our laborious exertions, and 
that the predilections of an author should instinctively lean 
to those productions of his pen, in which he flatters himself 
that he has displayed the largest portion of original and in- 
efiidus thinking; and the liberality of criticism, also, will not 
withhold indulgence from that self-complacency with which 
he reviews his performance of an extensive and arduous under- 
taking. We can readily excuse, therefore, the exaggerated 
estimate which this illustrious Professor appears to have formed 
of his own speculations, as well as of the systematical arrange- 
ments to which they have conducted him; and, in the over- 
flowings of our charity, we even feel disposed to overlook his 
tiresome recurrence to a few leading ideas, and to defective 
trains of reasoning, because we are confidently persuaded that 
he has really rendered an important service to the public by 
bringing within their reach a continuous view of the most 
numerous and most varied portion of the animal kingdom. 
Had Linné existed at the present day, he would probably have 
been induced to re-mould the distribution of the invertebrated 
races, so as to adapt it to the state of our actual knowlege 
concerning them. It is doubtful, however, whether he could 
have enjoyed the multiplied and favourable opportunities which 
have fallen to the lot of the present writer; whose ardent en- 
thusiasm and protracted habits of public teaching in one 
department of zoology, and whose access to his own rich col- 
lections, to those of the ample repositories in the French 
capital, to familiar intercourse with some of the first 
naturalists of Kurope, and to the most recent observations 
of Le Sueur, Péron, Desmarest, De Blainville, Cuvier, Sa- 
vigny, &c., at once powerfully seconded and enhanced his 
efforts of investigation and perseverance: but, emboldened 
by such respectable and efficient auxiliaries, he might, we 
apprehend, have exhibited a more copious enumeration of 
species, and have considerably augmented his lists of useful 
references. 

Of the introduction, which occupies by far the largest por- 
tion of the first yolume, we purposely forbear to speak, be- 
cause it is little else than an enlarged abstract of the Phziilo- 
sophie Xoologique, to which we have already adverted at “ey 
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length in Rev. vol. Ixv. p. 473., and vol. Ixx, p. 481.3 and we 
shail not dwell, for a moment, on his grand division of inver- 
tebrated animals into the Unfeeling and the Feeling, because the 
total negation of feeling in any living creature whatever appears 
to us to be a mere gratuitous assumption. It will be of more 
consequence to apprize our physiological readers that the Che- 
valier DE L. ranges all the tribes, which he professes to illustrate, 
under some one of the following classes; Infusoria, Polypi, 
Radiaria, Tunicata, Insecta, Arachnida, Crustacea, Annelides, 
Cirrhipeda, Conchifera, and Mollusca: titles, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently appropriate, but which should have had similar termi- 
nations. The plan adopted in the illustration of each of these 
classes is to define its characters; next, to offer some general 
observations concerning it; then to state its divisions and sub- 
divisions, accompanied by the requisite generic remarks ; and, 
lastly, to particularize the genera and principal species, not 
unfrequently including those which are now known to occur 
only in a fossil state. 

To these preliminary observations, we can venture to sub- 
join only a very summary notice of each class. 

1. The infusorial animalcules are microscopical, gelatinous, 
and transparent, of various forms, and contractile, without 
any distinct mouth or determinate internal organ; frail and 
yielding corpuscles, scarcely possessing consistency, and yet 
continuing their generations by the extrusion of grains from 
openings or fissures in their body; exhibiting, in short, the 
lowest and most simple known condition of animal organ- 
ization. ‘That their movements are effected by no intrinsic 
energy, but by the partial agitation of the fluids in which 
they reside, as alleged by the author, seems to be extremely 
questionable. They are here divided into two orders ; namely, 
the Naked, or those that are destitute of external processes, 
and the Appendiculated, or those which are furnished with 
them. ‘The first is again sub-divided into two sections, ac- 
cording as their body is thick or membranous. Of the first 
description are the genera, Monas, Volvox, Proteus, Enchelis, 
and Vibrio; and of the second, Gonium, Cyclidium, Para- 
mecium, Kolpoda, and Bursaria, ‘The second order, again, 
consists of four genera, designated Trichoda, Kerona, Cercaria, 
and Furcocerca. ‘Vhus it will be found that, with a view to 
facilitate the study of these very singular diminutive living 
bodies, the Chevalier bE Lamarck has somewhat reduced the 
generic catalogue of Miller: but his exposition of the tribe 
would have derived additional interest from a more detailed 
statement of the observations of Spallanzani, and others, on 
some of the species, 
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The different sorts of Monas occur only when the weather 
manifests a certain degree of warmth; when they may be 
found in sluggish, or stagnant water, either fresh or salt, in 
animal and vegetable infusions, and, more rarely, in pure 
water. Volvox globator is perceptible to the naked eye, but 
the other species are microscopical. ‘Their rotatory and whirl- 
ing motions can scarcely be explained on the principle that 
the creatures are so affected by the local movements of the 
circumambient fluid, which ought to communicate similar 
gyrations to the other species. — The Paramecia afford the 
most obvious exemplification of the mode of reproduction by 
scission. . 

2. The Polypi are thus defined: ‘ Gelatinous animals, 
having the body elongated, contractile, and furnished with no 
other internal viscus than an alimentary canal, with one open- 
ing. Mouth distinct, terminal, and either provided with 
moveable cilia or surrounded with tentacula, or radiating 
lobes. ‘They are furnished with no known appropriate organ 
of feeling, respiration, or fecundation. Their reproduction 
is effected by buds, or gems; sometimes external, some- 


times internal, and sometimes agglomerated. Most of them 


adhere to one another, mutually communicate, and form com- 
pound animals.’ — In this extensive and singularly interest- 
ing class of animals, the mouth, which is the only opening of 
the alimentary tube, may likewise be regarded as the vent. 
They are propagated either by gems or sections. The 
former, which participate of life in common with their parent- 
stock, after having acquired sufficient growth to procure their 
own nourishment, separate and form new generations; and 
this is done with such wonderful rapidity, that several colonies 
are detached in the course of a day, and the child, in 
the same short space of time, becomes a father or even a 
grandfather. The larger species, however, furnish fewer 
young than the smaller; and cold arrests the multiplication 
of all, so that they are incessantly fruitful only under the 
Line, or in its neighbourhood. ‘Their second mode of in- 
crease is by natural or by accidental sections. A portion of 
the body, small or large, separates, and becomes a perfect 
animal. Some may even be cut into a hundred fragments, 
every one of which will retain its vitality, and assume a com- 
plete form. In our temperate climates, most of the Polypi, 
especially the Hydra, perish before the winter, but not until 
they have dispersed over the water multitudes of minute 
grains, which unfold in the spring, and appear as lively as if 
they had been freshly detached from their parent. The de- 
struction, however, of many of these unprotected races, e 
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nearly as rapid as their growth; for they encounter millions 
of enemies in fishes, worms, and insects; and they mutually 
devour one another, although some of them appear to be in- 
capable of digesting their own species. ‘The corruption of 
the water which they inhabit, a sudden storm, and other ac- 
cidents, likewise occasion among some of the families very 
extensive ravages. ‘The smaller sorts principally subsist on 
infusorial animalcules, but the larger sometimes swallow ani- 
mals as bulky and strong as themselves. Many of them par- 
take at once of an independent and of a common existence ; 
and all of them seem to be more or less attracted by light. 
Such of them as construct habitations mostly abound in the 
seas of the torrid zone, and, frail as they are, give rise to 
those immense coral beds and islands which impede navi- 
gation, and change the aspect of whole tracts of coast; their 
numbers probably exceeding those of all other animals com- 
bined. ‘Their animal nature, suggested by Jmperati in 1699, 
was proved in 1727 by Peyssonel, and confirmed in 1740 by 
the highly interesting observations of Trembley, whose me- 
moirs are perfect models of physiological analysis; and we 
ought not to pass unnoticed the names of Marsigli, Baster, 
Donati, Boccone, Degeer, Réaumur, De Jussieu, Pallas, Bru- 
guiere, and Cavolini. Girod-Chantrans, reviving the notions 
of many of the elder naturalists, has ranked in this class of 
animals the Confferva, Nostocs, and Oscillariea, but without 
sufficient foundation, as Miiller, Vaucher, and others, have 
satisfactorily shewn. 

M. ve L. divides the Polypi into five orders, intitled, the 
Ciliated, Naked, Sheathed, Tubiferous, and Floating. The 
first are furnished with moving or turning czlia, which agitate 
the water, and draw in the animal’s prey. On account of 
their distinct mouth, they have been detached from Miiller’s 
Infusoria. 'They multiply both by sections and gems; and 
several of them possess the extraordinary property of remaining 
for a long while in a state of apparently lifeless desiccation, and 
reviving when moistened. They are ranged under two sec- 
tions, namely, the Vzbratile, of which the cilia move with 
interrupted vibrations; and the Lotiferous, which have one 
or two ciliated, but rotatory organs atthe mouth. Under the 
former, are ranked Rattulus, Trichocerca, and Vaginicola ; 
and under the latter, Follzculina, Brachionus, Furcularia, Ur- 
ceolaria, Vorticella, and Tubicolaria. ‘The genuine station of 
Brachionus, however, seems to be still doubtful; and, if it 
really has jaws and deposits eggs, it ought to take its place 
among the Crustacea. The Vorticelle are either simple or 
compound : but even the latter are so minute, that an entire 
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mass of them appears to the naked eye only like a speck of 
mould. Twubzcolaria has been instituted from a resemblance 
to the Zubularie of fresh water, and includes the Flower- 
polypus of Scheeffer, with some of the Rotiferi of Dutrochet. 

The Naked Polypi construct no habitation, but are fixed 
either permanently or at pleasure, and exhibit variously formed 
tentacula for the purpose of seizing their prey, and not for 
agitating the water. They are large enough to be visible to 
the naked eye. Some of them inhabit the sea, and others live 
in fresh or stagnant waters. ‘The known genera are Hydra, 
Coryne, Pedicellaria, and Zoantha. The history of the Hydra, 
or Fresh-water Polype, has been ably unfolded by Trembley, 
whose interesting observations and experiments stimulated 
other naturalists to examine the species with particular at- 
tention; and the substance of the most important of their 
discoveries is briefly stated in the present work. The different 
sorts of Coryne are characterized by the vesicular club to which 
their tentacula are attached. Their mouth, which is very 
apparent, contracts and dilates in a remarkable manner. To 
the three species of Pedicellaria tormerly described, the author 
adds the Rotifera, which he found among the spines of a sea- 
urchin. Zoantha here includes Actinia Sociata of Ellis, and 
Hydra Sociata of Gmelin. 

The Sheathed families, or those which inhabit Polyparies, 
are extremely numerous and diversified. Their habitations, 
which are sometimes corneous, sometimes calcareous, and 
sometimes simply membranous, or even approaching to ge- 
latinous, present masses variously ramified or dendistical; 
and, occasionally, only crustaceous, or foliaceous, or reti- 
cular, originating in transudations from the included animals. 
The cells are short, lengthened, tubular, stellular, &c. 
M. vE L. enters into a minute, ingenious, and satisfactory 
discussion, to prove that these habitations are as much the 
produce of their occupiers as shells are of their respective 
tenants; and that, consequently, Cuvier was probably misled 
by Linné and Pallas, when, in his Elementary View of 
Natural History, he embraced the doctrine of intus-susception, 
and endeavoured to justify the propriety of the term zoophytes, 
or animal-plants. ‘his department is distributed into seven 
sections, according as their polyparies are fluviatile, vagini- 
form, reticular, perforated, lamelliferous, corticiferous, or pasty. 
To the first belong Difflugia and Cristatella, which have their 
polyparies free, and floating in the water; and Spongilla and 
Alcvonella, which have them fixed on bodies in the water. 
The history of Dzfflugza is still very imperfectly developed, and 
its station in the system is only provisional, as future observers 
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may possibly assign to it a very different place. Spongilla in- 
cludes those ambiguous productions which are commonly 
termed Fresh-water Sponges: but, like the preceding, its rank 
is not yet distinctly ascertained. 

Section I]. constitutes a well-characterized groupe, of which 
the polyparies consist of a single substance, with slender, fis- 
tulous, membranous, corneous, flexible, and phytoidal stems, 
including the polypes. Most of them are very finely ramified, 
like extremely delicate plants. 


‘ The polypes contained in the vaginiform polyparies, commu- 
nicating with one another by their posterior portion, probabl 
give rise to the existence of a common living and very fragile 
body, whose life is independent of that of the individuals which 
it animates. We are, in fact, warranted to suppose that the tubes 
of these polyparies are filled with a gelatinous living body, more 
durable than the individuals which it produces ; gradually perishing 
at one extremity, and at the same time increasing at the other. It 
is to this common body that each polype adheres by its posterior 
extremity. 

‘ In proportion as these adhering polypes are multiplied by gem- 
mations, which do not separate, the common body is obliterated 
and progressively dried up in its lower part: but it continues to 
live in the rest of its extent, even increasing in its upper part, and 
incessantly developing new individuals. Thus, while it nourishes 
all the polypes, and continually produces others, this living and 
medullary body successively increases or enlarges the polypary, 
multiplies its ramifications, and periodicaily forms, besides the 
distinct inseparable gems, those particular sacs or vesicles which 
contain others, and which, detaching themselves, and falling on 
the contiguous bodies, contribute to multiply the polypary. 

‘ It results from this order of things that, in proportion as the 
polypary becomes old, by the continuity of new generations of 
polypes which succeed to it, the stalks of some of them are at 
first filled below with corneous matter, and then become almost en- 
tirely thick, assume a fruticose aspect, and grow stiffer and 
harder: but their tops, and especially their ramifications, remain 
fistulous. 

‘ I mentioned that the common body of the polypes of these 
polyparies produced, in succession, two sorts of gems; namely, 
some which are not separable, and which multiply the polypes of 
the same polypary; and others destined to be separated from it, 
and to form other polyparies of the same species. These last are 
usually produced in groupes, like paquets or little bunches, and 
are inclosed in appropriate pouches or vesicles; which may 
be observed, at certain seasons, on the stalks or branches, or in 
the axille of these polyparies. ‘These gémmiferous pouches are 
detached and fall when quite mature, and give origin to new poly- 
paries, fixed to adjoining marine bodies, in proportion as the 
polypes are unfolded and multiplied.’ 
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The genera to which these remarks refer are, Plumatella, 
Tubularia, Cornularia, Campanularia, Sertularia, Antennu- 
laria, Plumularia, Serialeria, Liriozoa, Cellaria, Anguinaria, 
Dichotomaria, Tibiana, Acetabulum, and Polyphysa. Of these 
the first has been detached from Tubularia, because the tenta- 
cula have no visible rim at their, origin, and are generally 
furnished with cilia, disposed either in whorls or plumes; 
besides that all the species inhabit fresh water. Several of the 
other new denominations are founded on distinctions not less 
manifest, although we cannot notice them in detail. Sertularia, 
though now reduced by dismemberments, contains many beau- 
tiful species; some of which have been brought to light by 
Péron and Le Sueur, whose collections have not a little contri- 
buted to the value of the present volume. 

To the third section belong Flustra, Tubilipora, Discopora, 
Cellepora, Eschara, Adeona, Retepora, Alveolites, Ocellaria, 
and Dactylopora. Adeona is nearly allied to Eschara, yet 
sufficiently distinguished from it by a remarkable stalk. Most 
of the Alveolites, and both species of Ocellaria, occur only in 
a fossil state. The solitary species appertaining to Dactylo- 

pora is synonimous with the Retéporite of Bosc. 

In the fourth section we arrive at polyparies which are 
stony, solid, and internally compact, having their cells per- 
forated or tubular, and not furnished with laminz: characters 
which apply to Ovulites, Lunulites, Orbulites, Ditichopora, 
Millepora, Favosites, Catenipora, and Tubipora. Of these, 
the first, second, third, and sixth, are found fossilized; but 
one species of Orbulites, namely, the marginalis, inhabits the 
seas of Europe, on corallines, fuci, &c. and was discovered 
by M. Szonest of Lyons. Dzstichopora has been instituted for 
the sake of including Millepora violacea of Pallas. 

The plated or lamellated structure of the polyparies dis- 
tinguishes the genera of the fifth section, whose deno- 
minations we need not even enumerate. Suffice it tosay that 
they comprehend many of the madrepores of Linné, and others, 
more systematically arranged than heretofore, and with the 
addition of several recently discovered species. 

Section VI., the Corticiferous, is composed of Corallium, 
Melitaea, Isis, Antipathes, Gorgonia, and Corallina. ‘The first 
comprizes only one species, namely, the Jszs nobilis of Linné, 
or Gorgonia nobilis of Ellis and Solander; and Melitaa has 
been detached from Js¢s on account of its imperfect arti- 
culations, 


‘ The corallines being corticiferous polyparies of considerably 
reduced dimensions, we can easily conceive that their polypes ought 
to 
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to be extremely minute ; and, although it is probable that the or- 
ganization of these polypes is analogous to that of those of the 
other corticiferous polyparies, the point cannot be positively as- 
certained. M. Lamouroux asserts that he has seen in the sea 
fibrils which projected beyond the incrustation, and suddenly re- 
entered on the slightest agitation of the water. Ellis likewise saw 
them, and has even represented them. They are apparently 
analogous to those which Donati observed in the acetabulum. 
These fibrils are capillaceous, and of an extraordinary degree of 
tenuity. We may suppose that they are very attenuated ten- 
tacula, and in this case proportionally more elongated than 
in others; and that their office is limited to the duty of approxi- 
mating the water to the mouth of the little polype which bears 
them.’ 

‘ In general, the corallines form elegant tufts, or minute bushes, 
very delicately ramified, often corymbiform, and which bear a 
striking resemblance to plants. We have just seen, however, that 
they are genuine polyparies; that their stalks and their ramifi- 
cations have a filiform axis, full, sub-cartilaginous, or horny; and 
that this axis is enveloped by a calcareous crust, divided, or in- 
terrupted at intervals, which renders it conspicuously articulated, 
and increases the flexibility of the stalks and branches. Some of 
the species have even a knotty appearance throughout, and hence 
were, by Jmperati, denominated nodulariaa (nodularie).’ 


Most of the families of the seventh section are thick, very 
soft in the recent state, but acquiring consistency and often 
toughness when dried. The genera are Penicillus, (detached 
from Corallina,) Flabellaria, Spongia, Tethya, Geodia, and 
Alcyonium. The Chevalier treats of the sponges with much 
ingenuity, and throws considerable light on their hitherto 
very obscure history: but, for particulars, we must refer to 
the original. In his exposition of Alcyonium, he has been 
chiefly guided by the not less ingenious observations of Savigny. 

«The discoveries of the last-mentioned naturalist suggested 
the institution of the ‘Tubiferous Order ; which comprizes 
groupes of Polypi, attached to a common, fleshy, and living 
body, either lobed or ramified, and uniformly fixed by the base. 
These are devoid of an external polypary, and of an internal 
solid axis; their pulpy surface being entirely or partially in- 
vested with a mulitude of tubiform cylinders, which are sel- 
dom wholly retractile. Savigny, with his well-known ability, 
has explained their organization, ‘Their genera are limited 
to Anthelia, Xenia, Ammothea, and Lobularia; and the 
species are far from numerous. 

To the order of floating polypi belong all those that adhere 
to a common body, which is free, elongated, fleshy, living, 
and which envelopes an inorganic, cartilaginous, almost os- 
seous, and sometimes stony, axis: consequently, the most 
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compound and singular of this extraordinary class of ani- 
mals. Viewed in its dried state, indeed, the commen body 
assumes the appearance of a polypary, but it is the appearance 
only; for examination at once reveals that it must have been 
endued with organization and life. The common volition 
attributed to the polypes, in order to account for their iso- 
chronous motions, finds no place in the Chevalier’s creed, be- 
cause it does not suit the exigencies of his system: yet he 
certainly has not disproved its existence. Many of the species, 
like the soft Radiaria, are phosphorescent and luminous in 
the water. The known genera are, Veretillum, Funiculina, 
Pennatula, Renilla, Virgularia, Encrinus, and Umbellularia, 
most of which have been dismembered from Pennatula, or 
Sea-pen, to which Linné and Pallas had given too much 
extension. 


‘The Encrini are eminently distinguished from the sea-pens and 
the other genera of the order of floating polypi, by the articulated 
axis of their stem and branches ; a character which is exclusively 
their own. We can no longer doubt that the encrinites, or sea- 
palms, of our collections, are the remains of the compound animals 
in question ; remains which are usually found only in the fossil 
state, in soils of antient formation, and of which we scarcely ever 
meet with any but fragmented individuals, or separate portions. 
The stalk of the encrini exhibits an articulated axis, most fre- 
quently stony, and invested with a flesh of apparently inconsider- 
able thickness. The stony articulations of this axis, which are 
most commonly found separated from one another, constitute the 
Star-stones, trochites, and entrochites, as they are denominated in 
cabinets of natural history, and which are mentioned in a very 
obscure manner in various works on fossils. 

‘ Not only do the encrinz constitute a particular genus, very dis- 
tinct from the other floating polypes, by reason of their articulated 
stem, but it should seem that this genus is very numerous in spe- 
cies ; for the columns which form the entrochi of our collections 
are very much diversified. Some, in fact, are cylindrical, and 
either smooth or tuberculated; others are angular, with four, five, 
or ten faces; presenting, moreover, a multitude of particulars 
which discriminate the species, and demonstrate that they are 
numerous. Of nearly all these species, we know only portions of 
the stony and articulated column which constitutes their axis; and 
all these portions are in the fossil state. The origin of star-stones, 
entrocht, &c. was unascertained until a live and complete encrinus 
was drawn from the sea; and although this, which is preserved in 
the Museum, is a particular species, it has thrown sufficient light 
on the true nature of the others. 

‘ There is reason to believe that the encrinz principally inhabit 
the great depths of the sea; and, though they are free bodies, 
they seem to float less in the bosom of the waves, or, at least, to 
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approach the surface of the sea less than the pennatule, since the 
opportunities of catching them are so rare.’ 


We have extracted the above passage because, when con- 
joined with some interesting particulars recorded in Parkin- 
son’s Organic Remains, (see Rev. vols. i. ii. iii. xlvii. lix. and 
Ixx. N.S.) it contains almost all the authentic information 
that has been obtained relative to these curious animal pro- 
ductions. ‘The species denominated Caput Medusa has been 
found in a recent state in the West Indies; and we have seen 
the drawing of a specimen of the Liliiformis, which was found 
also in a recent state in Barbadoes. The author’s assertion, 
therefore, that it exists only fossilized, is inaccurate: at the 
same time, we may presume that in former ages of the world 
it was much more abundant, unless we suppose what is like- 
wise not improbable, that the circumstance of its inhabiting 
great depths most frequently secludes it from observation. 

3. The Radiaria are characterized by being naked, free, 
and mostly erratic; by having their bodies generally sub- 
orbicular, and reversed ; by a radiating disposition in their ex- 
ternal and internal parts; and by the want of a head, eyes, 
and articulate limbs. The mouth, which is either simple or 
multiplied, is placed underneath; the organ of digestion is 
most frequently compound; the respiration is performed by 
means of external pores, or tubes, which suck up the water ; 
and the young proceed from groupes of internal gems, resem- 
bling ovaries. None of them are known to inhabit fresh 
water. ‘The observations of M. Spzz render it very probable 
that at least some of the species, belonging to the second 
order of this class, are furnished with a nervous system. 

Order I.,denominated Softish, includes all those which / 
have a gelatinous body, and a soft and transparent skin ; 
which are unprovided with a vent or with retractile tubes pro- 
cecding from apertures, but have hard parts at the mouth, 
and an internal cavity adapted to the reception of the organs. 
These gelatinous animals are extremely numerous and diver- 
sified ; occurring in all the seas ol the world, but especially 
in those of hot climates. Such as inhabit the more temperate 
regions make their appearance chiefly in the spring and sum- 
mer. Owing to their great transparency, they are not readily 
perceived in the water ; and so frail is their texture that, 
when thrown ashore, they speedily resolve into a watery fluid. 
During life, the bodies of most of them seem to be affected 
by stated and isochronous motions, which are probably con- 
nected with the exercise of the vital functions. ‘Their organ 
of digestion, or of nutrition, appears to be very complicated ; 
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sometimes exhibiting lateral ramifications and radiated pro- 
cesses; and sometimes a divided stomach, and many mouths, 
By means of aquiferous trachez, or canals, many of them 
are furnished with a supply of air, which they separate from 
the respired fluid ; and which contributes to support them in 
the water, or to raise them to its surface. They almost all 
shine during the night, and especially at certain seasons, with 
a strong phosphorescent light, when the larger species have 
the semblance of torches illuminating the deep. Notwith- 
standing their transparency, many of them display a rich and 
lively variety of colouring, of which the intensity is moment- 
arily increased or diminished. 

M. pe Lamarck divides the Soft-bodied Radiaria into the 
Anomalous, comprising Stephanomia, Cestum, Callianira, Beroe, 
Noctiluca, Lucernaria, Physsophora, Rhizophysa, Physalia, 
Velella, and Porpita; and the Medusarian, including 
Liudora, Phorcynia, Carybdea, Aquorea, Callirhoe, Orythia, 
Dianea, Ephyra, Obelia, Cassiopea, Aurelia, Cephea, and 
Cyanea. 

Stephanomia Amphytridis, which inhabits the Atlantic and 
Southern oceans, offers the appearance of a fine crystal azure- 
coloured garland, moving along the surface of the waves; 
raising its diaphanous leaflets in succession ; stretching forth 
its beautiful rose-coloured tentacula to entangle its prey; and 
then darting, from beneath its leaflets, innumerable suckers, 
like elongated leeches, to draw it in. ‘The Cestum Venerts, 
which has the appearance of a very broad and very extended 
ribband, inhabits the Mediterranean, but has not yet been 
found in its entire state. Noctiluca miliaris, a very diminutive 
but greatly multiplied species, is the principal cause of the 
luminous appearance of the sea during the night. It is par- 
ticularly described by Dr. Surzray, in a memoir presented to 
the French Institute. 

The Medusarian genera, specified above, are reduced from 
the more complex catalogue of Peron and Le Sueur; and 
some of them are only provisionally instituted, because 
this department of the subject will probably require to be re- 
moulded. 

Order II. of the present class, denominated LEchznoder- 
mata, contains those species which are characterized by an 
opake, coriaceous, or crustaceous skin; most frequently tuber- 
culated, or even spiny; and generally pierced with openings, 
disposed in a series, and afiording passages to so many retrac- 
tile tubes, which aspire the water. ‘Their mouth is simple, 
and almost always situated underneath, and its orifice is gene- 


rally armed with hard parts. They are, moreover, furnished 
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with vessels for the conveyance of peculiar fluids, and a simple 
or divided cavity in most instances appropriated to the body. 
They manifest neither the isochronous movements nor the 
phosphoric light of those of the first order. .They have, 
with great propriety, been detached from the Mollusca, be- 
cause their internal organization is less complex. They are 
all marine, gemmiparous, and possess the faculty of repro- 
ducing parts of their body which have been broken or sepa- 
rated. In some cases, the separated parts continue to live, 
and to send forth the portions that are wanting to form an 
entire individual: thus, the ray of a star-fish that has been 
detached, with a piece of the mouth adhering to it, retains its 
vitality, and forms in time a complete animal. M. ve L. 
divides them into three sections, which he designs Stellerides, 
Echinides, and Fistulides ; the first composed of Comatula, 
Euryale, Ophiura, and Asterias ; the second, of Scutella, Cly- 
peaster, Fibularia, Echinoneus, Galerites, Ananchytes, Spatangus, 
Cassidulus, Nucleolitus, Echinus, and Cidarites ; and the third, 
Actinia, Holothuria, Fistularia, Priapulus, and Sipunculus. — 
All the Stellerides were comprehended by ZLinné under the 
single genus, Asterias, but they obviously required dismember- 
ment. Although the rays of some species of Euryalus are 
only five at their origin, yet they bifurcate and ramify in such 
a multiplied and attenuated manner, that not fewer than 8000 
branches have been reckoned to be connected with one indi- 
vidual. 

The Linnean Zchznus is here spread over a considerable 
section, embracing eleven genera. Actinia has been removed 
both from the Mollusca and the Polypi, being considered as 
a Fistularian radiary. After having described some of the 
general properties of the species, the Chevalier thus proceeds: 


© When we are within reach of actinie, they may be employed in 
some measure as a barometer ; for, according as they are more or 
less expanded, or contracted, without any accidental cause, they 
presage weather more or less stormy, a sea more or less agitated, or 
else serene weather and a very calm sea. It has been observed 
that the indications furnished by the actinia@, in this respect, were 
almost as certain as those of the barometer, and in many cases 
anticipated them. 

‘ The actinia, like the hydr@, possess the faculty of detaching 
their base, of changing place, and of fixing themselves in another 
situation. They are multiplied by internal gems, which they dis- 
charge from the mouth, like so many living young. They are also 
sometimes reproduced by gems which pierce the mother’s body 
laterally, and, at other times, by natural lacerations of a portion 
of the ligaments of their base: lacerations which are effected by 
the contraction of these parts. Dicguemare, who discovered this 
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faculty in the actiniz, multiplied them at pleasure by cutting 
their base, or a portion of it, with an incision-knife. They have 
no noxious qualities ; and some of the species are eaten in the 
Levant, in Italy, and even on the coasts of France which border 
on the Mediterranean. Their flesh, which is very delicate, has a 
flavour and odour analogous to those of the crustacea, and may 
furnish a resource to the inhabitants of the sea-coast in seasons of 
scarcity.’ 


Fistularia has been detached from Holothuria, owing to the 
particular form of the tentacula which surround the mouth. 
The adoption of the term Priapulus, and others of similar 
import, ought no longer to be tolerated in an age in which the 
fair sex are laudably disposed to the cultivation of various 
departments of natural science: yet, from Linné downwards, 
most of the expounders and nomenclators of the myriad pro- 
ductions that surround us are chargeable with the indelicacy 
to which we allude. 


[ To be concluded in our next Appendix. | 





Art. VI. De quelques Abus, &c.; te. On some Abuses intro- 
duced into the Religious System. 8vo. pp. g8. Paris. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 3s. 6d. 


AN we make the age retrograde? Can we drive back the 

~ genius of philosophy and civilization, whose progress has 
been coincident with that of the human mind for the last three 
hundred years, into the confines of ignorance and barbarism ? 
Can we again darken the light of reason with the thick shades 
of superstition? A considerable party in France, whose 
minds, if we may so express it, have been turned topsy-turvy 
by the unexpected restoration of the Bourbons, seem to have 
thought, or to be thinking, that these back-slidings are pos- 
sible; and that, since that family has been replaced on the 
throne, every thing belonging to the old regime,— all the de- 
cayed lumber of superstition, of monks, nuns, and friars, of 
saints, and statues, and shrines, with all their mouldering re- 
liques, and their accompanying miraculous powers, — may be 
again placed on their antient footing, and recover their former 
veneration. ‘The good people, however, who indulge such 
foolish hopes, or make such ridiculous attempts, do not con- 
sider that the age in which these things were not only tolerated 
but adored has passed away; and that almost all objects have 
undergone a change, except their own bigoted minds and 
credulous opinions. They are where they were, but che age 
has made an inilefinite advance, of which they have not the 
sense 
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sense to estimate the degree, nor the policy to conform to the 
conduct which it prescribes. They are still children: but 
they are too imbecile to discern that the children of their time 
have become men; and that those men have no longer the 
pre-disposing fitnesses for continuing the victims of credulity, 
and the slaves of a crafiy superstition. 

The author of the very rational performance before us 
mentions various instances in which the weak, fanatical, and 
intolerant Ultras have endeavoured to subvert institutions or 
to recast opinions which the Revolution has established. The 
revolutionary clergy, or those whom ‘Bonaparte endowed with 
means for the useful discharge of their sacred functions, were 
not of a sufficiently fanaticized tone of thinking for their high- 
minded plan of again bringing the French under the domi- 
nation of the hood or the cowl. These Ultras, accordingly, 
dispatched hordes of missionaries into the provinces; who 
endeavoured to restore the absurd rites of the Romish church 
in its worst days, but which could no longer be in unison with 
the general sentiments of a people, the whole cloud of whose 
antient prejudices had been swept away by the tempest of the 
Revolution. 

These pious missionaries of the pious Ultras sometimes 
arrived in a body in a particular town, where they had it 
announced that they would preach for a certain number of 
times, as a company of players give out that they will per- 
form for a certain number of nights; and these preachers, as 
the author tells us, p.22., united with ‘la puissance de la 
parole le prestige du spectacle,’ the power of the word with the 
fascination of show. 


‘ If the processions of the missionaries were not every where 
equally successful, they at least produced every where the same 
effects. They excited fanaticism in a few, and displeasure in the 
many. ‘They raised the feeling of pity in men of sense ; and they 
called forth the taunts, the epigrams, and the songs of men of wit. 
They also gave occasion to many scandalous transactions, and to 
many vexatious results. ‘There were women who no longer con- 
fided in the sanctity of their marriage, because it had received 
only the benediction of a constitutional priest ; and there were 
others who refused to live with their husbands, because they were 
possessors of national property,’ &c. &c. 


Superstition has often enabled the artful to enrich them- 
selves at the expence of. the simple and the credulous; and, 
even in this enlightened age, these missionaries of the Ultras 
did not lose sight of their own interest in their zeal for the 
altar and the throne. They provided a number of sacred 
lambs, or agnuses, chaplets, rosaries, and other specimens of 
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popish mummery, on which the faithful were invited to lay 
out their money for the good of their souls: for, as the au- 
thor tells us, * sans argent, point de salut ;’ and, therefore, 
these merchants of religious wares, with which eternity was 
to be purchased, often kept their shops in the church-porch. 

The revival of monastic institutions has been another 
favourite ‘measure of the Ultras: though the destruction of 
those institutions, the principal tendency of which was to sub- 
stitute vice and idleness for the active duties of life, was one 
of the greatest benefits which the Revolution had conferred 
on France. 


‘ Whence is it,’ says the author, ‘ that we hear so much talk of 
convents; and that the journals are, every day, exhibiting to the 
view of astonished France the existence of some establishments of 
this kind, which seem to have been raised from their ashes as if 
by the wand of enchantment? Religious communities are form- 
ing on all sides ; and even the Abbey of La Trappe is beginning to 
flourish again in tl.e forests of Perche: its scattered solitaries are 
traversing the ocean in search of their ancient asylum; and 
France is every day edified by the narrative of their austerities and 
mortifications.’ 


We agree with this writer that it is neither morally good 
nor politically wise to encourage that total abstraction from 
the social duties of life, and the affairs of the world, which 
monastic superstition recommends as the highest pitch of 
piety. The regrets of penitence are best testified in acts of 
an opposite nature to those of which the penitence was the 
result: restitution is the best recompense for injury; right, 
for wrong; good, for evil; and the energies of virtue for the 
atrocities of vice. ‘The sinner, who hides his head in the 
shades of La Trappe, may wear sackcloth on his loins, and 
pass the day in musing over his grave: but how much more 
salutary are those operations of a wounded conscience which 
are beneficial to society ? 

The Ultras, who seem willing to combat as valiantly for 
antient prejudices as a knight-errant for his mistress, have 
made some efforts to revive the superstitious pilgrimages which 
were once in fashion to particular images, chapels, grottoes, 
and springs; of which species of wonder-working instruments 
there was no deficiency in France before the Revolution : — 
but, as the author says, ‘ the zera of monasteries, pilgrimages, 
and miracles, has passed away;’ and the attempt to restore 
them to their former celebrity is only a vain struggle with the 
course of events and the operation of time. 

At no period in the history of the world was it so neces- 
sary for governments to attend to the moral and a 
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phzenomena of the times as now. Man is no longer to be 
regarded as a mere lump of physical matter, which corporeal 
coercion alone is requisite to restrain; and governments 
must now, if they wish for security or permanence, pursue 
such a system of policy as will recommend itself to the reason 
of their subjects, and obtain that obedience which is not so 
much the homage of terror and constraint as of the mind 
and heart. Kings and princes have surely been taught the 
force of opinion: but what will be their destiny, if, forget- 
ting this important truth, they wield the sceptre as if they 
were living at the commencement of the fifteenth instead of 
the nineteenth century ? 





Art. VII. Revue de la Session, &c.; i.e. A Review of the 
Session of 1817, by Viscount p—E St. CHAMANs, Maitre des 
Requétes to the Council of State. 8vo. pp. 386. Paris. 1818. 


FRENCHMAN, it has often been remarked, has no hesi- 
tation in taking a part in conversation on topics with 
which he is very slightly acquainted ; and a similar animad- 
version may, without undue severity, be applied to the written 
composition of M. pr St. CHamans: who, in spite of his 
mixed legal and political character of Maitre des Requétes, is 
certainly not competent to the vast variety of discussion which 
is undertaken in this volume. It is not, as the title seems to 
suggest, an abstract or digest of the debates in the French 
parliament, but a series of original views proceeding from the 
writer, and applied with equal confidence to topics the most 
unconnected :—to the Liberty ofthe Press, — the Recruiting 
of the Army, — the Regulations of the Gallican Church, — 
and the State of the Budget. These four subjects occupied 
the whole attention of the French legislature during a session 
of six months; for the members of that body are as yet un- 
practised in the dispatch of business, and accustomed to de- 
vote month after month to discussions which in this country 
would be carried through both Houses in the course of a week 
or ten days. Those of our readers who recollect the suc- 
cessive adjournments, on this side of the Channel, of the 
debate on the Duke of York’s affairs in 1809, and of the 
Bullion-question in 1811, may form some faint idea of the 
prolonged harangues and reiterated postponements of every 
subject of general interest in the French parliament. “Tosuch 
an extent was this protraction carried on the question of the 
liberty of the press, that, when it had occupied several weeks, 
it was found necessary, from want of time, to postpone a 
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decision on the general subject for a year, and to confine the 
existing debate to the more urgent part of the question, which 
regarded news-papers. ‘[he same discussion, renewed in a 
late session, occupied the Chamber of Deputies nearly a 
couple of months, and necessitated the postponement of other 
highly interesting questions; such as the arrangement of a 
Concordat with the court of Rome, and an improvement of 
' the very defective constitution of the Lycees and provincial 
_ universities. 

It would answer no useful purpose to make a report of the 
opinions of a writer like M. Sr. C., on questions of such 
nicety and difficulty. The concluding part of his book is 
appropriated to the Budget, and on this we entered with less 
apprehension of his failings, chastened as the flights of ima- 
gination necessarily are such a subject by the severe 
épreuve of arithmetical statements. He exhibits (p. 341.) a 
short abstract of the revenue and the expenditure of France ; 
the result of which is, that each may be calculated for a series 
of years to come at thirty millions sterling, the pros and cons 
being apparently of a nature to balance each other. A large 
sum, above three millions sterling, on the side of expenditure, 
consists of life-annuities, which will of course experience 
an annual decrease: but against it is to be placed an un- 
avoidable increase of charge in various departments, parti- 
cularly in the army, the ordnance, and the navy; all of which 
have been brought by the disastrous close of the late war toa 
very low condition. This result of thirty millions on either 
side is confirmed (p. 345.) by the testimony of M. de Villéle, 
one of the most enlightened members of the French House of 
Commons. Loud complaints are made of the pressure of the 
foncier, or land-tax ; and, if the price of corn does not ex- 
perience a rise, it is evident that a tax which absorbs so much 
as 20 per cent. of the produce cannot be expected to be paid in 
full. On the other hand, an increase may be fairly anticipated 
under the head of customs; and some relief may be expected 
to the landholder from improvements in the mode of collecting 
the foncier, in consequence of the progress making in the new 
Cadastre, or general survey of the territory of the kingdom. So 
far we have nofault tofind with the observations of M.pESv.C.: 
but he excites a very different impression as soon as he deviates 
from the beaten tract of tabular statement, and ventures to 
come forwards with original suggestions for financial improve- 
ment. The foncier or land-tax of France must, he says, be 
considerably reduced ; and by what new taxes does he propose 
to make good the deficiency ?— by duties on coarse linen, 
woollens, stockings, and other articles consumed by the lower 
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orders, He refers to the fiscal system of England as a model, 
and what are the parts which he extracts for imitation ? — the 
duties on paper, starch, candles, glass, and even leather! After 
this, it is needless to add more than the very few words that 
are requisite to give our readers some idea of the plan of the 
book:'—as to subject, it is occupied with the four topics already 
mentioned, each of which has its appropriate chapter; and, 
as to language, the style, without being liable to animad- 
version on the score of exaggeration, must be characterized as 
woefully deficient in point of brevity and clearness. 





Art. VIII. Des Finances de la France, &c.; t.e. On the Finances 
of France in 1817; on the Repartition of the Land-Tax 
(Foncier), and on the Cadastre. §vo. Paris. 


M PovussI£LGuE, though scarcely known on the northern- 

* side of the British Channel, has belonged to the 
civil service of the French government for a number of 
years; having been employed in Bonaparte’s expedition to 
Egypt, and having even been one of his avant coureurs in- 
trusted with the delicate negociation which led to the sur- 
render of Malta. Some of our readers, who may recollect 
the news-paper accounts of Nelson’s victory at Aboukir, will 
succeed in calling to mind a long and emphatic letter, 
written by a French officer stationed on shore and at a con- 
siderable distance from the scene of conflict, but who was 
enabled, on that fatal night, to hear distinctly the roar of 
artillery, and the explosion which cast into the air the ill- 
fated vessel of Admiral Brueys. The writer of that letter 
was this M. PousstetGvE; who remained in Egypt a con- 
siderable time after the departure of Bonaparte, and unluckily 
marred his prospect of promotion by transmitting to France 
reports to the disadvantage of the fugitive commander; 
whom he, like K/éber and the other forsaken officers, was far 
from considering as destined to exaltation on his return. It 
is to the offence thus given that this author, and those who 
think favourably of his talents, are disposed to attribute his 
tardy rise in the publice service. 

Without asserting with the Economistes of the last age that 
agriculture is the only source of national wealth, it may be 
assumed as an historical fact that, with the exception of a 
few states strictly commercial, such as Venice, Genoa, Hol- 
land, and, in some degree, England and the United States of 
America, Jand has in all countries formed the principal 
source of public revenue. ‘This is particularly the case in 
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France; a country of which the length of coast is small when 
compared to her superficial extent; and of which the foreign 
commerce, particularly since the loss of St. Domingo, bears 
a very slender proportion to its agricultural returns. It was 
accordingly to a foncier, or land-tax, that the members of 
the National Assembly cast their eyes in the early part of the 
Revolution, for the resources which should enable them to 
give popularity to the new system by abrogating the obnoxi- 
ous duties on salt, wine, groceries, and other articles of daily 
consumption. The origin of the foncier in 1790, the rude 
manner of its collection during several years, the improve- 
ments that took place in 1798, and still more under Bonaparte, 
have all been noticed in our report of the valuable work of the 
Duke of Gaéta (M. Gaudin) in our last Appendix. To that 
minister, France is indebted for the plan of the’ minute and 
accurate survey now carrying on under the name of Cadastre 
parcellaire ; a name adopted to distinguish it from the con- 
tinuous survey of extensive tracts (masses de culture) which, it 
was once vainly hoped, might supersede the very laborious 
_ details of the present operation. It is in a circumstantial re- 
capitulation of these details that the chief interest of M. 
PoUuUSSIELGUE’s tract consists; and as, amid all our varieties 
of taxation, we can boast of nothing similar to this import- 
ant fiscal and politico-economical measure, we embrace an 
opportunity of laying a summary view of the whole before 
our readers. 

The process followed in the Cadastre consists of three 
parts; measuring the land, classing or assigning it to one or 
another of the five classes prescribed by the official instruc- 
tions, and, lastly, computing the value of its annual produce. 
In the first two, no objections are made by the proprietors to 
the returns of the surveyors: in the last, their estimate is 
frequently questioned: but, after long attention to cadastral 
operations, M. PoussrELGuE pronounces that the only mae 
terial fault lies in too low valuations. ‘The surveyors have 
no interest in a high rating: they are inhabitants not of 
Paris, but of the department in which they act: they are al- 
most always farmers of good character, who are naturally 
desirous .to avoid offence to their brethren; and, though ap- 
pointed by the prefei, they are explicitly instructed to refrain 
from over-valuing. 

The expression Cadastre parcellaire is derived from par- 
celle, 2 word used to denote a lot of land; which, whether 
occupied by one or more tenants, is of equal or nearly equal 
quality throughout. Such lots are, in general, small; each 
parish being divided into a number of sections, and each 
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section containing, on an average, between 5 and 600 parcelles. 
— On completing the first step in the process, the measure- 
ment, a copy of the return is sent to each landholder; and 
his corrections, when fair, receive immediate attention. 
Next comes the valuation, for which various documents are 
required; viz. the leases of the district, the acts of sale for 
a number of years back, and the registers of the weekly mar- 
kets, called Mercuriales, from the market being frequently 
held on Mercredi (Wednesday). The acts of sale, as well as 
the leases, are lodged with the notaries of the place and with 
the officers of the stamp-duties (préposés de lenregistrement). 
The Mercuriales are consulted so far back as 1783, extracts 
being made for the eight years from 1783 to 1790 inclusive, 
and for the seven from 1797 to 1803. ‘The seven interme- 
diate years are left out, because the use of paper-money and 
its fluctuating value baffled all record. Of the fifteen years 
that thus constitute the list, the rule is to omit four, — the 
two of the highest and the two of the lowest prices; after 
which, one-eleventh of the remainder is taken as a fair average. 
The chief agent in this estimate is the inspector of taxes tor 
the district, it being under his direction that the market- 
registers are examined, the leases and acts of sale collected, 
and the result of the calculation submitted to the local magi- 
strates or principal land-holders and farmers. ‘The person next 
called in is the surveyor, who receives a copy of the labours 
of his predecessor, with a topographical sketch of the commune, 
and a list of the parcelles or petty lots. He then repairs to 
the spot, and, aided by the mayor, (for country-districts in 
France have their mayors,) the comptroller of taxes, and 
such of the neighbours as chuse to attend, examines the 
different lots, and decides to which of the five classes each 
should be assigned. Instead of perplexing the unlettered 
minds of the peasantry with definitions and calculations, he 
has recourse at once to the evidence of comparison, and fixes 
on particular parcelles or lots as a type or standard. The 
rest are to be comprized under some one of these, and to be 
valued as they approach to them in quality The parcelles 
thus selected are particularly pointed out in the proces verbal, 
and the whole survey is public and open to correction. — 
The valuator next computes the gross produce, makes the 
requisite deduction for the expence of cultivation, and is thus 
enabled, by an appeal to calculation as well as ocular inspec- 
tion, to class each different lot under its proper standard or 
type. This part of the survey is called the classemens ; and, 
when a lot varies in quality so as not to be relerable zn toto 
to one of the five classes, half of it may be assigned to one 
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and half to another, or a third to one, a quarter to an- 
other, Xc. 

Having finished the different parishes of a canton, the 
director of taxes brings together the inspector, the comptroller, 
and the surveyor; each of whom takes a part in the re- 
maining examination. The next step is to communicate the 
whole to the landholders, by transmitting to each a copy of 
the papers relative to the measurement, the gross produce, 
and the deductions for expence of cultivating. A duplicate 
of these papers is transmitted to the mayor of the commune, 
who keeps them bound up in a volume open to public in- 
spection. By these various communications, the landholders 
are enabled to ascertain several material points: 1st, Whether 
the return be correct as to measurement: 2dly, Whether 
each lot has been fairly classed under the one that is taken as a 
model: 3dly, Whether the valued income is in conformity to 
the rent actually paid; and, 4thly, The collection of registers 
in the mayor’s possession shews every individual whether his 
neighbours have been assessed with impartiality. 

About two months after the delivery of these documents, 
one of the comptrollers of taxes repairs to the commune, or 
parish, with the surveyor, to hear the objections of the land- 
holders, and to examine them on the spot by a reference to 
the parcelles or standard-lots. Such objections as are evi- 
dently reasonable are allowed at once; while others of a 
doubtful character are submitted, with the remarks of the 
government-officers, to the prefet of the department. When 
the details of each commune are adjusted, the next point is to 
ascertain whether the valuation throughout the whole of these 
petty districts has proceeded on similar grounds. The prefet 
now calls a cantonal meeting, composed of a delegate from 
each commune; lays before them all the documents relative 
to the survey; and invites them to compare each class in one 
commune with the same class in others. The assembly exa- 
mines whether a due proportion has been observed with re- 
gard to the different kinds of land, whether vineyard, meadow, 
or arable; and it is authorized to correct by taking from the 
one and adding to the other: but it can make no alteration 
as to the general result ;— it cannot reduce the ageregate, 
however it may modify the distribution. 

Such is the routine in the French Cadastre ; —a routine in- 
volving an annual expence of from 100 to 200,000]. To an 
English reader, the whole will appear circuitous, and unne- 
cessarily incumbered with appeals both to individuals and 
public meetings: but this is a very common case in France, 
where the number of government employés and local councils 
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greatly exceeds our corresponding establishments in England. 
The French have little idea of referring a complicated task to 
a single individual: the aid of collective meetings must be 
called in; and the members of them attach a wonderful im- 
portance to the occupancy of a public charge, however un- 
productive of salary. 

The Cadastre is now proceeding with considerable regu- 
larity; and, when its advance has enabled us to form a correct 
estimate of the produce of the territory of France, we shall 
embrace an opportunity of adverting to the inequality of:the 
early assessments (in 1790 and 1791): —a topic frequently 
brought forwards by M. PoussiteLGur, but on which our data 
do not as yet empower us to enter with confidence. Mean- 
time, it is highly satisfactory to find that the advantages arising 
from the Cadastre are not confined to fiscal objects : ; a 
measurement made with skill, and a valuation marked by strict 
impartiality, are as useful to the proprietor as to the trea- 
sury; and, though the surveyors are indulgent, a rise of rent 
has in many cases followed their report. 

Leases. — In the first attempts at a survey, and afterward in 

1798, leases were adopted as the chief standard of reference : 
but they are much less fitted to that purpose than leases in 
England, and an adherence to them was a fundamental cause 
of the great inequality in the original valuation. Much dis- 
crepancy was found to arise from local usages, such as the 
payment of a fine for a reduced rent, and, in other cases, the 
commutation of money for labour : besides, the lease repre- 
sents the rent exclusive of the farmer’s profit; and this was 
by no means the object of the legislature. ‘* ‘The taxable in- 
come,” says the law, * is that which remains after having 
deducted from the gross produce the cost of culture, seed, 
harvesting, housing, and carrying to market :” but it makes 
no mention of a deduction of farmer’s profit. In our own 
country, the income of farmers was subjected to the proper ty- 
tax; and in France it is almost impracticable to compute the 
amount of such income with any satisfactory degree of pre- 

cision, the tenure of land being very different in different 
provinces. 

The total expence of culture is currently reckoned at half of 
the gross produce, at least in the southern part of the king- 
dom ; where, from the poverty of the farmers, the’ propr ietor 
must supply implements and stock, and a great portion of 
land is let @ moitié fruit. ‘This is quite a different calculation 
from that which takes place for a lease; as a proprietor may 
receive 50 per cent. of the produce for his advance and per- 
sonal superintendance, without profiting more than he who 
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grants a lease for a rent of only 33 per cent.; leaving the 
difference to the tenant, in consideration of his capital and of 
his capacity for the management of the farm. 

M. PoussIELGuE concludes by recommending a Conservator 
of the Cadastre in each canton ;—‘an officer who should 
register the various changes arising from sale, inheritance, or 
otherwise.’ ‘This suggestion seems very proper: but we must 
add that, were we to form an idea of the professional abilities 
of the author from the composition of his book, we should be 
inclined to infer that his country had suffered little from his 
suspended promotion: since nothing can be more contrary to 
our notions of official method than this essay from the pen of 
a professional administrateur. —The more general part of the 
work, we mean that which treats of the revenue and expen- 
diture of France, has at this time little claim on-our attention; 
being superseded by the informations already given in our 
Appendix to vol. Ixxxii., and being inferior, both in recency 
and comprehensiveness, to other statements on French finance 
which we propose ere long to lay before our readers. At 
present, we conclude with exhibiting the various calculations 
that have been made on that great statistical inquiry which 
forms the object of the Cadastre ; we mean the annual pro- 
duce of the property in France in lands and houses, deduct- 
ing every attendant charge except farmer’s profit. 


Computed by a committee of the National Sterling. 

Assembly in 1790 at - - £50,000,000 
The Cadastre parcellaire has already extended 

over a third of each department of the 

kingdom : if the remaining two-thirds are of 

a correspondent return, the result will be 63,000,000 
A calculation made from the average produce 

per acre in each department gives a result 

of nearly - - - 70,CO7,000 
Finally, a computation in 1815, by surveyors 

employed by government to make a sum- 

mary return, produced an amount (perhaps 

over-rated) of ~ - - 75,000,000 





Art. 1X. Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique, &c.; 2. e. 
New Principles of Political Economy: or Wealth considered 
with reference to Population. By J. C. L. Simonpe pe Sis- 
monpdiI. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel 


and Wirtz. Price 11. 
M DE Sismonp1’s history of the Italian Republics during 
Mi. the Middle Ages, fraught with learning, embellished 


with eloquence, and enriched with an inquisitive spirit of 
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moral and legislative philosophy, raised him at once to the 
highest eminence as an historian: while his later work on the 
Literature of the South of Europe, — Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Provencal, — displays a comprehensive research, a 
discriminating judgment, and a cultivated taste, which intitle 
him to the character of an enlightened critic. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that our attention is called to another 
production of this author; from which he derives new 
claims to applause, in yet another branch of literature. The 
subject, however, though it may at first sight appear foreign to 
those which have engaged his pen, cannot be deemed altogether 
unconnected with the natural and necessary course of his 
pursuits. No man, with that ardent spirit of inquiry which 
distinguishes M. pe Sismonp1, can employ himself in record- 
ing the oscillation of the human intellect in different ages and 
countries, —and in tracing the progression, the retrogression, 
and, if we may be allowed the term, the solstice of national 
wealth and prosperity, which has occasionally presented itself 
to his observation, — without being attracted to the study of 
that science on which so much of national wealth and pros- 
perity depends, viz. Political Economy. 

In our report of an Essay on the Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce of France by M. Costaz, who is one 
of the secretaries of the Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry at Paris *, we availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to congratulate the French on their emancipation 
from many of those absurd and galling restraints on internal 
as well as external commerce which had, for ages before the 
Revolution, impeded the natural ceierity and steadiness of its 
march. We obtained also from that essay some interesting 
information’ as to the actual state of the science of political 
economy in France; and we felt an honest pride in seeing the 
merits of our countryman, Adam Smith, not only acknow- 
leged and highly appreciated, but his work becoming, as it 
were, the text-book for practical commentators in that en- 
lightened country. An equal homage to his merit is paid by 
the present author; who remarks that his immortal book is 
almost as valuable for the light which it throws on the human 
race, and for the analysis of economical revolutions of past 
times, as for the general laws which are there for the first 
time promulgated, and which promote the increase of national 
wealth. —* It is the object of my work to develope the 
principles of Adam Smith, and to extend their application. 
His doctrine is mine; and the torch which his genius bore 





* See M. R., Appendix to vol. Ixxxvi., p. 469. 
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into this field of science has shewn to his followers the right 
path which they ought to pursue. Whatever progress we 
have made since his time, to him must we ascribe j it; and 
it would be a very puerile vanity that employed itself in exhi- 
biting all the points on which, perhaps, his mind had not 
been ‘correctly informed, since it is to him that we are indebt- 
ed for the discovery even of those truths which were unknown 
to himself’ After this avowal of profound admiration for 
Dr. Smith’s creative genius, and lively gratitude for the light 
which he has shed on us, it will doubtless excite surprize, that 
the practical inferences to be drawn from the doctrine which 
he has taught us are sometimes diametrically opposite from 
those which M. Simonpe has himself deduced. (See vol. i. 
Pp. 49+ 52.) 

We think that M. pe S. has not been jndicions i in the choice 
of his title, Nowveaux Principes, &c. He may have extended 
the application of Adam Smith’s doctrine and corrected cer- 
tain of his errors, and he may have evolved new inferences 
from the principles of political economy, but the principles 
themselves are not new; they are inherent in the science, and 
existed long before Adem Smith, Sir James Stewart, Quesnay, 
Colbert, or Turgot, applied themselves to the discovery and 
elucidation of them. Adam Smith, taking his station mid-way 
between the commercial system of Colbert and the agricultural 
system of Quesnay, (who, like Sully, considered pasturage and 
tillage as the two breasts of a state,) promulgated a third 
theory, m making labour the source of national wealth. 

M. bE S. thus explains the nature of his own work, and the 
modifications of Dr. Smith’s theory which he suggests: 


¢ We agree with Adam Smith that labour is the only source of 
wealth, and economy the only means of accumulation : but we add 
that enjoyment is the only object of this accumulation, and that 
no increase of national wealth takes place if no corresponding in- 
crease of national enjoyments accompanies it. Adam Smith, con- 
sidering wealth alone, and seeing that all those who possess it feel 
an interest in augmenting it, has concluded that this augmentation 
can never be more effectually encouraged than by leaving to 
society the free excrcise of individual interests. He says to Go- 
vernment: The riches of individuals form in their aggregate the 
riches of the nation; and every rich man endeavours to become 
still wealthier. Let him do so; he will enrich the nation by en- 
riching himself. We have considered wealth with reference to the 
population which it ought,to support and to render happy : we do 
not regard a nation as increasing in opulence by the mere augment- 
ation of its capitals, but only when those capitals diffuse, as they 
increase, a greater portion of enjoyment over the population which 


they maintain. Doubtless, twenty millions of men are poorer 
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with a revenue of six hundred millions than ten millions of men 
with a revenue of four hundred millions. We see that rich indi- 
viduals may augment their riches either by some new production, 
or by reserving to themselves a larger part of that which was 
before appropriated to the poor; and we are perpetually invoking 
that intervention of Government to watch the progress of wealth 
which is deprecated by Adam Smith. Government ought to be 
the protector of the weak against the strong, the defender of him 
who is unable to defend himself, and the representative of the per- 
manent but quiet interest of the whole, against the temporary but 
greedy interests of individuals. Experience seems to justify us in 
considering an old system in this new poiut of view; and, although 
the authority of Adam Smith has by no means been received in 
every part of economic legislation, the fundamental doctrine of a 
free and unlimited competition has made very great progress in 
all civilized societies. Hence has resulted a prodigious develope- 
ment of the powers of industry, but often likewise a frightful de- 
gree of suffering on the part of numerous classes of the people. 
Experience has made us feel the necessity of that protecting 
authority which we seek: it is necessary in order that men may 
not be sacrificed to the accumulation of a wealth from which they 
derive no sort of advantage ; and it should always interpose to 
compare, and strike the balance, between the calculations of per- 
sonal aggrandisement and the only national calculation, the aug- 
mentation of the conveniences and enjoyments of the whole people.’ 


(Vol. i. pp. 53. 55.) 

M.peE S1smonpr divides his subject into six books. The 
first treats of the Formation and Progress of Wealth: 2. Ter- 
ritorial Wealth: 3. Commercial Wealth: 4. Money: 5. ‘Tax- 
ation: 6. Population. It is too much for M. pe S. to assert 
a distinction between himself and Adam Smith in their views 
of the objects of national wealth. We agree, says he, that 
labour is the only source of wealth, &c., * but I add that 
enjoyment is the only object of this accumulation.’ — ¢ Adam 
Smith considers wealth alone, but I consider a nation as not 
increasing in opulence by the mere augmentation of its capital, 
unless there is a eorrespondent diffusion of enjoyment over 
the mass of the people.’ Now this really implies that the 
British philosopher, confining himself to the su/yect of national 
wealth, had forgotten the olyect of it; or that he was indifferent 
to that moral and physical well-being of mankind to which his 
work has essentially contributed. Had Adam Smith been 
thus negligent, he would have ill-merited the eulogies of the 
present writer: but, xot having been thus negligent, these 
eulogies, like the verdant myrtle wreath entwined round the 
ensanguined sword, almost seem intended to conceal the 
weapon which inflicts the wound. We certainly do not, how- 
ever, suspect M, ES. of any such insidious view, though we 
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cannot account for the misconception which gave rise to such 
a remark. Smith considers the wealth of a nation to consist 
in its labour, but he considers it with reference to its enjoy- 
ments also. ‘The wages of labour are proportioned to its 
demand, the liberal reward of it is the effect of increasing 
wealth, and the cause of increasing population. Let M. 
pE SISMONDI read again the chapter which treats on the 
Wages of Labour (B. I. ch. viii.); let him read again 
those admirable articles in the fifth book of the * Wealth 
of Nations” which treat of the expence of justice, of insti- 
tutions for the education of youth, and for the instruction 
of people of all ages; and he will not then think that our 
philosopher has overlooked the application of. his principles. 
Alluding to the complaint which was prevalent in his time, 
that luxury had extended itself to the lowest ranks of the 
people, who were no longer content with the same food, lodg- 
ing, and clothing which had satisfied them in former times, 
he exclaims: * Is this improvement in the circumstances of the 
lower ranks of the people to be regarded as an advantage or as 
an inconvenience to the society? The answer seems, at first 
sight, abundantly plain. Servants, labourers, and workmen 
of different kinds make up the far greater part of every great 
political society. But what improves the circumstances of the 
greater part can never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No society can be flourishing and happy, of which 
the far greater part of the members are poor and miserable. 
It is but equity, besides, that they who feed, clothe, and lodge 
the whole people, should have such a share of the produce of 
their own labour as to be tolerably well fed, clothed, and 
lodged.” — “ The condition of the labouring poor is hard in 
the stationary and miserable in the declining state: the pro- 

ressive state is, in reality, the cheerful and the hearty state 
to all the different orders of the society. The stationary is 
dull; the declining melancholy.” We could quote a hundred 
additional passages to shew that Adam Smith, so far from 
being indifferent to the application of his principles, had the 
intellectual, moral, and physical enjoyments of the great 
mass of society always in view; and, in short, that he iden- 
tified them just as much as M. DE Sismonpz1 does with the real 
wealth of a nation. 

It is the business of the political economist to lay down 
general principles, and content himself with a general appli- 
cation of them. He may well leave the modifications, which 
special cases require, to be adapted and applied to those cases 
as they arise, without involving himself in the prolixity of 
endless detail. Adam Smith expatiates on the advantages of 
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machinery : but he does not tell us that the application of some 
new and enormous force, like that of the steam-engine, and the 
rapid developement of the mechanical powers which modern in- 
genuity has elicited, might not by possibility produce a tempo- 
rary distress in creating an article much faster than the demand 
for it. Yet itis the rapid developement of these latent powers, 
rather than the general application of them, which may, 
though for a short time only, have an unfavourable effect. 
Thus, again, with respect to the general freedom of trade; — 
that 7A andlor dogma of Adam Smith, as M. pE Sismonpr 
calls it, which he thinks has made such progress in all civilized 
societies, and which he acknowleges to have called into action 
the most wondrous powers of industry, but from which he 
considers that such frightful suffering has resulted to numerous 
classes of society. M. pES. does not seem to reflect that the 
strength as well as the beauty of this fabric is destroyed by 
the removal of a single stone. If the government of a 
country presses heavily on any one branch of industry, for the 
purposes of revenue, or gives encouragement to any other, 
the whole system is destroyed; and Adam Smith does not say 
that, under such circumstances, it may not be wise and ne- 
cessary to adjust the balance which government itself had 
been the first to disturb. This is true as well with respect to 
foreign as to domestic trade. If agriculture is oppressed with 
certain burdens peculiar to itself, 7¢ may be expedient, though 
we are far from asserting that z¢ zs, on the part of govern- 
ment, to protect it by corn-laws. If the British government 
imposes a new duty of sixpence per pound on the importation 
of Spanish wool, Adam Smith, perhaps, would not censure 
the Spanish government for endeavouring to neutralize its 
effect by remitting an old export duty of four-pence per pound 
on its own subjects. Such modifications as these, arising out 
of new circumstances, confirm the truth of his theory rather 
than impeach it. If we violate his principles in one point, 
we shall find it necessary to violate them in some other, in 
order to repair the mischief. — M. pe S. is deeply impressed 
with the commercial and manufacturing distress which of late 
years has afflicted Europe: which he has witnessed in Italy, 
Swisserland, and France; and which has visited with at least 
equal severity England, Germany, and Belgium. Well may he 
exclaim that governments are taking a wrong course, and ag- 
gravating the distress which they would gladly alleviate. ¢ On all 
sides I behold,’ says he, ‘ men of wealth doing mischief, patriots 
ruining their country, and philanthropists multiplying paupers.’ * 
We cannot see, however, that any part of this evil originates 
in the freedom of trade: on the contrary, we should attribute 
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much of it (for many causes must co-operate in producing such 
an effect) to the violation. of that freedom. With respect to 
England, for example, the corn-laws, without affording any 
thing like an adequate protection to the agricultural interests, 
are materially injuring those of every other class of society. 
Can any measure be more impolitic than the restraint which 
denies to our artizans the power of purchasing their food in 
the cheapest market? Our capital, or, more strictly speaking, 
our revenue, is insufficient to supply the means of wp ayn | 
our population: but this inadequacy, as Mr. Ricardo has well 
observed, is the natural result of circumstances: for, when 
the profits on capital are lower here than in other countries, 
capital will naturally go out of this country into them. The 
corn-laws have a tendency to enhance the necessaries of life: 
this must raise the price of labour, either in the shape of 
wages or disguised under the shape of poor-rates: conse- 
quently, the profits of capital are reduced, and that capital 
flows out of the country; and our workmen increase in number, 


while our funds for the employment of them diminish in 
amount. * 


Every 
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* Let it not be imagined that we are insensible to the vast im- 
portance of the landed interest of the country : — its relative im- 
portance may be judged by the following comparison. From 
statements printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 
March 6. and 7. 1816, it appeared that the number of occupiers 
of land was more than double the number of persons engaged in 
trade and professions; and it appeared likewise that land paid ° 
more than two-thirds uA the whole property-tax of the kingdom. 

t 


In the year 1814-15, the respective assessments for the property- 
tax were as follow: 


Schedule A (land- | Schedule D, (trade, ) 


lords) paid - £4,297,247 paid - s£ 2,000,000 
Schedule B (occu- 


piers) paid - 2,167,228 





— 





Total prdby land £6,454,475 Total - £2,000,000 











Foreign corn may be warehoused duty-free at all times, and en- 
tered for home-consumption likewisé without duty, when the 
average price of wheat is 80 shillings per quarter: but not when 
the average price is lower. This is the chief protection, though 
wholly inefficient, for agriculture. Commerce, however, is pro- 
tected by import-duties on a great variety of manufactured 
articles, amounting from 35 to go per cent. Any article made of 
leather, for instance, is subject to a duty of go per cent. Bottles 
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Every thing to which man affixes a value is created by his 
industry ; and every thing so created is to be consumed for 
the satisfaction of his necessities and desires: but, between 
the moment of its creation by his labour and that of its con- 
sumption by his enjoyment, it may have a longer or shorter 
existence. It is that thing, the fruit of labour, accumulated 
and not yet consumed, which is called wealth. M. nx S, il- 
lustrates the nature of wealth, first, in an isolated individual, 
for the sake of simplification, and afterward extends the ap- 
plication to societies. He supposes a man to be thrown on an 
uninhabited island; the sole and undisputed property of which 
does not render him rich, however fertile the soil, however 
abundant the game which roam in its forests, or the fish that 
swim In its rivers, or the ore which is concealed in its bowels. 
On the contrary, in the midst of all this profusion, he may 
be reduced to the lowest stage of misery, and even perish with 
famine. This islander, however, domesticates the animals, 
and reserves them for future use: he acquires a property in 
them, and they constitute a portion of his wealth. He tills 
the soil, sows his crop, and defends it from the incursions of 
wild beasts. ‘Thus has his labour acquired for him new 
wealth, and the amount of this wealth is to be measured by 
the length of time during which it enables him to suspend his 
labours, without experiencing a renewal of his wants. Whats 
ever is the beneficence of Nature, she gives nothing to man 
gratuitously ; and the history of all wealth is comprehended 
within these limits, namely, the labour that creates, the 
economy that accumulates, and the consumption that destroys. 
That which receives no additional value from labour, remote 
or immediate, is not wealth, however useful or even necessary 
it may be. On the other hand, that which does not satisfy 
his desires, and cannot be applied immediately or remotely to 
the use of man, is not to be denominated wealth, whatever 





and glass, 72 per cent.; china-ware, 50; and all sorts of woollen- 
cloths are subject to a duty of a guinea and sixpence per yard. 
Certainly, commercial wealth ought never to be considered as 
second in importance to territorial wealth ; for the one which fur- 
nishes subsistence to put the other in motion must in political 
economy rank first. Those who live by commerce cannot partake 
of the fruits of the earth till those fruits are raised; and they 
cannot long continue to be raised without a remuneration for the 
labour and capital which they require. Cheap bread for the 
labouring classes is not an object of the first importance ; if we find 
them with permanent productive employment, they will pro- 
cure bread, at whatever price the expence of production may 
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labour it may have cost in the production. Lastly, that which 
cannot be accumulated, and which cannot be reserved for 
future consumption, is not to be denominated wealth, although 
it may be produced by labour and consumed in enjoyment. 
Nothing, then, which unites two of the three enumerated re- 
quisites, can be called wealth if the third constituent is wanted. 
Air, water, fire, are not only useful in themselves, but posi- 
tively necessary to existence, and they may be reserved for 
future use: but, zn general requiring no labour in their pro- 
duction, they do not constitute wealth. Those labours which 
fail of their object do not constitute wealth, since no enjoy- 
ment is derived from them, although the work done remains. 
Exercise, music, dancing, &c. combine labour and enjoyment, 
but they do not constitute wealth, because they have no per- 
manent existence ; they cannot be accumulated and reserved 
for future use: the value cannot be realized of that work 
which perishes at the very instant of its production. The 
islander, deceived by analogy, might expect to multiply his 
olive-trees by sowing olives; ignorant that their kernels do 
not reproduce, like those of most other fruits: he might 
bestow a great deal of labour in trenching his ground, but it 
would be thrown away, for he would not see a single olive- 
tree spring up. He might protect his dwelling against bears 
and wolves, —a very useful labour, no doubt, but unproduc- 
tive; for it would not make his fruits increase. Lastly, if he 
saved his flute from the wreck which threw him on the island, 
he might pass his time very agreeably in playing on it, but 
alike unproductively; and for the same reason. He would 
soon discover that those labours which yield no enjoyment 
are useless; that those, the fruits of which cannot be laid 
up for future consumption, are unproductive; and that those 
only which leave behind them a pledge and representative, 
at least equivalent to the labour bestowed on them, can be 
called productive, and contribute to his wealth. 

In the case of an isolated individual, there can be no 
commerce, no exchange, and no money, which is the medium 
of exchange. Otherwise, the history of this individual with 
respect to the creation of wealth is the history of the human 
race. In communities, wealth also originates in labour, is 
preserved by frugality, and employed to procure those enjoy- 
ments in which it is consumed. Exchange alters neither 
the nature of labour nor the nature of wealth. The master 
who gives wages for work has altered his own relative 
station, but the result is the same: if his workman has sown 
olives, the labour is unproductive to his master, although ad- 
vantageous to himself, because he gets wages for his —_— 
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It is precisely the same with music, dancing, &c. He who pro- 
cures those indulgences performs a labour that is lucrative to 
himself because he receives wages for it, and it is agreeable to 
his employer, but it is unproductive. The same operations, 
then, take place, and with the same object, by man in a 
state of solitude and in a state of society; with this only dif- 
ference, that in the first case he has to take care merely of 
himself, and in the creation of his own wealth never loses 
sight of its object, namely, his own enjoyment and his own 
repose : — while in the second, living in the midst of a mul- 
titude of associates with whom he is making a continual in- 
terchange of services, he works that others may enjoy and 
repose themselves, reckoning on the labour of others again 
for his own enjoyment and his own repose. In a state of 
solitude, it would be absurd for a man to accumulate super- 
fluous wealth, because he could not consume it; he knows 
the extent of his wants, and proportions his labour toit. In 
society, however, the demands for labour are indefinite, be- 
cause the modes of consumption and enjoyment are infinitely 
varied; and here M. pe Sismonp1 considers that modern 
economists have fallen into a very grievous practical error, in 
supposing the demands for labour to be infinite because they 
may be indefinite ; — in representing consumption as an un- 
limited power always ready to devour an unlimited produc- 
tion. They are continually encouraging nations to produce, 
to invent new machinery, to finish their works so that the 
quantity executed in each year may exceed that of the pre- 
ceding: they are grieved at seeing the number of unproductive 
labourers increase; stamp the idle with public indignation ; 
and, in a country where the powers of workmen are become 
centupled, would make every man a workman, and eve 
man work for his living. As, however, repose is the end and 
recompence of labour, men would renounce the refinements 
of arts and manufactures if it were necessary that every one 
should purchase them by a constant labour, like that of the 
daily workman. The necessities of the labouring man are 
very limited. With the prodigious multiplication of the 
productive powers of industry, we might soon provide, with 
the united force of society, for all its food, clothing, and 
lodging. If the whole nation employed itself as workmen 
alone now do; if, in consequence, it produced ten times 
more food, clothing, and lodging, than each individual could 
consume; do you think, says M. pe Sismonp1, that each 
man’s lot would be better? no such thing. Every workman 
would have to sell as Zen, and buy as one ; he would sell so 
much the worse, and have less ability to buy. ‘Thus the 
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transformation of a nation into a great manufactory, with pro- 
ductive workmen constantly employed, instead of creating 
wealth, would create universal misery.— This reasoning, how- 
ever, it is plain, excludes the operation of foreign commerce. 
Superfluous labour must be employed on luxuries; for, even 
in a more favourable organization of society than that which 
éxists at present, and if the labouring classes obtained a 
much larger share of the wealth which they create, still they 
would very soon be supplied with every comfort which is com- 
patible with their daily occupation. You certainly would 
never be able, he adds, to send them to their workshops in 
their own carriages, or persuade them to work in: suits of 
velvet and brocades of gold. If such must be the result of 
that zeal for production which all writers inflame, and go- 
vernments encourage, workmen would very soon renounce 
the luxury which they must purchase at such a painful ex- 
pence of labour. 

It appears from the tone of these observations that M. pr 
S. attributes much of the distress which pervades Europe to 
excessive production, the markets every where being over- 
stocked. We cannot help one another, then, and the distress 
must continue till consumption has created a fresh demand : 
but the supply is still going on: we must either have re- 
course to emigration, therefore, or abandon machinery. A 
fearful alternative | Machinery has no where been brought to 
such perfection as in this country; and if, by the rapid evolu- 
tion of its powers, consumption can no longer keep pace with 
production, self-interest will dictate to those who employ it 
the necessity of a partial and temporary limitation of its use. 
With respect to emigration, some writer has observed that, of 
all commodities, man is the most difficult to be removed: for 
so numerous, and so strong, although so fine as sometimes to 
be invisible, are the threads which bind a man to his native 
soil, that emigration is never effected without a great and 
painful effort. The laws of necessity, however, are irresist- 
ible; and, in the present situation of this country, when pau- 
perism is consuming almost half the rental of the kingdom, 
and daily opening wider its insatiable jaws to devour the 
remainder, we cannot but feel that every encouragement 
should be given to those whose miseries at home have already 
prepared them to exercise their industry in the United 
States, Canada, South America, New Holland, Africa, or 
Hindostan. At the same time, it cannot be denied that, in 
thus expatriating individuals, — and it is a startling fact that 
in the course of the last year twenty-seven thousand British 
and Irish arrived at New York, twelve thousand at _— 
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and four thousand have sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
— we transport from our country a large portion of her in- 
dustry, talent, and capital; we extinguish those thousand en- 
dearments, and we forcibly rupture those nameless, invisible, 
but powerful attachments, which give her sons a pride in her 
prosperity, and a sympathy in all her misfortunes; and we 
alienate them from the interest of an unnatural parent, who has 
rejected them from her bosom, disinherited them from the 
common rights of children, and sent them pennyless wan- 
derers through the world. Emigration, then, ought only to 
be considered as a measure of the last necessity, and not to 
be adopted on the score of ‘either policy or good feeling, till 
our seas are covered with fishermen, till the bogs of Ireland 
are drained, and till the wastes and forests of England are 
inclosed and cultivated. We see with pleasure, therefore, 
while we are writing this article, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has intimated the intention of ministers to pro- 
pose the suspension of certain provisions of the poor-laws, 
with a view to facilitate the occasional removal of paupers 
from London and its environs to Dartmoor forest, or other 
places where employment can be allotted for them; and we 
trust that a similar provision will be extended to paupers all 
over the kingdom, and not be limited to those of the metro- 
polis and its vicinity. 
[ To be continued. } 





Art. X. Dictionnaire Raisonné, &c.; i.e. A Dictionary explanator 
of the Difficulties, Grammatical and Literary, of the tea f 
Language. By J. Cu. LavgAux. 8vo. pp. 810. Paris. 1818. 


T# author of this dictionary, with more reserve than con- 
tinental literati usually manifest, has declined to add in 
the title-page any of his honorary designations: but he is, we 
understand, a man of letters of some eminence in the philo- 
logical branch at Paris, and fills the situation of sworn trans- 
lator or interpreter at the departmental Prefecture in that 
capital. He begins by remarking the extraordinary number 
and magnitude of the works which have treated of the gram- 
matical part of the French language: but, however easy it may 
be to acquire French to the extent of speaking it in convers- 
ation, and writing it in a familiar epistolary style, the case is 
very different when a work is to be prepared for the press; a 
number of unanticipated niceties and difficulties then present- 
ing themselves, and the labours of the academical philologists 
not always furnishing a satisfactory solution, ‘ The Academy,’ 
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says M. Laveaux, ‘ composed a dictionary without making 
a grammar, and laid down consequences without recognizing 
general principles.’ The task of compiting that dictionary 
was also left, in a great measure, to men of mediocrity, the 
writers of high reputation considering the labour as too me- 
chanical. Still, the work was useful at a time when the 
number of persons who studied the French language was very 
limited, and the definitions gave the reader a sufficiently 
correct idea of the meaning of ordinary words: but they 
were defective in pointing out the shades of signification 
arising from the various ways in which these words may be 
employed. This remark will be best understood by an ex- 
ample taken from M. Laveaux’s work. 


‘ Forcer is followed sometimes by 2, at other times by de ; forcer 
uelqu’un a manger ; forcer quelgu’un de consentir. The Academy, 
in this as in other cases, Bote: note the variation, without at- 
tempting to explain it by a general rule: but the discrimination, 
in my opinion, is that 2 points to an object distinct from the sub- 
ject in question, and that de does not. Thus Voltaire says, ‘‘ on 
Pa forcé a rendre cette lettre :’’ but, in speaking of the suspen- 
sion of the course of a stream, his words are, 


“ Et forca le Jourdain de rebrousser son cours.’’’ 


The first edition of the Dictionnaire de ? Académie was pub- 
lished in the 17th century; and, in the long interval that has 
since passed, it has undergone three successive revisals and 
re-impressions. The extent of these alterations, however, has 
not been considerable, having consisted chiefly in the suppres- 
sion of obsolete phrases or the insertion of newly adopted 
words. It has often been a matter of question among French 
scholars, whether the publication of a dictionary by authority 
was not a misfortune to the literary world, by discouraging the 
introduction of new and emphatic expressions: but the most 
distinguished members of the Academy ventured frequently 
to make use of words in a sense different from the dictionary ; 
and that authority was followed only by inferior writers, who 
were afraid to hazard a phrase that was not placed officially 
on record. Another question that was for some time doubtful 
in France was, whether the last edition of the dictionary pub- 
lished in 1798, after the suppression of the Academy, should 
be regarded as proceeding bond fide from that body : the ques- 
tion, however, was decided in the affirmative. Our readers 
are probably aware that the name of Academy was never ap- 
plied to the great literary body of France during the revo- 
lutionary period: but, since the return of the Bourbons, a 


compromise has taken place in this as in other things, the 
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collective body still bearing the name of Institute, but the 
four classes being called Academies. * 

M. Laveaux admits that useful treatises on every part of 
French grammar have been already published: but he ob- 
serves that they are far from uniform or even similar in their 
plan; some of them ‘are accompanied by metaphysical dis- 
cussions, beyond the capacity of the majority of readers; and, 
moreover, the dictionaries published by individuals are almost 
always deficient in rules, and frequently in vocables. In the 
hope, he says, of remedying these inconveniences, 


‘ I undertook the work now offered to the public; reducing 
into one single system all that I deemed useful in recent gram- 
mars ; avoiding long arguments; condensing diffuse explanations ; 
and new-modelling a number of things which have not hitherto 
been brought in connection with any general system. The order 
of the book is alphabetical, but a connection between one article 
and another is kept up by means of references: so that the reader 
is at liberty either to confine himself to the particular word about 
which he is in doubt, or to go from that to others in which he will 
find discussions of the principles of grammar; thus désirer is 
sometimes followed by a verb without the preposition de, as désirer 

Jaire quelque chose ; and at other times with the de, as je désire de 

réussir. What rule can be laid down as a guide in either case? 
If the verb that follows désirer signifies a plain and decided 
action, without any accompanying idea of doubt or uncertainty, 
such as je désire voir cet homme, or je désire prendre du chocolat, 1 
am of opinion that de should be omitted : — but, if the verb that 
follows should imply the existence of contingency or doubt, the 
de is to be introduced; i désire de gagner son proces; il désire 
d’obtenir cette grace. 

‘ Qui is a relative to things as well as persons, when it is the 
subject of an incidental proposition; that is, when it points to a 
noun as the subject of such a proposition ; thus we say, la maison 
qui m’appartient, as we say, homme qui veut vivre en paix: but, 
when guz points to an antecedent which is the complement of a 
proposition, it is applied to persons only ; thus, ? homme a qui j at 
parlé, but la chose a la quelle vous devez Saire attention. — Dont 
is preferable to de qui, whether we speak of persons or things ; 
V homme dont vous parlez ; la réputation dont vous jouissez.’ 


M. Laveaux’s principal authorities are Voltaire, Marmontel, 
the Chevalier de Jaucourt, La Harpe, and above all Condillac. 
His work is a dictionary not of the French language at large, 
but of its difficulties; that is, of the words about which cer- 
tain doubts and differences of opinion exist, and the use of 
which requires an investigation of grammar rules. It does 
not profess to enumerate the various significations of a word, 
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but gives them only as far as they are necessary to point out 
the mistakes of preceding writers, or to illustrate some general 
rule. It is compiled on a very useful plan; uniting by its 
alphabetical arrangement the means of easy consultation with 
the advantage of sequence in the reasoning by references from 
one article to another: his quotations also are good; and, if 
his statements in the shape of general reasons appear occa- 
sionally fanciful or refined, it is at least a satisfaction to arrive 
at something like a comprehensive view of the cause of dis- 
crepancies, of which most dictionaries merely notice the 
existence. We need scarcely add that the work is not 
adapted for perusal, but for occasional inspection ; and that 
it is required less by those who merely read French, than by 
those who aim at speaking it, and, above all, at writing it, 
with accuracy and elegance. 








Art. XI. L’Europe apres le Congrés d' Aix la Chapelle, &c.; 
t.e. Europe after the Congress of Aix la Chapelle; being a 
Sequel to the Congress of Vienna. By M. pe Prapt, formerly 
Archbishop of Mechlin. 8vo. pp. 378. Paris. 1819. 


puis indefatigable writer allows no epoch of consequence in 

the diplomatic history of Europe to-pass without an 
address to the public, in which he discusses the present and 
the eventual operation of the changes that are introduced. 
The scope of the work before us is very extensive, comprizing 
not only France, Great Britain, and Russia, but every inde- 
pendent state in Europe; each of which is brought forwards 
in a separate section, and rendered successively the object of 
the author’s remarks. He analyzes again the proceedings of 
the Congress of Vienna, considers their effects on the political 
relation of the different powers, and examines how far these 
are modified or altered by subsequent arrangements, par- 
ticularly by the Congress of Aix la Chapelle. France was the 
power most immediately affected by the last meeting of the 
allied sovereigns, and to her accordingly is devoted the first 
chapter in the volume before us: but, her situation being 
‘already familiar to our readers, we prefer to exhibit an 
example of this author’s reasoning from the passages relative 
to other states; premising that his style is so diffuse and un- 
connected, that the following paragraphs have been unavoid- 
ably condensed, and are to be considered much rather as a 
specimen of his matter than of his composition. 


Prussia.—* Since the territorial arrangements of the Congress 
of Vienna, Prussia has one of her arms on the Moselle, and the 
other on the Niemen; where is the body which connects these 
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two members? There are, we may say, three Prussias; the first 
in Poland, the second in Germany, and the third between the 
Maese and the Rhine. The first is flanked in all directions by 
Russia, the third lies within reach of France, and the only com- 
pact portion is the one in Germany. An attack from Russia 
would separate the eastern division from the body of the kingdom; 
an attack from France would over-run the grand duchy of the 
Rhine; and, in the event of a war with Austria, Prussian Silesia 
would have to support the whole pressure of the invading force. 
This want of concentration, this long and defenceless frontier, 
obliges Prussia to support a very large army, and to incur great 
expence in establishing those points of support which are denied to 
her by her position. How much remains to be done to give her 
any thing like a solid protection against such neighbours as 
Russia and France ?— Her finances are destined to be long em- 
barrassed: she will not be capable of carrying on war by her own 
means; and subsidies will be more necessary to her than ever, 
since she will not for ages possess an accumulated treasure like 
that of the Great Frederick.’ — 

Netherlands.—‘ The political system of the age called for a 
support to Germany on the side of France, the petty principalities 
hitherto existing in this part of Europe being evidently unfit for 
that purpose; and hence the necessity of forming a combined 
state, —the kingdom of the Netherlands. It would have been 
better to have given to this kingdom all the German territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and to have indemnified Prussia with 
Saxony: the Rhine, forming a barrier to the Netherlands, would 
then have left that kingdom the care of no other frontier than the 
one against France. Still the formation of this new kingdom is 
a great political benefit; it is situated between France, Prussia, 
and England; it can be formidable to none of them, and has no 
interest but to maintain peace with them all; and its stability will 
be found greater than it may at present appear, when we consider 
that it is the interest not only of Prussia and England to defend it 
against France, but of France to defend it against Prussia. 
Though of itself unable to resist the arms of France, it has not 
perhaps much to dread when we reflect that the latter power, in 
attacking it, must triumph over the armies of Europe; first of 
Prussia and next of England, which is ready to come forwards 
with her own troops and with a host of subsidized auxiliaries, 
The enmity alleged to exist between the Dutch and the Belgians is 
much over-rated ; such feelings are of importance only when they 
affect the basis of an union: but here each part of the machine of 
government obeys the same impulse; and the head of the state 
has no disposition to resist the improvements demanded by any 
particular province; all have in view an increase of prosperity 
from the future emancipation of America, and the expected ex- 
tension of commerce.’ 


The observations of Mi. pe Pravr on the policy of Eng- 


land are not extended to a great length, but sufficiently in- 
dicate 
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dicate the disposition of the writer, and the general character 
of a book which in many places is fanciful and erroneous, but 
in others marked by sound and liberal views. He falls into 
the common error of over-rating the extent of wealth accruing 


to us from our colonies, and of considering such expensive 


appendages as Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu in the light of 
highly valuable acquisitions: but, on coming to topics with 
which he is more familiar, and on analyzing our motives for 
political interference with the continent of Europe, his 
opinions are intitled to much more attention. He gives us 
the comfortable assurance that we need not feel disquieted at 
any continental changes, or be alarmed at any hostile move- 
ments except such as threaten one object, —the independence 
of the Low Countries. His remarks on the northern states 
seem also intitled to a favourable notice. 


‘ Sweden may look forwards with confidence to days of tran- 
quillity and happiness. Relieved from those quarrels with the 
neighbouring states which followed the possession of Livonia, 
Pomerania, and Finland, she has now no object but that of con- 
solidating her union with Norway, and of avoiding war with 
Russia, unless in concurrence with a great coalition. The new 
dynasty must, for its own safety, act a vigilant part, and seck its 
stability in the increased welfare of the nation. Those wars which, 
under Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., led the Swedish 
armies to fight and perish in foreign lands, would now be without 
necessity or object. Even Prussia is no longer interested in 
opposing Sweden, since the latter has relinquished Pomerania. 
The acquisition of Norway gives her an extended sea-coast and 
harbours where she most wanted them; augmenting her interest 
in increased commerce, and preparing for her a larger share of 
that commercial wealth which must follow a prolonged peace. 
How much is it to be regretted that the discovery and conquest 
of Spanish America were not atchieved by the nations of the north 
of Europe! what a contrast would have been afforded between their 
enterprizing and laborious habits and the indolence of the natives 
of the south of the Pyrenees ; who could neither turn that country 
to account when it was tranguil, nor recover it now that it is 
awakened by the spirit of independence! Norway is barren, 
and less productive to Sweden than Finland: but the change 
has removed the dangerous contact of Denmark, and in some 
measure lessened the terrors of the vicinity of Russia; while the 
general security of the Baltic is improved by the union of Sweden 
and Norway, one concentrated state being stronger than two 
which have no bond of union.’ — 

Denmark. — ‘ Recent events have rendered this kingdom the 
victim of many evils of which it was innocent: the separation of 
Norway was a bitter sacrifice to the inhabitants of both countries : 
but still the state of Denmark is not without consolatory consider- 
ations. Sweden has nothing more to demand at her hands; ye my 
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- farther claim would be opposed by Russia, by England, in short 
by the majority of the powers of Europe. Denmark may therefore 
rest assured of the peaceable possession of her territory, and may 
with confidence direct her industry to that maritime commerce 
which will prove the true source of her wealth and augmented 
population. Situated at the entrance of the Baltic, she must 
necessarily share largely in the eventual benefits of trade with 
America, and Copenhagen will be the great entrepot of this com- 
merce. The colonies of Denmark are not large; and their future 
separation from the mother-country, a separation to be anticipated 
by every state in Europe, may therefore take place without any 
great shock either to the fortune of individuals or the power of 
government. Perhaps it would have been better in the arrange- 
ments at Vienna to have allotted to Denmark not a part, but the 
whole, of the duchy of Lauenburg on the right of the Elbe, 
together with Lubeck and Hamburgh: these cities might have 
rested secure under this pacific government ; and the consolidation 
of petty states would evidently have given strength to the barrier 
of Germany on the north.’ 


These remarks on particular countries are followed by ob- 
servations of a more comprehensive nature; such as on the 
political spirit of the day, the maintenance of standing armies, 
and the rapid growth of a national debt throughout the dif- 
ferent states of Europe. On these topics, our limits do not 
permit us to enlarge; nor is it necessary, after the exposition 
lately given by us (M.R. for October, 1817,) of the views and 
composition of the Abbé pe Prapt. ‘To that article, and to 
our preceding notices, we refer such of our readers as may be 
desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with writings which 
have obtained great currency on the Continent; a circulation 
which may be attributed, however, less to the opinions of the 
author, than to his occasional disclosure of the official secrets 
of Bonaparte. 
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Art. XII. Histoire de la République de Venise, &c.; 2. e. A His- 
tory of the Republic of Venice. By P. Daru, of the French 
Academy. 8vo. 7 Vols. Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. Pzice 51. 


YRATTAROL’s Historical and Political Memoirs of the Re- 
public of Venice, which were noticed in our nineteenth 
volume, N.S. page 572., throw more light on the constitution 
than on the history of the state: while the volumes before us, 
on the contrary, give the history of Venice with orderly and suf- 
ficient detail, but inquire less into the administration and go- 
vernment. M. Grattarol had the present, and Count Daru 
takes 
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takes the past for his scope: but both deserve a place in the 
library of a critical historian. 

This work is divided into forty books, of which the first 
contains a geographical description of the Venctian territory. 
The alluvial soil of the Po is said to add yearly a breadth of 
two hundred feet of land to the Italian continent near its 
mouth. A people called Venetians, supposed to be of Vandal 
descent, inhabited at the earliest period on record the coasts 
at the northern extremity of the Adriatic, but the islands on 
which Venice now stands were merely a haunt of fishermen. 
The invasion of Italy by Alaric occasioned general insecurity 
on the Continent, and it was at this period that certain fugi- 
tive merchants, or owners of boats, from Padua, came and 
built dwellings on the Venetian isles. In 421, a fire destroyed 
twenty-four houses on the Rialto, which occasioned a vow to 
build a church to Saint James; and the consequent edifice 
forms the earliest monument of the republic of which we can 
trace the station. ‘Theodoric, King of the Goths, invaded 
Lombardy in 493; at which period, Cassiodorus addressed a 
letter to the inhabitants of the Lagoons, ordering them to 
bring by sea from Istria to Ravenna certain provisions of 
which the senatorial armies were in want; and this letter im- 
plies some municipal government at Venice, as well as an 
habitual allegiance to the authority which Cassiodorus repre- 
sented. A maritime war with some Slavonian pirates was 
the first enterprize of the nascent republic. A patriarch ex- 
pelled from Aquileia came to settle at Grado in 605, and 
contributed to the foundation of a cathedral. In the year 
697 the elective magistracy, hitherto called tribunes of the 
people, placed at their head a duke, or doge, whose office was 
to continue for life. Of the first fifty doges, five abdicated 
the sovereignty, nine were banished or deposed, five had their 
eyes put out, and five were assassinated. ‘To make the duke- 
dom hereditary in the family was the usurpation mosi fre- 
quently attempted by the doges.—The arrival of the body of 
Saint Mark from Alexandria in 827 was the epocha of a 
festival which attests commercial prosperity, and an am- 
bitiously magnificent superstition. : 

The second and third books carry on the history of the 
doges to the year 1191. ‘The acquisition of Dalmatia, the 
first crusade, the capture of Tyre, then of Corfu, the expe- 
dition against Sicily, and other co-operations with the 
crusaders, are detailed: they severally contributed to enrich 
the merchants, and to prepare the empire of the country. 
Book iv. includes some controversies with the Holy See, during 


which the republic was laid under an interdict, The taking 
of 
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of Constantinople in 1203, by the Venetians and French, and 
the consequent partition of the Greek empire, gave great im- 
portance to the insular dominion of the Venetians, who added 
Candia to the possessions which they had already acquired in 
the Archipelago. — The fifth and sixth books relate a war 
with the Genoese, and various revolutions of the censtitution 
of Venice. An ingenious map is inserted, which renders in- 
telligible the singular plan of election. -— The seventh book 
narrates those quarrels with Ferrara which drew on the Ve- 
netians the displeasure of the Pope, and a consequent excom- 


munication. All the sovereigns of Europe concurred to 
execute the papal bull. 


‘ In England,’ says the author, ‘ they confiscated the property 
of the excommunicated Venetian merchants, robbed their counting- 
houses, and plundered their travellers. In France, those Vene- 
tians who had brought merchandise to the public fairs beheld it 
seized and dispersed by order of the government, and their vessels 
were confiscated in the harbours. It was still worse on the coasts 
of Italy, in Calabria, in Tuscany, and especially at Genoa; for 
not only all the Venetians there were ruined, but many were mas- 
sacred. A great number found themselves reduced to slavery, 
and were sold by Christians to barbarians and Mohammedans under 
the authority of the Pope’s bull. Happy for us, adds the historian 
Carlo Antonio Maria, that the Saracens were not baptized, and 


that our ships and crews in their ports were respected in the usual 
manner.’ 


Book viii. relates the withdrawment of the interdict, the vin- 
dictive expedition against the Genoese, the revolt of Candia, 
the crusade of Smyrna, the rebellion of Zara, and the de- 
vastations suffered by pestilence in 1343. ‘The conspiracy of 
Marino Falieri closes the book. 

From the tenth to the fifteenth books, the author is em- 
ployed in narrating those successive wars, managed by hired 
condottiert against the petty potentates of Lombardy, which 
gradually extended the continental sway of Venice westward 
to Brescia and Bergamo, and began to alarm the Dukes of 
Milan for their own independence. ‘This alarm, however, 
produced an efficacious resistance, conducted by Francesco 
Sforza, and seconded by the French court; and it progres- 
sively brought on the pernicious league of Cambray, which 
imposed limits to the territorial aggrandizement of a republic 
so favourable to the dignity and independence of Italy. 

In the sixteenth book is related the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. Hitherto, the Venetians had principally pre- 
served such intercourse as subsisted between that city and the 
rest of Europe; and they had been the chief importers of the 
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little Greek literature and traditional science which continued 
to decorate the metropolis of the eastern empire: but, now, 
Greek fugitive priests and philosophers were destined to emi- 
grate into Italy, and, by teaching their language and intro- 
ducing their treasury of manuscripts, were to domesticate in 
Europe those studies which led to the revival of learning, of 
art, of taste, and of philosophy. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth books are chiefly occupied 
with petty acquisitions and cessions of isles in the Archipelago, 
which were necessitated by the varying events of wars against 
the Mohammedans. 

Volume III. opens with a picture of the trade, manufac- 
tures, and commerce of the Venetians at their highest pitch 
of opulence and prosperity. ‘The expedition of the French 
king, Charles VIII., to Naples, is related with unappropriate 
detail, and occupies the whole twentieth book. | 

Books xxi. to xxv. are employed about various petty enter- 
prizes, and narrate also the operations occasioned by the league 
of Cambray concluded in 1509, which may be considered as the 
grand cause of the declension of Venetian power. Had the 
republic connected with its metropolis the principal cities un- 
der its dominion, by allowing them to delegate tribunes of the 
people, and thus to take a part in preparing the decisions of 
the senate, it is likely that Venice might have consolidated 
under its sway most of the free cities of Italy, and have be- 
come in a commercial age what Rome had been in a military 
period, the practical soul of the body of the Italian people. 

Volume LV. traces the gradual declension of the republic, 
partly resulting from the new course which oriental commerce 
adopted, round the Cape of Good Hope; and partly from the 
intolerant and illiberal character which the alarms of odious 
governors impressed on internal institutions. The here- 
ditary aristocracy of Venice was unfortunately never intent on 
incorporating the excluded classes, as fast as they acquired 
the instruction and the opulence which rendered them worthy 
of citizenship, but pertinaciously maintained its own exclusive 
privileges and monopoly of power by the suppression of public 
liberty, and the consequent extinction of public spirit. 

In the twenty-eighth book, Count Daru intimates that the 
story of Don Sebastian’s appearance at Venice has never been 
satisfactorily elucidated. We confess our opinion that this 
fourth Sebastian (there had been already three pretenders) 
was but another impostor patronized by the republic. The 
evidence for the death of the King of Portugal in battle during 
his African crusade is not liable to any rational suspicion: it 
is naturally probable, it is circumstantial, and it was not ao 
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puted during the reign of the rightful heir, his uncle Henry 
the cardinal. After the Spanish usurpation began, a doubt 
which had the obvious purpose of unsettling the allegiance of 
the Portuguese was first propagated. The story of Sebastian’s 
preservation originated at Tercera, one of the Azores; and 
twenty whole years elapsed before the return of this pretended 
Sebastian. According to his own story, he was still in Egypt 
at the time of his uncle’s death, and consequently within reach 
of European intelligence. This, then, was the proper period 
for his return ; and why should he go and bury himself in a 
Georgian convent so long in vain? His apparition at Venice, 
a state hostile to the Spaniards, rather than at Rome, which 
was the natural asylum of refugee catholic princes, is ill ex- 
plained by the robbery which is said to have befallen the King 
and his attendants in Sicily, and which ought rather to have 
prevented than to have occasioned his reaching the extremity 
of the Adriatic. Rome inclined to the Spanish interest, and 
Venice was the retreat of the refugees from Portugal. — On 
the supposition of imposture, the place of appearance is na- 
tural. The Venetian senate, being well disposed to the revo- 
lutionary Portuguese, did exactly that which was likely to 
give importance to this pretender, and to prevent detection : 
they transferred him notoriously to a state-prison: they 
suffered the Spanish ambassador and the King of France to 
interfere about his commitment: but they never allowed a 
particle of evidence to transpire, and they carefully intercepted 
investigation, even from less partial quarters. If we suppose 
this Sebastian to be the true king, his long detention becomes 
inexplicable. That the Venetians took an interest in his 
safety is clear from their anger with the Duke of Tuscany on 
account of his seizure. Finally, the Neapolitan examinations 
so admittedly terminated in the detection of imposture, and in 
the proof of his being a Calabrian, that the self-created king 
was paraded on an ass through the streets of Naples, as if to 
court various confrontation, in a place full of Spaniards who 
had visited Portugal. The real king would have been re- 
moved speedily by an ostentatious execution: an impostor 
only could be safely sentenced to the gallies, preserved alive 
for inspection, and transferred to San Lucar, in the very 
neighbourhood of Portugal. 

The thirty-first book is allotted to the examination of that 
conspiracy, which supplied our dramatist Otway with the fable 
of his Venice Preserved ; and much novelty of view, as well as 
sagacity of critical animadversion, is displayed in this analysis. 
Count Daru is of opinion that the whole story was a false 
alarm, ingeniously directed against the Spanish ambassador, 
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but unprovoked by any conduct on his part. The Duke of 
Ossuna, Spanish viceroy at Naples, was, according to the 
present author, the employer of Pierre, of Jatfier, of 
Renault, and of all the pretended conspirators; and he 
retained them for the purpose of engaging Dutch and Vene- 
tian troops and adventurers to assist him in assuming the in- 
dependent royalty of Naples. With this scheme, the Venetian 
republic was made acquainted, and was disposed to concur; 
and therefore these agents were suffered to enroll desperate 
persons for an unknown enterprize, which they themselves 
mistook for an intended attempt on Venice. The Duke of 
Ossuna, however, having been disappointed of the expected 
connivance of France and Savoy, timidly gave up his Neapo- 
jitan plan of usurpation : on which the rulers of -Venice, de- 
sirous of obliterating the traces of his treason, or fearing to 
commit themselves with Spain, or anxious to be prepared with 
better grounds of war than their own countenance of rebellion 
in the Spanish viceroy, seized the agents of Ossuna as incend- 
iaries employed by Spain. This is superfine policy, but much 
in the spirit of the practical Machiavelism of Italian di- 
plomacy. 

In books xxxiil. to xxxiv. the author relates the war of 
Lombardy, the war of Candia, and the acquisition and loss 
of the Morea. It was unquestionably in the power of Venice 
to have awakened the Greeks from their long slumber: but a 
rapacious and venal nobility, exclusively bent on the advance- 
ment of their private and personal fortunes, was not an in- 
strument fitted to excite that popular ardour and patriotic 
enthusiasm, that remembrance of antient heroism, that spirit 
of liberty and magnanimity, that classical love of the fair and 
good, which are destined, we hope, at some period to re-animate 
Greece. 

Volume V. does not observe the same proportionate length 
of narrative which had hitherto been adopted, but a single 
chapter, the thirty-fifth book, hurries the history from 1719 
to 1789; from the war about the succession of Parma and 
Tuscany to the French Revolution. ‘The series of Doges is 
barely named, and the republic makes no more sensation than 
the Sleeping Beauty. Books xxxvi—xl. narrate, in great 
detail, so much of the Italian campaign of Bonaparte as in- 
fluenced the fortunes of the Venetian provinces, extinguished 
their independence in 1798, and finally transferred to the 
house of Austria the dominions of the entire republic and the 
metropolis itself. At the conclusion of the history, the author 
thus sums up his sentiments of the Venetians: 


¢ After having considered the Venetians in their political organ- 
ization, their military achievements, thew industry, and their 
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opulence, it seems proper to estimate those services for which 
European society is indebted to them, It remains to be examined 
what progress they impressed on human knowledge; since, after 
fourteen hundred centuries of existence, some discoveries in 
science and some monuments of art are all that is left of this 
celebrated people. 

‘ We must acknowlege that the mercantile spirit, so generally 
diffused among this people, and the dumb obedience required by 
a wise but suspicious government, were not favourable to the de- 
velopement of thought. Yet still the opulence bestowed by com- 
merce, the versatile residence and travelled habits of the citizens, 
and the enduring peace of their interior, counterbalanced to a cer- 
tain point those depressing causes. 

‘ Whatever judgment we may form of the government of 
Venice, we must own that, among all the societies of modern Eu- 
rope, it was the first which acquired a stable organization. The 
practice of navigation necessitates various studies, or at least ob- 
servations, which are the sources of knowlege; and the habit of 
frequenting distant nations enlarges ideas, destroys prejudices, 
and imposes comparisons of which the consequences may be salu- 
tary. The Venetians were early in relation with the only polished 
nations of the middle age, the Greeks and the Arabians ; and it 
is probable that they owed to this observation of foreign manners 
the advantage of escaping from that restless ignorance, which is 
always blindly attempting some useless change. ‘They gave them- 
selves laws, imperfect no doubt, but few in number; they kept 
them for six hundred years ; and their history is not stained by any 
civil war. 

‘ Witnesses of the fury with which the Greeks had addicted 
themselves to controversial theology, they could discover that vain 
subtleties only increase the darkness to which the human mind is 
condemned, whenever it attempts to overstep the limits of the 
present and visible state of being. ‘The dissolution of the Greek 
empire, owing principally to these disputes, convinced Venice of 
their danger ; and it had the good sense to abstain from them. 
The republic never deviated from the faith, nor into controversy : 
always submissive, as a Christian state, to the head of the church, 
it was the first to detect and define the limits of ecclesiastical 
power over the administration of countries; and it taught the 
trembling and the refractory sovereigns of Europe, that the usurp- 
ations of Rome may be resisted without separating from the Holy 
See. 

‘ No time was lost at Venice in disputes about government, or 
about doctrine: but the people supported its administration when 
unable to amend it, and preserved the religion which was handed 
down by their ancestors. The necessity of providing for the wants 
of life gave to their minds another direction; and the lot which 
placed the Venetians on a barren sand, where neither vegetation nor 
fresh water could be procured, compelled them to go beyond sea for 
every thing. They bought, they sold, and they imitated, the pro- 
ductions of other men and other countries; and this traflic be- 
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came to them a source of opulence and an instrument of luxury. 
In early'times, the Venetians, more than any other people, contri- 
buted to the progress of manufacturing industry, and this pursuit 
soon calls in science to its aid” (Vol. v. p. 583.) 


A catalogue of the names which have most illustrated the 
republic concludes the survey. To the doge and historian 
Andreas Dandolo, high praise is assigned for his munificent 
contributions and judicious exertions to promote the revival 
of literature. Whatever manuscripts Petrarch desired him 
to import, his clerks, and supercargoes, and commercial tra- 
vellers, were commanded to seek at Alexandria, at Salonica, 
at Constantinople, or at Ephesus. He enriched the library 
of Saint Mark; and Petrarch bequeathed to it his own collec- 
tion, so much of which this doge had previously placed at his 
command. The first Venetian versifier was Bartolomeo 
Giorgi, but he composed in Provencal: the first Italian 
translation of the Bible was made by the Venetian Maler@i ; 
and the first printed Hebrew Bible was edited by Bomberg at 
Venice. Aleandro, « Greek professor at Paris, and the author 
of an early lexicon and grammar for that language, was also 
a native of the Venetian states. Still the nation became 
more remarkable for its printers than for its authors, and 
seemed to value literature only as an object of commercial 
speculation. In geographical science, in map-making, and in 
the description and discovery of strange coasts, the Venetians 
acquired a degree of merit which subsequent exertions have 
superseded. The earliest mention of the compass is by 
Marino Sanuto of Venice, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. The words, as quoted by Formaleone in his Saggio 
sulla Nautica antica dei Veneziani, are these: ** Quum potius 
magnes attrahit ferrum, quia nobiliori modo in magnete virtus 
suit principit poli arctict reperitur.” Galileo was appointed 
professor at Padua by the senate of Venice, and the offer 
of a tripled salary was made to detain him from retiring to 
his own country. ‘The first lock, or sluice, applied to any 
European canal, was constructed at the expence and on the 
terra firma of the republic. Mathematicians and mechanics 
abound. When Ariosto, at the close of his poem, describes 
his vessel as reaching the port, he names among those who 
approach to welcome him five Venetians; a proof that it was 
for the public of this metropolis especially that he wrote. 
Ludovici, the materialist, author of the triumph of Charle- 
magne, was allowed to dedicate his poem to the doge Andrea 
Gritti. The father of Tasso was born in the Venetian terri- 
tory; and so were Trissino, Oliviero, and Fratta, the author 
of the Maltheide. The Venetians were the revivers = the 
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drama, and preceded the F'lorentines in the adoption of 
classical subjects:—the Hecuba of Dolce, translated into 
English, is probably the play to which we find an allusion in 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. Maffei and Zeno have prolonged to 
our own times the reputation of the Venetian dramatists. — 
The architects of Venice, who were numerous, invented close 
chimneys at the beginning of the fourteenth century; before 
which a huge and roofless tower in the kitchen had been the 
solitary fire-place in their apartments: — camino is a word 
belonging to the Venetian dialect. Buono is the earliest, 
and Palladio and Scamozzi are the most celebrated, of the 
Venetian architects. — Their school of painting acquired yet 
higher distinction. Tvtian, Giorgione, Bassano, Tintoretto, 
and Paul Veronese, are among the more distinguished artists 
in this line; and Andrea Montegna, by the invention of en- 
graving on copper, has rendered to every school of art an 
imperishable service. If among her early sculptors Venice 
can name with pride only Briseo and Aspetti, she has con- 
ferred on our own times the pre-eminent Canova. 

Volumes VI. and VII. of this work consist wholly of an 
appendix of documents ; such as extracts from original autho- 
rities, public papers, and other justificatory pieces: to which 
an extensive index is added. ‘The entire performance bears 
resemblance, and owes advantages in many particulars, to 
Labaume’s Abridged History of Venice, on which we com- 
mented with no cursory attention in our sixty-seventh volume, 
p- 523-3 and to that article we refer the reader for an analysis 
of those causes (see especially p. 529.) which impressed on 
the Venetian nobdile his peculiar character. Count Daru 
writes at greater length, and in the earlier part of his work 
with a more comprehensive survey of authorities: but in the 
latter part of it his industry somewhat relaxes, and his narra- 
tive incurs a shrinking meagerness. In this respect he is 
essentially different from his predecessor and rival, that, in 
relating the campaigns of Bonaparte, he observes the tone of 
a royalist, whereas M. Labaume on every occasion parades a 
republican slang; and this precaution will secure to Count 
Daru a preference of attention from his countrymen. Since 
the restoration of royalty, it has become the fashion in France 
to push out of circulation the democratic authors, and to con- 
sider those writers only as I'rench classics who have resumed 
the worship of the grand monarque, and can bend a knee at 
the foot of the altar. 

French readers have always received with marked compla- 
cency a history of the decline and fall of commercial nations, 
Like Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, they delight to 
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brood over fallen warehouses and deserted quays, and to watch 
the owl to her nest in the lightless pharos. A secret hope 
rests in their minds that the wealth founded on foreign traffic 
is of a less permanent nature than that which results from 
domestic industry ; and they trust that they shall find superior 
longevity attached to inferior national prosperity. If, how- 
ever, it be true, as we think this history shews, that Venice 
fell only in consequence of having neglected to extend the 
basis of her freedom, those nations, who are imitating the 
pursuits of that state, have in their own hands a remedy 
against analogous dissolution. 
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Art. XHI. Voyage dans le Levant, &c.; i. e. Travels in the Le- 
vant, in 1817 and 1818, by Count nr ForBin. 8vo. pp. 460. 
Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 12s. 
sewed. 


\ E are told, at the beginning of this narrative, that M. pr 

Forsiy’s journey was undertaken in a great degree at 
his own expence, aud that his desire of visiting the Levant 
induced him to sell a patrimonial estate on the banks of the 
Durance, in order to obtain the requisite supply of ready 
money. Some facilities for the enterprize, however, were 
granted by government ; and a gratuitous passage was awarded 
to him and his companions on board the frigate Cleopatra, 
with introductory letters to the French consuls, and to the 
Turkish authorities. The embarkation took place at Mar- 
seilles, and the first landing at Milo, the antient Melos, 
an island of the Archipelago, nearly contiguous to Argen- 
tiega. The theatre of Milo had been discovered by Baron 
Haller of Munich, who lately fell a victim to his zeal for 
the examination of classical antiquities. ‘The next landing 
took place in the port of Athens; whieh the author visited in 
company with tie intelligent French consul, M. Lauvel, out 
of whose collection he acquired for the Museum of Paris 
several sculptured remains. Constantinople is the ensuing 
place of stay; and then Smyrna. We copy, as less familiar, 
the description of the supposed ruins of Ephesus : 


« A rocky mountain of toilsome ascent conducts by winding 
ways to the plain of Ephesus, which extends with gradual inclin- 
ation from a mosque, formerly the church of Saint John, to the sea- 
shore. The principal ruins are half way down the hill, and stretch 
along the declivities which border the flat land : the latter being 
covered with bushes, furrowed by torrents, and intersected by the 
winding Cayster, a little river which runs into the sea by the ruins 


of an aatient quay which seem to designate the port. For a 
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space of nearly three leagues, we meet with numberless 
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columns, ruins of villas, of which the apartments can yet be traced, 
remains of long aqueducts, and hewn blocks of granite, marble, 
and porphyry. An amphitheatre, visibly defined in its whole ex- 
tent, and several triumphal arches, announce the grandeur, ele- 
gance, and magnificence of Ephesus. 

* The hills, which surround this plain, are almost entirely hol- 
lowed by sepulchres or quarries; and epitaphs of the humble dead 
contrast with the proud inscriptions of trophied arches. On the 
right, a Pharos points on high, as if navigation still approached 
this deserted shore; on the left, fennel-bushes, nopals, and wild fig- 
trees, conceal with their vegetation the crumblifg monuments. 

‘ From the port to the city, an antient road may be traced, 
consisting ofa pavement formed of large blocks of palombina, a sort 
of grey marble from the neighbouring mountain. It commences 
at the corner of the quay, extends before the ruins of warehouses, 
of the stadium, and of the theatre, and proceeds between two 
mountains, in the valley of which were the principal edifices of 
the city. The arena of the stadium is on a level with the road ; 
and the steps, cut out of the rock, ascend the whole height of 
the hill. A remaining portico appears to indicate the station of 
the forum. The stadium would, I think, have contained three 
times as many spectators as the Coliseum at Rome: in general, the 
theatres of that metropolis sufficed for its numerous population : 
but those of Ephesus had occasionally to include all Greece. 

‘ Two great gates decorated the entrance of the stadium. One 
is almost overthrown; the other is of marble, and has been re- 
paired with some fragments from a different edifice. Greek in- 
scriptions may be traced, some withered basso-relievos, and the 
Latin words ACCENSO RENSI ET’ ASIAE. 

‘ Following the road down hill, I came to another theatre, 
Two inscriptions were placed on one arcade : but I could not 
copy them, because they had been filled with plaster by some 
Englishmen, friends of science, and ever mindful of the gratifi- 
cation of others.* This theatre, cut into the rock, is of surprizing 
magnitude: wherever the spectator sat, he would have before him 
a view of the sea, of the circus, the naumachia, the mountains of 
the gulf, the harbour, and the temple of Diana. 

¢ Farther on is a temple, of which the columns and entablature 
in great part remain: it was of the richest architecture, of the 
Corinthian order. One of the angles of the pediment appeared to 
me singularly to resemble, in material, dimension, and sculpture, 
the fragments preserved in the Colonna garden at Rome. 

© Behind these great ruins, appears a smaller theatre than the 
one already described, which was perhaps the Odeum: it is 
circular; and its steps, cut into the mountain, seem to have been 
cased with marble. Immense therms stand leaning against the 
remains of an aqueduct, which unites two mountains covered with 
various remnants of edifices. This investigation brought me to 
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* The import of this sentence is rather ambiguous. Is it in- 
tended for a sneer by the noble Count ?— Rev. 
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the walls of the city, which satisfactorily define its enormous 
circuit. 

¢ J arrived with some fatigue and difficulty, and under a burning 
sun, at the vast precincts of the temple of Diana. The whole ap- 
peared to me in extent equal to the Louvre and the Tuileries. ‘The 
foundation, which supported the principal building, still subsists: 
but all the columns have been taken away, and have chiefly been 
conveyed to Constantinople. Strong walls of brick and stone 
announce a reconstruction of the back part of the temple on the 
side of the opisthodome, clearly posterior to the original work ; 
and subterraneous apartments, formed of huge blocks of white 
stone, display an infinitude of corridores, which may indicate the 
exact dimensions of the building, the colonnade, &c. 

¢ On beholding these gigantic constructions, it is easy to con- 
ceive how much they must have cost the people of Greece and 
Asia. Behind the temple of Diana, stands a circular monument 
adorned with columns ; and another, of a square form, which has 
been paved with marble. A third building, over the vaults, is en- 
tirely inruins. These three remains compose a sort of mound, pal- 
pably impressed with the exquisite taste of the Greeks in the 
brilliant period of their prosperity. 

¢ What a subject for profound emotions is the spectacle of this 
spreading desolation! What a terrible and singular lesson to walk 
for leagues among ruins, and to behold materials of admirable 
beauty, chiselled by the hand of genius, become a lair for the 
wolf and a den for the wild boar! 

¢ The Gate of the Persecution is a marble edifice, con- 
structed with the fragments of older buildings, and reminded me 
of Roman monuments. ‘Two basso relievos were irregularly 
inserted above the door-way: the English have lately taken 
away that which represented the death of Hector : but the oper- 
ation was performed so badly, that the car of Achilles and the 
body of Hector are yet left. I endeavoured to remove the other 
bas-relief, but could not succeed for want of ropes and tools. A 
recent earthquake has overthrown this gate, since I sat down to 
draw it; and the ground is covered with a frightful chaos of stone 
and marble friezes, pediments, architraves, metopes, and statues : 
allthat charmed of yore, by the regularity and perfection of its 
forms, now appals by the confusion of its wreck. I followed the 
course of the aqueduct into the mountains, where it still collects 
the waters of various abundant sources: but no one comes to 
taste them. Some Turkish baths, themselves forsaken, stand 
near; and the water gushes in a cascade on the dome of these 
ruins, and buries itself among festoons of wild vines. Distant 
ages of civilization, and modern barbarism, have alike chronicled 
their annals on this seat of regret; where only the wanderer 
heaves a lofty reflection, and then bows to the conviction of the 

erishable nature of all things. 

‘ The citadel, placed on Mount Pion, commanded a part of the 
town which still exists, and where the great mosque stands. It is 


of Moorish architecture, and superior to the Alhambra both ~ 
plan 
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plan and execution. The entire building consists of marble of the 
most dazzling whiteness ; and the gate, of which the ornaments are 
exquisitely finished, leads into a court planted with fine trees, in 
the midst of which a basin receives a copious fall of clear and fresh 
water. The lightness of the arcades, supported by columns forty- 
five feet high, the elegant sculpture of the vaulted cieling, and 


the exquisite finish of every part, are alike marvellous and de- 
lightful. 


‘ We dined near three or four thatched cottages which harbour 
the population of the modern Ephesus: the inhabitants are pale 
and sickly; and the Aga, as miserable as the people whom he 
rules, was dying of a fever. To dwell in a deserted town is ever 
where dangerous: I have observed the fact in Italy, in the Morea, 


and in Syria: death seems ambitious to reign alone over the 
regions which he has conquered.’ 


Our readers will observe the positive and confident tone of 
the whole of this passage, on a subject of so much doubt and 
controversy as the remains and even the situation of the an- 
tient Ephesus, which was the sport of so many vicissitudes. 

At Smyrna, the author again embarks for Acca, and lands 
in Palestine. He beholds Mount Carmel from the sea, visits 
Joppa, and proceeds to Jerusalem. Here he follows, and not 
with equal steps, M. Chateaubriand, (see our Ixviith volume, 
p. 496.) whose manner of writing is rather imitated than rival- 
led, and whose objects of attention’ are approached afresh. 
Count Forsrn also repeats the Catholic blunder of mistak- 
ing the grave included in the church, built by Saint Helena, 
for the holy burial-place. Only Dr. Clarke, of all the Euro- 

ean travellers, has been permitted to kneel at the real tomb 
of Christ: which stands among those sepulchres of the house 
‘‘ of the holy Zion,” as they are inscribed, where all the mem- 
bers of the Davidical family reposed together; and where one 
tomb appears regularly hollowed in the rock, which had never 
immured its victim, the stone having been rolled away from 
the mouth of the sepulchre. ‘This was certainly the scene of 
that great Resurrection, which will for ever agitate the hopes 
and fears of collective Christendom. 

After having visited Jericho, the river Jordan, and other 
remarkable places in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, Count 
Forpin passes on to Damietta, in his way to the antiquities 
of Egypt. Our countrywoman, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
(daughter of the late Earl Stanhope,) is described as resident 
at Antoura, a small town at the foot of Mount Libanon. It 
is stated that her beneficence has so much attached the Bedo- 
ween Arabs, that, on her going to visit the ruins of Palmyra, 
they offered there to proclaim and acknowlege her as their 

queen ; 
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queen: that she modestly refused this strange and perhaps 
dangerous sort of triumph: but that she continues her anti- 
quarian researches, and has caused, at considerable expence, 
much of the drifted sands to be removed which covered the 
antient Askalon. ‘The extortions of the Aga of Jaffa have 
checked this meritorious enterprize. 

In this part of the tour, an Arabian tale is introduced, in- 
titled the History of Ismael and Maryam. As it occupies 
four-and-twenty pages, it would be too long for us to quote 
with convenience, and it could not be separated or abridged 
with effect: but we recommend a translation of it to those 
Magazines which supply novel-readers with a monthly story, 
since it is interesting, pathetic, and composed with admirable 
truth of local colouring. 

The lake Menzaleh is described by Count F. A new edi- 
fice has been erected on its shore, in which Genoese and Vene- 
tian sailors, who have been brought thither for that purpose, 
are constantly occupied in salting for the Mediterranean 
market the fish which are caught in this fruitful lake. M. 
Piozin, a Frenchman, is the director of this establishment, 
in which it has been judged necessary to interest Mohammed 
Aly, the Bashaw of Egypt. The salt-fish of Damietta will 
soon become celebrated in Europe. 

Cairo is the next place visited. The Pyramids have lately 
been heaped on us in so many forms, that we shall at present 
leave these Pelions and Ossas to settle their stability unheeded. 
We may, however, observe that, in the concluding verse of 
the book of Genesis, it is stated that the body of Joseph was 
embalmed, and put in a coffin in Egypt. Now the word ren- 
dered coffin may signify a cumulus, and perhaps a pyramid ; 
and it seems likely that the numerous descendants of Joseph, 
in concurrence with the vassals of the whole family of his 
brethren, should have made a great effort to build for him a 
mausoleum worthy of his social rank, and of his beneficence 
to them. Is it improbable that the task-work, exacted from 
the Israelites on that occasion, should have given rise to the 
plan of compulsory levies of labour among the graziers of 
Goshen, which, at length, was abused by the Pharaohs, and 
occasioned the Mosaic rebellion? On the most antient of the 
pyramids we should be inclined to fix as the real monument 
of Joseph; for, if any one had already been extant when the 
book of Genesis was written, (and the greater part of that 
book comes apparently from the hand of Joseph himself,) 
scme mention would have occurred of so striking and im- 
portant an edifice. 

A notice 
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A notice occurs at p.211. of the French Mamelukes set- 
tled in Egypt, which shews that the Parisian ministry for 
foreign affairs still keep in view the acquisition of that country. 

Among the ruins of Thebes, (p. 263.) the author distin- 
guished two colossal statues in a sitting posture, with the faces 
turned to the east. ‘These seem to be the statues which Se- 
sostris erected after the conquest of Aéthiopia, (Herodotus, 
Euterpe, 110.) representing himself and his wife, and are pro- 
bably the oldest specimens of sculptured portraiture now in 
being. On one of the pedestals may still be read the name 
of Germanicus, who thus recorded a pilgrimage of curiosity. 

At p. 289. mention occurs of the death of M. Royer, a 
surgeon, to whom is ascribed the execution of an order to 
poison the wounded French soldiers at Jaffa. 

We are told at p. 307. that the English are gradually re- 
viving a great commerce with the East Indies over the 
isthmus of Suez; and that the house of Briggs at Alexandria 
has granted to Mohammed Aly a share in its profits, for the 
sake of the protection which he gives to their enterprizing 
speculations. 

An Appendix is attached to this volume, containing various 
classical dissertations relative to the monuments visited and 
described by Count Fornin. ‘These are illustrations, by Eu- 
ropean scholars, of the more remarkable topics of attention: 


of which the most interesting, perhaps, is an extract from the | 


Courier of Mount Mokatam, giving many minute particulars 
of the discoveries of Belzoni. 

An explanation of plates occurs at the end, specifying 
views of the principal curiosities mentioned and described 
in the text, which would, doubtless, be surveyed with amuse- 
ment and instruction: but this illustrative volume has not 
reached us. An Orbis pictus, an engraved geography, con- 
taining views and plans of the principal cities of the world, 
and specific delineations of their more remarkable monuments, 
was executed on a modest scale at Venice during the splendor 
of that republic: but it begins to be time to collect and de- 
posit on a more magnificent scale our present knowlege of 
the physiognomy of the world. vai | 

This work is dedicated, with permission, to the King of 
France, in a style of antient French adulation: while a some- 
what melancholy tone overspreads the whole narrative, which 
confirms the hint given in the motto, that the desire of a re- 
medy for low spirits induced the author toundertake his journey. 


‘© Moestus eram; requiesque mihi, non fama, petita est ; 
Mens intenta suis ne forct usque malis.” 
Ovip. Trist. iv. 1. 
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Ant. XIV. Voyage Historique en Egypte, &c.; 7. e. Historical 
Travels in Egypt during the Campaigns of Generals Bonaparte, 
Kléber, and Ménou, by Dominic pi PrzetRo; with a Map of 
Egypt, illustrative of the Route. 8vo. pp. 340. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price ros. 


T= author of this tour, which, according to the title, is 

rather historical than geographical, was one of the soldiers 
who, in 1798, attended Bonaparte in his Egyptian expe- 
dition. He embarked on the 19th of May in that year, had 
the opportunity of landing at Malta, and towards the close 
of June was in garrison at Alexandria. Here General 
Kléber was left in command, and the author accompanied the 
detachment which proceeded to Cairo. The battle of the Py- 
ramids having opened this city to the French, it was eagerly 
occupied, and is here described in a state of comparative inte- 
grity, previously to the devastation which subsequent difficul- 
ties occasioned. 

In the second book, the author marches under the gallant 
but ill-fated Desaix into Upper Egypt, and relates the various 
difficulties of the expedition. Faioum and Siouth are de- 
scribed: but the chief attention of the writer is concentered, 
not on the antiquities, which attract only a passing attention, 
but on the motions of Morad Bey, and the other hostile au- 
thorities. ‘The army continued to ascend the Nile to Girgeh, 
Tentyra, Thebes, Esneh, and at length to Syene:— but it 
soon became necessary to return; and the warfare now shifted 
to the eastern side of the Nile, and gave occasion to several 
skirmishes at Benout and Keneh. From this place to Cosseir, 
a frequented road exists. At Keneh, General Desaizx was re- 


joined by the corps to which the author first belonged. 


Book III. describes those military achievements of which 
Lower Egypt was the theatre: but, as these form a part of 
the campaign much better known, and already narrated in 
detail, M. Prerro is comparatively rapid in his survey. Some 
observations occur on the treaty of [l-Arish, which was con- 
cluded between Sir Sidney Smith and General Aléber ; and 
it is here contended (see pp. 200. and 201.) that our Admiral, 
Lord Keith, violated this agreement in a manner not cor- 
rectly defensible. 

The fourth and concluding book gives an account of the 
evacuation of Egypt; and some curious notes are added, from 
which (p. 337.) we will extract an anecdote. 


‘ Among the traits of regard which the virtues of General De- 
saix excited from the inhabitants of Upper Egypt, one does too 
much honour to his memory to be passed over in silence. In the 
number of the Egyptians whom his affability of character had 
attached to his person, was a person named Mallem Jacob. = 
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the battle of the Pyramids, this young man abandoned the fortunes 
of Morad Bey to adopt those of our General, followed Desaix 
through the whole campaign of Upper Egypt, and partook the perils 
and glories of his success. When the news of the death of De- 
sai at the battle of Marengo had been widely circulated, Mallem 
Jacob wrote to General Ménou, stating that, if the French go- 
vernment meant to erect a monument in Egypt to the memory of 
that lamented officer, he would subscribe one-third of the sumwhich 
should be consecrated to this pious office. This is, perhaps, the 
first instance of a native of a conquered country being willing to 


sacrifice his private property in erecting a trophy to the glory of 
the conqueror.’ 


Military men may study this book with some advantage; and 
it is a necessary document for those who are engaged in relat- 
ing the history of the wars of the French Revolution, since it 
throws light on the manners of the Egyptians, and on the 
characters of many acting chieftains. It forms, indeed, ap- 
parently the best account which we have yet seen of the 
French campaign in Upper Egypt. Antiquarian students, 
however, will find nothing in it to reward their attention. 





Art. XV. Histoire Métallique de Napoleon, &c.; 2. e. A Metallic 
History of Napoleon, or Collection of Medals and Coins, which 
have been struck from the first Campaign of the Army of Italy 


to his Abdication in 1815. 4to. pp.120. Sold by Treuttel 
and Wurtz, London. 1819. Price 3]. 13s. 6d. 


T= late Chevalier Mil/in had undertaken, and began in 
the year 1806 to publish,’a metallic history of the French 
Revolution ; containing a description and graphic delineation 
of all the medals and coins which had been struck at the 
expence of the government, from the convocation of the States- 
General in 1789 to the first Italian campaign of Bonaparte in 
1796. In the preface to that work, the author announced 
his intention to continue the publication on the same plan, 
and in a second part to illustrate the Italian and German 
campaigns of Napoleon. The death of M. Millin, however, 
fatally interrupted his task; and the revolution of 1814, by 
restoring the antient dynasty, rendered unwelcome in [’rance 
the consecration of splendid volumes to the display of 
Bonapartean achievements. Hence the anonymous author of 
the volume before us, who in fact edits what M. Millin had 
in a great degree prepared, has chosen to print his book in 
London: but the plates were executed at Paris from select 
specimens of the respective coins. As this publication is in- 
tended to complete the Metallic History of the I’rench — 
ution, 
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lution, five plates, containing Nos. 29, 36, 37, 38, and 39., are 
introduced, which supply some omissions of M. Millin ; and a 
second part has been added, beginning in 1806, and finishing 
with the second abdication of Napoleon in 1815. Not only 
the pieces struck at Paris have been engraved, but those which 
were struck in Italy and elsewhere under the auspices of the 
French government. The earlier medals, to judge from the 
delineations between 1796 and 1803, have no conspicuous 
merit: but, when M. Dénon became master of the mint, his 
critical skill placed in each department artists of superior 
talent. 

The first book is divided into five sections. (1.) Historic 
Medals and Counters. (2.) Medals and Counters of States 
in Alliance with France. (3.) Coins of diverse constituted 
Corporations. (4.) Counters of Companies. (5.) Prize-medals, 
and experimental Specimens. These sections are illustrated 
by thirty-nine plates. 

The second book is divided into four sections. (1,) His- 
toric Medals and Counters. (2.) Counters of Companies. 
(3-) Coins. (4.) Princes of the Bonaparte family. Illustrated 
by twenty-one plates. 

With each plate the necessary quantity of letter-press is 
given, to explain the occasion on which the medal was struck, 
to elucidate the allegoric or emblematic figures which form 
frequently a part of the device, to copy accurately the inscrip- 
tions on them, and to preserve any little anecdote which may 
assist in the elucidation. ‘Thus the battle of Montenotte, 
which was fought on the 11th of April, 1796, and was the 
first fruits of the Italian campaign, was not originally con- 
sidered as sufficiently important for celebration: but, after the 
great results of the Italian victories, several of which had been 
already recorded on medals, this little battle acquired the 
honours of memorial; and the medal relative to it, though first 
in the chronological order of event, is last in the chronological 
order of coinage. 

Records of benevolence and utility retain a silent interest, 
when the noise of destruction and victory has ceased to vibrate 
onthe ear. The medal, No. 93., designed to commemorate the 
introduction of vaccination in France, displays much ingenuity 
of conception and taste of execution: the allegorical figures 
represent Aksculapius taking Venus under his protection, 
while a cow and a lancet appropriately decorate the field. 
The medal, No. 228., recording the construction of a road 
over Mount Simpion, has also great majesty of design, cor- 
responding with the grandeur and success of the undertaking 
itself, A. forged coinage of this piece is in common circulation. 
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Callimachus.— Quintus Curtius. 543 


‘‘ Ambition sigh’d: she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column and the crumbling bust ; 
Huge moles, whose shadows stretch’d from shore to shore, 
Their ruins perish’d and their place no more; 
Convinc’d, she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs sink into a coin. — 
The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form and name ; 
In one short view subjected to our eye, 


Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties lie.” Pope. 


Our readers would value little any extracts from the critical 
catalogue, as we cannot lay before them engravings of the 
objects described: but this and the connected volume, pre- 
viously published in 1806, will form a splendid ornament to 
the historical library, and will induce many purchasers to 
attempt the collection of a complete series of the medals them- 
selves. Bronze or copper specimens of the principal pieces 
struck at Paris have not been difficult to obtain, and are emi- 
nently beautiful, but are becoming scarcer and dearer. 








Art. XVI. Callimachi Hymni et Epigrammata, in Usum Lectionum 
edidit, et Indice philologico instruzit, H. F.M. Voucer, Philoso- 
phie Doctor. 8vo. pp. 160. Lipsia. 1818. London. J. Porter. 

] AD German paper, and a crowded arrangement of a well- 

formed type, are the most striking features of this edition 
of Callimachus: but an alphabetical index, or rather lexicon, 
is appended to it, containing biographical, mythological, and 
etymological explanations. Loésner’s edition having become 
scarce, the present has been supplied at the instigation of the 
bookseller who was most interested, and it professes to be more 
enlarged and accurate. The Latin version has been omitted, 
and some trouble has been taken in obtaining a correct text. 

The preface tells us that the editorial labours of M. Voitcer 

will shortly be seen in an impression of this same author, rising 

superior to the character of a common school-book. 





Art. XVII. Quinti Curitt Rufi de Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni 
Macedonum Regis, Libri X. Textum denuo recognovit, insigniorem 
Lectionis varietatem et brevem Commentarium perpetuum, Supple- 
mentis Freinshemii et Indice rerum appositis, adjecit Jon. Cur. 
Koken, Schole Holzmindensis Director. 8vo. pp.450. Lip- 
siz. 1818. London. J. Porter. 


“nis edition of Quintus Curtius proceeds from the same 
ress with the Callimachus just noticed: the paper is 
equally bad, and the typography is equally close. It ~_— 
e 
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544 The Exiless——Shetch of Paris. Eugenia. 


the eighth volume of a series of the Latin historians now 
publishing at Leipsic; which, if the weather be favourable, or 
the building in which the materials are deposited be well 
secured from wet, may possibly be brought to a conclusion : 
but, if the slightest shower of rain should penetrate to the 
paper, whole reams of it would inevitably fall a sacrifice, be- 
fore assistance could be procured. The volume contains the 
supplements as well as the work, and some notes; which, al- 
though not very numerous, are in themselves useful. The 
purpose of the edition, notwithstanding the manifesto that it 
forms a portion of a grand ¢ Corpus historicorcum Latinorum,’ 
is probably to furnish an useful school-book for some of the 
seminaries over which the editors preside. 








Art. XVIII. Les Proscrits, &c.; i.e. The Exiles, or the Pro- 
testant Family, by Madame L. R. pe Bacre. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. Price 12s. 


‘wo or three distinct stories are here related, and the 
writer’s chief artifice for exciting interest seems to consist 
in bringing one set of personages into danger and leaving 
then unassisted, while, in a new chapter, the reader is made 
to follow another party into similar perils. We might be 
considered as leading our own readers into difficulties, if we 
recommended this book as likely to afford them much amuse- 
ment. 





_ ——--—.- nile’ 





Art. XIX. Petit Tableau de Paris, &c.; 2.e. A Brief Sketch of 
Paris for 1818. By Madame pe Sarrory, Author of “ The 
Duke de Lauzun,” &c. Vol. I. i12mo. Paris. 1818. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 4s. 


W*: are here presented with many anecdotes and bon-mots 
which, if not new, are entertaining; and the whole is 

written with sufficient life and grace to excite our impatience 

for a continuation of the tale and remarks in another volume. 





Art. XX. Eugénie, &c.; te. Eugenia, or the Calendar of 
Youth, containing Twelve Tales for the Twelve Months of the 
Year. By Madame p—E FLAMANVILLE. 12mo. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 4s. 


r(uoucn bearing no marks of brilliant genius or fertile 
+ invention, these tale may afford some harmless amuse- 
ment to young French readers. 
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INDE xX 


To the REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
ABDOMEN, cases of tumours 
In, 300. : 
Abencerrage, a poetic tale, ex- 
tracts from, 409. 
Acid, lithic, See Prout. 
Actinig, curious properties of 
those animalcules, 497. 
Aschylus, specimens of notes 
and obs. on his tragedies, 266. 
Etna, ‘eruption of, described, in 
November, 1811, 210. 
Africa, North of, obs. on a pro- 
ject for subduing and colon- 
izing, 68. 138. Particulars 
rel. to the interior of, 364. 
See also Ashantee. 
Agriculture of Italy, account of, 


- 239- 





-, its oppressions and 
protections considered, 513. 
Contribution from land to the 
Property-tax. 514. note. 

Algebra, its uses explained, 95. 

Algiers, particulars rel.to, and to 
Lord Exmouth’s expedition 
against, 67. 131. Strictures 
on the causes and policy of 
that attack, 136. 

America, advice to emigrants to, 
253. 

Amphibia, on the urinary organs 
of, 63. 

Aneurysm, cases of, 301. 

Angina Pectoris, case of, 302. 

Angulometer, invention of, 143. 

Animalcules, without vertebre, 
particulars in the natural 
history of, 487. : 

Antiguaries, Society of, slight- 
ingly characterized by Horace 
.Walpole, 9. 

Arbitraries, constant, memoir on, 
484. 

Architecture, in Africa, some ac- 
count of, 370. 

App. Rev. VoL. xc. 


Army, of this empire, expendi- 
ture for, 29. 

Arts, Society for, its beneficial 
effects, 147, 148. 

Ashantee, in Africa, particulafs 
rel. to that kingdom, 287— 
296. 363—376. — 

Aust, Mr., on raising loaded 
carts, 145. 


Bagnoild, Capt. his mode of re- 
pairing damaged rudders, 146. 
Baia, its remains described, 245. 

Ball-cock, double, 146. 

Balmerino, Lord, anecdotes of, 
3> 4° 

Banding-plane, invention of, 144. 

Bank-notes, remarks on forge- 
ries of, 447. 

Barchard, Mr., his cylindrical 
rake, 1 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their 
dramatic character, 406. 

Becket, Abp., rem. on his quar- 
rel with Henry II., 44. 

Benezet, Anthony, his distin- 
guished exertions against the 
slave-trade, 424. His letter 
to Abbé Raynal, 425. 

Bibliography, obs. on, 79. 

Biot, M., on rays of light in 
crystals, 476. On the polar- 
ization of light, 485. 

Black, Dr., on dissections of 
drunkards, and on a gouty af 
fection, 301. 

Bocage, in La Vendée, descrip- 
tion of that neighbourhood, 
128. 

Bona, massacre of, greatly ex- 
aggerated, 131. 

Bonaparte, review of his govern- 
ment as Consul and as Empe- 
ror, 453- 

Bons Mots, 3) 536. 

Bourbons, sketch of their govern- 

Nn ment 
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ment since their restoration, 

Dae. Mr., his improved life- 
boat, 146. 

Brooke, Dr., on hydrocephalus 
internus, 302. On Melzna, 303. 

Brothers, two, their poetical re- 
Jation of their mutual fortunes 
in life, 227. 

Buchanan, George, sketch of his 
life and writings, 360. 

Bull-rushes, on the cultivation 
of, 140. 

Burckhardt, M., on the masses 
of planets, 470. On _ the 
Georgium Sidus, 480. On 
comets, 26. 

Burke, Mr., character of his 
eloquence, 346. 

C 

Cadastre, or survey of lands in 
France, account of that pro- 
CeSS, 504. 

Callendar, Mr., on seasoning 
mahogany plank, 141. 

Caloric, experiments on the doc- 

- trines of, 64. 

Campagna di Roma, statistical 
account of, 242. 

Canada, advantages offered to 
the settler there, 249. 

Capillary tubes, on the motion 
of fluids in, 477. 485. 

Captivity, sonnet on, 46. 

Caraccas, account and anecdotes 


respecting the earthquake at, ° 


tg. Its Llanos or Steppes, 22. 
Carts, loaded, machine for rais- 


ing, 145. 


Caslon, Mr., his improved gas- ’ 


lamp, 145. 
Castle of Otranto, origin of that 


romance stated by its author, 
10. 

Catholics, speech on tithes de- 
manded from, 349. 

Cauchy, M. on Fermat’s theorem, 
475° 

Chances, doctrine of, remarks 
on, 96. 

Charles I1., his disgraceful treaty 
with Louis XIV., 155. 
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Charles, Archduke of Austria, 
reply to his late military work, 
462. 

Chaucer, remarks on the poetry 
of his age, Aor. 

Chess-player, automaton, 
count of, 221. 

Chimnies, apparatus for sweep- 
ing, 146. 

Chivalry, obs. on, 399 

Christ, real tomb of, visited by 
Dr. Clarke, 537. 

Chronology, Persian, compared 
with Hebrew and Greek dates, 
271. 

Church, of England, rem. on the 
sale of livings in, 105. In- 
structions to young preachers, 
108. 

Clanny, Dr., his Steam Safety- 
lamp, 141. 

Clarke, Dr., on the registry of 
the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, 
307. eet 

Clergy, obs. on the immunitics 
of, in England, 43. 

Clerkenwell, New Prison, manner 
in which prisoners there spend 
their time, 261. 

Climate of Ashantee, in Africa, 
370+ 

Clock, improvement in the strik- 
ing part of, 144. 

Coad, Mr., his machine for shoe- 
makers, 145. 

Colon, case of distension of, 304. 

Colours, enamel, See Wynn. 

Comets, on variations in their 
elements, 469. On those of 
¥783 and 1793, 480. 

Commerce, of Europe, particu- 
Jars respecting, 428. 

Compton, Sir Spencer, anecdote 
of | his appointment to succeed 
Sir R. Walpole, 12. 

Conolly, Mr., his telegraphic 
system, 147. ; 

Corallines, account of those ani- 
malcules, 492. 

Corn-Laws, tendency of, 514. 

Correction, House of, in Cold- 
bath-fields, its tendency to 

increase 


ac~- 


























































increase crime stated by an 
inmate, 260. 

Crampton, Dr., on ulceration of 
the stomach, 300. On hydro- 
cephalic fever, 303. 

Crane, self-adjusting, 144. 

Craniotomy forceps, invention 
of, 147. 

Crusades, obs. on, 46. 

Crystals, See Biot. 

Curran, Mr., on the English 
and Irish peasantry, 332. His 
persevering studies, ib. Obs. 
on hiseloquence, 339. Hisde- 
scription ofan informer, 350. 

Curvagraph, account of, 143. 


Darnley, Lord, rem. on_ his 
illness before his murder, by 
Mr. Chalmers, 117. 

Davis, Dr., his craniotomy for- 
ceps, 147. 

Davy, Dr., onthe urinary organs 
of amphibia, 63. 

, Sir H. on thecombinations 
of phosphorus, 64. 

Dead, funeral honours of, in 
Africa, 369. 

Death, verses onthe punishment 
of, 324. 

Deck-glass, improved, 146. 

Delambre, M., his analysis of 
mathematical works, in the 
French Institute, 469. 479- 

Delphinus Gangeticus, descrip- 
tion of the teeth of, 65. 

Deluge, geological rem. on, 384. 

Denmark, her situation politi- 
cally considered, 524. 

Desaix, General, extraordinary 
tribute to, 540. 

Dick, Mr., his instrument for 
drawing in perspective, 142. 

D'Oyly, Mrs., on cultivating 
bull-rushes, 140. 

Dramaiist, old English, obs. on, 
254- 

Dropsy and apoplexy, case of, 
303- Complicated, case of, 304. 

Drunkards, dissections of, 301. 

Dupin, M., on floating bodies, 
471. 
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Earthquake, obs. and facts rel. 
to, 17—I9. 

Edinburgh, description of the 
Court of Session, and a ball, 
31 7——319- 

Education, plan of, proposed b 
Lord Chesterfield for his god- 
son, 170. Of the poor, good 
remarks-on, religiously consi- 
dered, 194. 

Edward I. defeated in his con- 
test with the people, respect- 
ing tallages, 48. 

Eggs of turtles, rich harvest of, 
obtained by the South Amer- 
icans, 24. 

Elections, Parliamentary, in 
France, obs, on the law of, 
and its late changes, 34. 

Elizabeth, Queen, influence of 
her reign on literature, 403. 

Ellenborough, Lord, defence of 
his admission into the Cabi- 
net, 439. 

Eloquence, Irish, obs. on,338.344- 

Embankments, See Jersey, Earl 
O}. 

Exjeration from Great Britain 
and Ireland, alarming amount 
and bad policy of, 518. 

Encrini, particulars of those 
animals, 494. 

English, obs. on the mixture of, 
with Saxon and Norman, 399. 

Ephesus, description of the sup- 

osed remains of, 534. 

Erskine, Lord, his forensic elo- 
quence characterized, 343. 

Essex, Mr. his winnowing ma- 
chine, 145. 

Ethics, remarks on, 201. 
Exertion, mental, obs. on, 180. 
F 
Farey,Mr., his double ball-cock, 

146. 

Penmatteiiieiiael iiiiiiibaliia, 
of, 475. 

Fever, hydrocephalic, memoir 
on, 303. 

Fevers, epidemic, in Dublin, 
obs. on, 304. 307. 

n@2 Fir, 
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iy, its utility for ship-building, 
and good quality of Scotch 
fir, 178. 

Fisheries, British, historical par- 
ticulars of, 353. That of the 

- Nymph Bank, 357. 

Fletcher, of Salton, character of, 
279. 

Floating Bodies, memoir on, 471. 

Flood, Mr., specimen of his elo- 
quence, 351. 

Fluids, See Girard, See Water. 

‘Formations, geological remarks 
on, 387. 391. 

Foz, Mr., his eloquence charac- 
terized, 342. 

France, statistical obs. made on 
a visit to, 30. Anecdotes rel. 
to events in that country in 
1815, 32. Review of tlre se- 
veral Constitutions of, from the 
Revolution tothe present time, 
449—460. The excesses of 
the Revolution not to be deem- 
ed characteristic of the people, 
459- On the parliamentary 
session of 1817, sor. Onher 
finances in that year, on the 
land-tax, &c., 2b. Annual 
value of its lands and houses, 
508. Remarks on and ex- 
amples of difficulties in the 
French language, 520. 


Geoghegan, Mr., on abscess in 

' the liver, and on distension of 
the colon, 304. 

Geology, Obs. 011, 377. 

George I., account of the de- 
struction of his will, as related 
by Horace Walpole, 12. 

George II., his death, and the 
accession of Geo. III., related 
by Horace Walpole, 6. 

Georgium Sidus, memoir on, 480. 

Girard, M., on the motion of 
fluids in capillary tubes, 477. 
485- | 

Glass, stained, method of laying 
on the colours, 140. 

Gouty affection, case of, 301. 

Grant, Mr., See Jersey, Earl of. 


Granville, Dr. on a mal-conform- 
ation of the uterinesystem, 63. 
Grattan, Mr. his speech on tithes 
demanded from the Catholics, 


349. 





-, Dr., on chronic rheu- 
matism, 303. Reports of the 
Fever-Hospital, Dublin, 307. 

Gray, the poet, characterized 
as a man anda writer, by Ho- 
race Walpole, 4. 

Grenville, Lord, denied to be 
‘the auditor of his own ac- 
counts,” 438. 

Grey and Grenville adminstra- 
tion, facts rel. to, by Lord 
Erskine, 438. 

H 


Hachette, M. on the discharge of 
water, &c. through various 
apertures, 481. 

Hairy, human, physiognomical 
indications of, 185. 

Hall, Mr., his angulometer, 143. 

Hamet and Zayda, poetic tale 
of, 409. 

Home, Sir E., on the teeth of the 
Delphinus Gangeticus, 65. 
Horne Tooke, Mr.. his reply to 
Mr. Sheridan, 110. | 
Houghton, reflections on visit- 
ing, by Horace Walpole, 7. 
Hulks, at Woolwich, described 

by a convict, 262. 

Hunter, John, obs. on the opi- 
nions of, and on the conduct 
of his friends and his oppo- 
nents, 52. 

Hydrocephalus internus, case of, 

C2. 

Pe or study of health, 

remarks on, 198. 
I and J 

James If., memoirs of, while 
Duke of York, and after his 
accession, 155. Advice to his 
son, 160. 

Jersey, Earl of, and Mr. Grant, 
his recovery and embankment 
of land, 139. 

Jerusalem Delivered, specimens 
from a translation of, 57- 

Jews 
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Jew, captive, in Babylon, song 
of, 324. 

Illinois, disadvantages of that 
territory, on account of cli- 
mate, &C., 249. 

Income-taz, why continued by 
the Whig administration, 440. 

Informer, described in a speech 
by Mr. Curran, 350. 

Innes, Mr., editor of the memoirs 
of James II. now printed, 153. 

institute, of France, its change 
of denomination and arrange- 
ments, 479. 

Fntoxication, verses on, 38. 

Jones, Mr., his self-adjusting 
crane, 144. 

Jonson, Ben, his writings esti- 
mated, 405. 

Joseph, one of the pyramids 
supposed to be his monument, 
538. 

Treland, its early state described, 
45. Obs. on the character- 
istic eloquence of, 338. 344. 
Account of the Irish fisheries, 

57. 

teal, rem. on the infrequency 
of translations from modern 
writers of, 56. 

—--, remarks on the state of 
its population, 241. 


Kent, Duke of, particulars of 
his case, 333. 

Kilmarnock, Lord, anecdotes of, 
39 4° 

L 

La Chaise, Father, account of 
the burying-place of, near 
Paris, 130. 

Lamp, account of Dr. Clanny’s 
Steam Safety-lamp, 141. See 
also Caslon. 

Language, French, difficulties of, 
520. 

Laplace, M., on variations in the 
elements of the orbits of 
planets, 489. Onthetides, 472. 

La Trappe, recent visit to that 
monastery, 125. Manners of 
the monks, 127. 
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Lawson, Mr., his large planta. 
tions, 139- 

Leaf, Fall of, a poem, 326. 

Lewbnitz compared with Spinoza, 
151. 

Life-boat, improved, 146. 

Light, rays of, on the separation 
of, 476. On the polarization 
of, 485. 

Light- Houses, See Reflectors. 

Limerick, articles of, speech on, 
34/7: ; 

Lips, human, their physiognom- 
ical indications, 187. 

Liver, case ofsuppuration of, 301. 
Diseased state of, in drunk- 
ards, 7b. On abscess in, 304. 

Llanos, or Steppes of Caraccas, 
described, 22. 

Lockhart, Mr., of Lanarkshire, 
account of, and of his state- 
papers, 277—285. 

Lombardy, agricultural particu- 
lars respecting, 239. 

Lovers, poetic journey of, 207. 

Lysander and Ione, a poetic 
fragment, extract from, 298. 

M 

M‘Loghlin, Dr., on complicated 
dropsy, 304. 

Mahogany-plank, method of sea- 
soning, 141. 

Mard’s Story, extract from, 234. 

Maremma, in Italy, description 
of that territory, 242. 

Marlborough, the great Duke of, 
arguments respecting his sup- 
posed treachery to William 
III., 159. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, obs. 
on her conduct, 120. Ace 
count of her execution, 122. 

Mathematicians, obs.on the com- 
parative number’ of, in France 
and in England, 98. 

Medals, coins, &c. struck in 
honour of Bonapar.e, account 
of, 541. 

Melena, cases of, 303. 

Methodism, poetic delineation of, 


234- 
Milan, See Sforza. 
Mil, 







































Miliyportable, for grinding flour, 
145. 

Mills, Dr., on uterine affections 
from hepatic influence, 302. 
Mont Dore,onthelevellingof,474. 
Montagu, Mr..George, charac- 
ter of, by Horace Walpole, 2. 
Letters to him, from Mr. W., 

3. et Seq. 

Monument, Saxon, in Yorkshire, 
168. 

Moon, hymn to, 326. 

Moore, Mr., specimens of his 
sacred songs, 413—420. 

Music, on the present state of, 
in this country, 421. 

N 

Names, of persons derived from 
various objects, countries, 
animals, &c., 166. 

Narcissus, remarks on that ge- 
nus of plants, 217. 

Negroes, said from experience to 
be not inferior to Europeans 
in capacity, 425. 

Netherlands, situation and im- 
portance of the kingdom of, 
considered, 523. 

Niger, obs. on its course, 364. 

Nose, human, physiognomically 
considered, 187. 

Numbers, property of,SeeFermat. 

Nymph-bank Fishery, account 


of, 357+ Ps 


O’ Brien, Dr., on suppuration of 
the liver, 301. Report of the 
Fever-Hospital, Dublin, 307. 

Odessa, its extraordinary ad- 
vances in trade, 430. 

Odin, the theology of, its re- 
maining traces, 149. 

Onwin, Mr., his Banding-plane, 
144. 

Otway, real story of his tragedy 
of Venice Preserved, 529. 


Painter, unsuccessful, his fate 
poetically described, 229. 
Pananti, Signor, particulars 
respecting, and his residence 

in Algiers, 67. 
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Paper-currency, and cash-pay- 
ments, obs. on, 28. 

Parailel-Rule, improved, 143. 

Park, Mr., the traveller, sup- 
posed true statement of his 
unfortunate end, 292. 

Parliament, of France, mode 
of proceeding in, 33. 

Peasantry, of England and Ire- 
land, compared, 332. 

Percwal, Dr., on the epidemic 
fevers of Dublin, 304. 

Perse, of 7Eschylus, notes on 
that play, 265. 

Perspective, instrument for draw- 
ing in, 142. 

Phosphorus, on the combinations 
of, 64. 

Piano-monitor, account of, 142. 

Planets, See La Place, See 
Burcknardt. 

Planting, See Lawson. 

Plants, succulent, particulars 
rel, to, 216. 

Pleasure, remarks and verseson, 
93> 94+ 

Plunket, Mr., specimen of his 
forensic eloquence, 347. 

Poets, early British, observa- 
tions on specimens of their 
works, 394. 

Poinsot, M., his memoir on 
algebra, 479. 

Petsson, M., on constant arbi- 
traries in problems of me- 
chanics, 484. On the theory 
of waves, 20. 

Polypi, account of those ani- 
malcules, 488. | 

Pompeia, account of the ruin 
of, 246. 

Population, of England and 
Wales, table of, 26. 

of Whitby, 165. 

of Ashantee in Afri- 








Ca, 372. 
Preacher, Christian, ironical ad- 
vice to, 108. Serious. state- 
ment of his duties, 191. 
Preston, Mr., his portable deck- 
glass, 146. 
Pretender, son of James II., cor- 
respond- 

















respondence and anecdotes 
relative to, 278. 285. 

Prices, obs. on the rise of, 25. 

Prior, Mr., his improved clock, 
144- 

Prisons, English, some of them 
described by an inmate, 260, 
261. 

Property-t contribution to, 
from the landed interest, 514. 
note. 

Protestants, French, obs. on the 
persecution of, in 1815, 32.* 
Prout, Dr., on an acid principle 

from the lithic acid, 66. 

Prussia, rem. on her present po- 
litical situation, 522. 

Pyramids of Egypt, conjecture 
respecting, 538. 

Q 


Quin, anecdotes of, 5. 


Radiarias, particulars of those 
animalcules, 495. 

Rake, for stirring tobacco, &c. 
145. 
Ramond, Baron, on the levelling 

of Mont Dore, &c., 474. 
Raynal, Abbé, letter to, 425. 
Reflectors, for light-houses, ex- 

periments on, and on the size 

of the wicks, 473. 
Reformation, in England, its ef- 

fects on literature, 402. 

Reid, Dr., on Angina Pectoris, 

and on Tetanus, 302. 
Religion, in France, on abuses 

in the system of, 498. | 
Resistance of water, experiments 

on, 173. 

Respiration, obs. on, 185. 

Rheumatism,chronic, case of, 303. 

Rivers, obs.on thetheory of, 203. 

Rocks, on the order of succession 
of, 389. 

Rudders, See Bagnold. 

Russell, Lord, his reply to James 
II. poetically recorded, 329. 

Russia, account of the trade of, 
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tices of, and account of his 
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Salt Ditties, rccoumeOr and oft 
their pernicious effect on the 

fisheries, 356. 

Saragossa, account of the siege 
of, 86. | 

Scotch, obs. on their personal 
appearance, and on their man- 
ners, 313—316. 319. 

Scotland, memoirs of the affairs 
of, from 1702 to 1715, 278. 
Her union with England pre- 
dicted to be ruinous, 280. 

Sebastian, Don, pretended King 
of Portugal, remarks on his 
story and fate, 528. 

Selwyn, George, bon mot of, 3. 

Sermons, remarks on the com- 
position of, 189. 

Serpents, on the fangs of, 66. 

Session, Court of, at Edinburgh, 
view of, 317. 

Sforza, Ludovico, of Milan, his 
story dramatized, 297. 

Shakspeare, remarks on his plays, 
256. His dramatic character 
highly estimated, 404. 

Ships, obs. on the decay of, 174. 
On different timbers for buildé 
ing, 176, 177. European, 
engaged in trade, compara- 
tive lists of, 428. 

Shoe-makers, machine for, 145. 

Siddons, Mrs., her admirable 
readings of the plays of 
Shakspeare, 257. 

Slaves, at Algiers, treatment of, 
132, 133. 

Smith, Mr., on the fangs of 
serpents, 66. 

Smith, Adam, his principles eu- 
logized and attacked by a 
French Economiste, 509. De- 
fended, 511. 

Smugglers and Poachers, their 
nightly meeting poetically 
described, 237. 

Song of a captive Jew, 324. 

» from Revenge, a tragedy, 
435- 

Songs, Sacred, 413—420. 

Spenser, criticismson, 403. 

Spinoza, 
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Spingza, compared with Leib- 

ap nitz, 15) 

rats, extidet from, 142. 

Stanhope, Philip, education of, 
170. 

— : —, Lady Hester, her ex- 
traordinary situation, residing 
in Palestine, 537. 

Steppes, of Caraccas, account 
Ol, 22. 

Stiles, Mr., extract of Sprats, 142. 

Stink-wood, obs. on the use of, 
for ship-building, 177. 

Stoker, Dr., on tumours, dropsy, 

- &C. 300. 303. 

Stomach, ulceration of, 300. 

Stratification, remarks on, 379. 

Strawberry- Hill, its beauties de- 
picted by Mr. Walpole, 8. ro. 

Streoneshalh- Abbey, hist. of, 164. 

Suddington, Mr., his machine 
for covering wire, 143. 

Sweden, situation of, 524. 









Tallages, demanded by King Ed- 
ward, resisted, 48. 

Tasso, specimens trom a trans- 
lation of, 57. 

Taxes, obs. on, and on the pub- 

wlic debt, in this country, 27. 
Said to be more abundantly 
levied by our free Parliament 
than they would be by a des- 
potic monarch, 284. 

Teak, obs. on the use of that 
timber for ship-building, 176. 

Telegraphs, improved, 147. ~ 

Tetanus, treatment of, 302. 

Thames, obstructions of, 204, 

Tides, on their flux, &c. 472. 

Timber, on the decay of, 174. 

Time-keeper, improved, 144. 

Trade with the interior of Africa, 
obs, concerning, 373- 

——-, See Russia, Odessa, Com- 
merce. . 

Trochaic metre, rem. on, 268. 

U and V 
Valencia, lake of, described, 21. 
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Venice, particulars.of the history 
of, 525—534. Real story of 
Otway’s Venice Preserved, 529. 
Character of the Venetians, 
530. Their great men, 532. * 

Venis, Homer’s Hymn to, trans- 
lated, 270. re 

Versification, obs. @iy* 267. 

Volcanoes, specul Band curi- 
ous facts conce y 15. 

Ure, Dr., on the doctrines of 
Caloric, 64. : 

Ugerus, on affections of, 63. 302. 
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Walpole, Hon. Horace, speci- 
mens of his correspondence, 
opinions, &c., I—14. 

Warburton, Bishop, anecdotes of 
him and Quin, 5. 

Warcup, Mr. hiscurvagraph,143. 

Warren, Mrs, on apiano-moni- 
tor, 142. 

Water, experiments on the re- 
sistance of, 173. On the dis- 
charge of, 481. 

Waves, on the theory of, 484. 

Wealth, of the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, 26. 

—, on the nature of, 515. 

Werner, obs. on his system,377, 

Whitaker, Mr., his charactér as 
an historian, 115. 

Whitby, population of, 165. 

Wilson, Mr., his apparatus for 
sweeping chimnies, 146. 

Winnowing machine, 145. 

Wire, machine for covering, 143. 

Woman, verses on, 299. 

Women, their evil influence as- 
serted by James II. 160. 

Wood, Mr., his parallelrule, 143. 








Woolwich, obstructions of the 


Thames at, 204. 

Wynn, Mr., his receipts for en- 
amel colours, 140. His time- 
keeper, 144. 
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Yam-festival, in Africa, de- 


scribed, 368. 
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